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AN AUSTRIAN POET. 

Vixere fortes—there were liberals in Austria be- | At the death of his father, in 1818, his guardians 
fore the heroes of the March-Revolution in ’48; not approving of a prolonged military education 
and if their deeds are as dimly recorded as those for an only son, and the inheritor of substantial 
of the worthies anterior to the King of Men, if! acres, he was put to a private school; and finally 
they have been unhonoured because unsung, there pursued philosophy and law in the University of 
are, at least, one or two exceptions to that lot of the Austrian capital. Here he already made 
irredeemable obscurity. Warned, no doubt, by some versical efforts in the literary periodicals of 
the defective poetic chronicle of the preux of the | Vienna; but it was not till the year 1830 that he 
pre-Agamemnonian period, certain liberal gentle- | appealed to the poetical public in a volume of his 
men of Austria resolved upon the surest preven-|own—a volume with the title all redolent of 
tive against oblivion in their own case. They, | juvenility —‘‘ Blatter der Liebe’’ —Love-leaves. 
themselves, sang; and they sang themselves. As so often happens in the case of youthful poets, 
Before the revolution of March (perhaps the less even to those who have good stuff in them, the 
said about after, the better) the liberalism of first effort is an imitative one—perhaps uncon- 
Austrian liberals found its expression in poetry | scious imitation. These first-published produc- 
alone. There were several reasons for this—the tions of young Aucrsperg are imitations of Henri 
ahsence of all liberty of the press in the first’ Heine in manner; but less free and voluptuous, 
place ; the somewhat loose and indefinite ideas of less irreverent in sentiment and spirit than that 
constitutional institutions, in the next,—a conse- | wild lover of woman and audacious arraigner of 
quence, indeed, of the absence of all public dis-| gods and men. When Anastatius Griin’s judg- 
cussion; and to this, we may add, that the easy | ment was more matured, when he had con- 
far niente habits of the Viennese were probably | quered a manner of his own, he rejected the 
better pleased with politics tempered by poetry, | greater part of these early effusions from a collec- 
than with any of a rougher handling. | tion of his ‘‘ Gedichte.” 

At the head of Austrian poets stand the! The first attempt excited little public attention ; 
names of Grillparzer, Yedlitz, Lendu, and Anas- | perhaps it deserved little more than it met with. 
tatius Griin. The first is chiefly and famously a} But it was speedily followed by another effort, 
dramatist ; the second, an elegiac poet ; the third, | which, if it did not at once attain the popularity 








essentially a lyric; and the last a compound of) 
the lyric and the epic, the former ingredient being 
in superior proportions. It is of him that we have | 
afew things to say. 

Under the pseudonym of Anastatius Griin | 
have been achieved the poetical triumphs of, 
Antony Alexander Maria Count Auersperg, a) 
gentleman of Carinthia, the son of Maria Alex- 
ander Count Auersperg, of Thurn-dur-Hart, in 
that duchy. He was born in 1806. When the | 
boy was but seven years old, Marmont (then | 
fiovernor-General of the Illyrian Provinces), | 
offered to take him with him to Paris for educa- | 
tion; but the paternal patriotism declined the | 








honour, and Antony Alexander Maria was placed | 
inthe Z'heresianum at Vienna, in which establish- 
ment he remained for a couple of years, and was 
then transferred to the Academy of Engineers. 
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it merited, yet bespoke a bold and inventive 
spirit, and showed a mind stored with the mate- 
rials and a heart quick with the sensibilities of a 
genuine poet. <A poetic appreciation and power 
of poctically dealing with the historical; an ac- 
quaintance with and an enjoyment of the national 
traditions and local legends; a certain compla- 
cency in the quaint and bizarre of oldeu times; 
a hearty humour, and a frank, good-natured, some- 
times affecting, satirical turn; a lively sympathy 
with external nature ;—these qualities, together 
with a vigorous and picturesque diction, and a 
masterly management of metre, distingui the 
composition which bore the taking title of “‘ Der 


| Lelate Ritter.” This dallad-epic appeared when 


its author was twenty-four years of age. 


Soon afterwards t Auersperg betook him- 
self to country-life, upon his paternal estates in 
‘ 
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Carinthia: but he did not forget Vienna. It was | elapsed between the expression of a liberal poet's 
not desires and appeals, and the attempt to conquer 

‘liberal institutions. Our “Sister Allemannia” 


“ Utterly to desert the haunts of men,” | 
has generally needed some impulse from without, 


the éclat of some events in another country, be- 
fore she could arouse herself into vigorous action, 
It required the disaster of Moscow to call forth 
and if Anastatius delighted, as a poct’s soul must | against its foreign oppressor all the patriotism 
delight, in the magnificent monuments of the | of 
Creator among the fine scenery of his native pro- | 

vince, he did not lose sight of the creature upon ! 
one of the foremost scenes of that creature s | Phi, may seem harsh to our respectable brethren 
creation. If he inhaled inspiration from his | of the Teutonic stock; but we fear it must b 
solitary mountain air, it was to breathe it out) ajiowed to be true. What it will require now to 
~ over humanity in one of its most crowded marts. | .4)] forth the energies of Germany against the 


either in person or in spirit that he retired. 


“ God made the country and man made the town,” 


“ The mighty Germany, 
She of the Danube, and the Northern Sea.” 


From the retirement of provincial life Count | 
Auersperg put forth a volume whore title-page in | 
a bookseller’s window must, we suppose, have | 
had some attraction for every Cockney of the 
capital. These were effusions of a novel character 
—daringly novel; at least in that Austria into the 
midst of which they were flung; and their success 
was in accordance with their novelty. Boldin con- 
ception, bold in language, liberal in sentiment, 
now plaintive now hopeful in spirit, and marked 
withal by such richness of thought and grace of 


expression, that even the Arch-Chancellor himself 


is sald to have been betrayed into admiration of 
them. But, if so, Metternich appreciated too 
well the value of the maxim of a brother archi- 
politician—‘ Gardez vous bien de eéder aux pre- 
miéres emotions,” said the ex-Bishop of Autun, 
‘“‘car elles sont bonnes.” And the Austrian 
statesman, checking the rising praise, said to the 
poet, ‘“‘ What a pity for such great talents! The 
direction you are taking is pernicious, destructive 
of the order of society.” So, indeed, to the 
Prince’s ideas, was all that tended, by effort or by 
expression, to the emancipation of the country 
from the stern thraldom in which he held it, or 
the ingenious political tusouctance in which he 
strove to educate it. 

The words of the Vienna poet, however, found 
an echo in the hearts of many: and though near 
twenty years intervened between those bole 
cravings for light and liberty and the struggle for 
constitutional government in 1848, it cannot be 
supposed that, clad in the graceful attire they 
wore, they were without influence upon the sen- 
timents of classes capable of appreciating them. 
They were more daring, because less vague than 
Lendu’s aspirations; they appealed more directly 
to persons, and attacked more pointedly evils in 
the systéme Metternich. It must be remembered 
that these things do not always act immediately 


—almost insensibly they form the spirit of a 


nation ;—or, they reflect it; for, indeed, it is 
often difficult to say whether they are the creators 
of, or the emanations from, a national sentiment. 
Even in France, among a people of greater sus- 
ceptibility, though the songs of Léranger contri- 
buted to a revolution, they did not of course 
start it at once into action. The Teutonic mind 


is rather more slow to move; and, considering the 
greater power of oppression which weighed upon 
Germany, it is not surprising that long years 


great aggressor of the day, seems difficult to 
determine. 

But to return to the Austrian bard. A political 
poet of any pretensions was a phenomenon in 
Austrian history; and the Spaziergtinge eines 
Wiener Poeten procured for its author a reception 
and a reputation such as few had experienced. 
This favour was reflected upon the earlier essay, 
the Letzte Ritter, to which attention was now 
drawn, but which else, probably, would not have 
attained the popularity it, in our judgment, de- 
served. It is chiefly from these two works that 
we propose to make some extracts. In them the 
two characters in which Griin claims a special 
hearing eminently appear—the historico-romantle 
and the political poet; and in none of his sub- 
| sequent effusions has he surpassed, if indeed he 
has equalled, the respective merit of those pro- 
'ductions. Such, at least, is owr opinion. 

Our author continued to reside among his 
Carinthian peasantry, who (as a brother bard 
'says*) “neither knew that their landlord was a 
| poet nor what a poet was in general, least of all 
| what a political and movement writer was.” But 
the character of political poet which Anastatius 
| had so successfully asserted in his ‘“‘ Spaziergdnge” 
raised expectations which the public was not dis- 
posed to renounce. People who had tasted that 
first delicacy craved for another supply of piquant 
food. In 1835 appeared the series of poems en- 
titled “Schutt” (Ruins). The chords of the poet’s 
lyre are not, in our judgment, here struck either 
/with so vigorous or so skilful a hand as in the 
'“* Spaztergdinge.” To the sedentary Anastatius 
_we prefer Anastatius a-foot. We like better the 
_promenading troubadour of political poetry, with 
his evelle slung about him in Vienna streets and 
environs. Yet ‘‘ Schutt”? contains some admirable 
pieces, and cannot justly be pronounced unworthy 
of the author. 

Between the years 1837 and 1842 there were 
several editions collective of the minor poems of 
_Anastatius Griin. In these are many and great 
beauties—many mannerisms and peculiarities also, 
no doubt; here and there some strained thoughts 
or too involved expressions may be reproached to 
them; and indeed this may be counted one of the 
/faults of the author. But the eye for nature, the 





| 





| * Edward Von Banernfeld, a popular Austrian poet, & 
| liberal, and the author of numerous comic pieces, 04 
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sympathy with humanity, the appreciation of the 
beautiful and the noble, are unmistakable in them. 
An extract or two will suflice to bear out this 
tribute. 

During the interval just mentioned, Count 
Auersperg was guilty of an act which he probably 
thought himself at full liberty to perpetrate, and 


w hich certainly does not seem to be an offence of 


the first magnitude—he married. This might, 
we think, be pardoned as a weakness incident to 
humanity; but he pushed the atrocity further 
still. The lady he took unto himself was a lady 
in his own rank of life—the Countess Maria 
Attems, daughter of Count Ignatius Attems, 
governor of the neighbouring province of Styria. 
T he simple- -minded enormity seems to have brought 
upon him the suspicion and wrath of some of the 
party which, bawling for political freedom, would 
fain have exercised person: al tyranny. A fable 
was got up of his having applied for a post at 
onant. ‘* Anastatius Griin has married a countess,” 
it was said, “‘he’s a count himself; he’s secking 
the ke y of chamberlain ; no doubt he has aposta- 
tised.’” With true Metternich machiavelism the 
Austrian censorship refused to allow any defence 
against these accusations to appear, hoping thus 
to ruin his credit with the liberals. The poet 
replied at a later period, and with dignity, to 
attacks of this kind in his ‘* Niebelungen im 
Frack,”’ flinging this noble rebuke at the assailers 
of individual : freedom—the self-constituted arbiters 
of liberalism :— 


“He in whose heart the sunbeains of freedoin once 
have shined, 

Ne'er quits her cause, no never; 
tain comrades joined— 

We carry the banner of Freedom, and not he 
livery—we ! 

The serf wants under-servants; 
donr’s slave Vil be.” 


though with cer- 


but not een bree- 


This ‘* Niebelungen im Frack”’ (in 1813) and the 
“ Pfaff vom Halenberg”’ are the latest products ot 
Anastatius’s muse. In the former, in which the 


author has adopted the metrical form of that | 


misty epic which, with unconscious irony, the 
grave Teutons are pleased to call a German Homer, 
he takes for his subject the inordinate passion of 
a certain Saxon Duke (Maurice, Administrator of 
Merseburg) for the bass-viol. This hobby of the 
respect: able Herzog served as a vehicle for satire 
of another kind directed against political poetry 
of the abusive sc :hool—George Herweg to wit. 
The success, however, of the * Nichelungen”’ was 
not very great. Although it had a real person: lity 
for its subject, like the © Letzte Ritter,” the public 
did not find in it the fine glow and racy freshness 
of that earlier effort. Many of its beauties were 
overlooked or unrecognised, and the whole was 
regarded as a fine piece of fun or humour dpropos 
* Wenn ihren Strahl die Freyheit einmal durch’s Herz 
xegossen, 
Abfallt der nie und nimmer, trotz sond'ren Kampf 
genossen. 
Wir tragen der Freyheit Banner, nicht ihre Livereien ; 
Der Knecht will unterknechte; der Freiheit selbst 
kein Sklay ich sein, 
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to the ducal performer on the bass-viol; and that 
did not satisfy those who remembered the romantic 
garland of Maximilian or the political promenades 
of the Vates Vindobonensis. 

The “ Pfaff vom Kalenberg”’ was promised long 
before it came. It did not make its appearance 
till 1850. In the meantime, Count Auersperg 
had witnessed the reviving hopes of ever-hoping, 
never-finding, never-ending, still- pursuing Ger- 
many; the whole- unity, the restricted-unity, the 
no- unity—phs ses throngh which passed its at- 
tempts at political regeneration; the changing 
fortunes of the Frankfort Parliament, all its 
aspirations, and all its disappointment ; all its 
honourable hopes and all its humbug—the flou- 
rishing fanfares at its commencement, the weak 
whining whistle at its close. He made one of the 
National Assembly at Frankfort; but seems to 
have taken speedi ly either to disgust or to despair, 
for in August of the same year he withdrew to 
his quiet country-life again. He does not appear 
to have been able to reconcile his own decidedly 

German sentiments with the Slavonic ones of at 
least the moiety of his constituents. The * Pfaff 
vom Halenberg,” then, was re ady for publication, 
it is said, betore the events of 1848; but its author 
was unwilling to cast it among the troubled 


waters which, in that year, agitated his own 
country and the greater part of Europe too. The 


contrast, indeed, could scarcely be stronger than 
between the p atern: al, patriarchal g government (to 
call it so by courtesy) of Otho the Merry—one of 


the heroes of the poem—and the state of things 
in that memorable year. 
the Kalenberg, popular hero as he was of Vien- 


The tippling Curé of 


nese tradition, would have found a strange audi- 
tory for his jolly theology in the streets of Vi jenna 
in March or in October, 48. We may observe, 
moreover, that something of the same idea seems 
to have been in the poet's mind when drawing 
Mux and Herzog Otto. Fach is placed 
before us as a specimen of the good-hearted mo- 
narch. Mar, besides being a chivalrous prince, 
is also a good fellow; and we can’t help having a 
suspicion that the author, with all his liberal sen- 


Avarser 


'timents, has a sneaking kindness for the paternal 
ri rule of a ki ngly accident, 


in preference to the 
more solid guarantees of constitutional govern- 
ment. If so, his retreat from the Frankfort Par- 
liament receives an additional explanation. 

The ‘‘Romanzen-Arantz” of the “ Letzte Rit- 
ter’ opens with a quaintly-conceived piece, en- 
titled ‘* The Ruler’s Cradle.” A joiner is singing 
away as he plies his trade in his workshop; and 
thus runs the lugubrious merriment :— 
‘Whither, ye gallants, nding? and thou, drear come 

rades, say? 
Whither, ye skippers on the sea? 
whither aw ay? 
All bound alike: 
bling, too. 
Meanwhile, at home stay I, and make the coffins 
for me and you.” 

At Neustadt lives a joiner, the castle near he wones, 
Thence every day this ditty comes, iu the same dyll 
tones ; sen 

82 


thou, eripple, 
riding, and hob- 


all! sailing, 





i nat nowinail : 
a ne 
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Young master joiner sings it, as soon as shines the That clouded brow, that drooping eye, a bitter grief 
declare. 


morn, PE iy : 
Song sung from fresh and merry lips, where never Yes! a the desolate daughter weeps for her father 
there. 


beard was shorn. 
Once came into the workshop a inan in haste and At Nancy to the funeral came, folk from far and near, 
Led by a mournful piety; nor flowed there then a 


glee— ; 
“Up, master, make a cradle, and make it speedily. ; Dia eal . 
Long live our Emperor, Frederic! long may his line | | nfelt or feigned. When princes die, ‘tis then their 
: deeds arise— 


r sway ! mm ?* - , rm La 
For th’ Empress Leonora hath borne a son to-day.” | Flattery may veil the life of kings: Truth lights 
| their obsequies. 


The joiner frames the cradle, of good stout timber 


C] “~ _— “ fin. f re Next come the meeting and the e=pousals of 
4 of ; . St nec . ‘ 
[oe the betrothed pair. Ghent and Bruges are ra- 
prepared. r ; ; ‘ 
‘diant with /fétes; as, in our own day, upon a 


Spurted the splinters sparklingly, saw scraped, and 
hammer rung ; 

While, keeping time, his quaint old song the youth- 
ful master sung. 


The first important event in the youth of Maxi- 
milian is his betrothal to Mary of Burgundy. Now came the messengers of spring, with carols 
Charles the Bold had the idea of founding a re-appearing, . 
new kingdom of Burgundy; and with this view | And the first shoots their modest heads up to the 
a meeting takes place between the Duke and the light were rearing, 
old Emperor, Frederic IfI., at Treves, where the As with Bavaria’s trusty Duke, Max took his plea- 

: . ; % a i: sant way, 
union of the young couple is agreed upon. Aus Upon the greensward riding; and thus he ‘gan to 


renewal of marriage-ties between the reigning 
family of the Belgic Provinces and the House of 
Austria. The preceding marriage by proxy is 
touched off in these few lively verses :— 


tria and Burgundy ally themselves by marriage- ali 
union ; as we all know, the fertile source of dis- : see = 
. - . |‘ Took, Louis mine, how fair all round returning life 
putes and wars for generations to come—the poiut 
comes out, 


— which turned the politics of central Europe How joy the palace and the cot goes busily about. 
for centuries afterwards. All the world is fami-|[},¢ messengers of love return in all the sweet coun- 
liar with the end of Charles the Bold, on the tree, 

bloody field of Lorraine. The fine dramatic scene | And thou a trusty messenger of love shalt be for me. 
of Anne of Geierstein, with the shock of the hos- | « [‘ Burgundy’s Mary hie thee; greet her from me; 
tile hosts of Burgundy and Switzerland, and the and stand 

treachery of Campo Basso, will readily recur to} My proxy at the altar, and join with hers thine hand, 
the reader. The close of the rash Duke’s career | And lead her to the bridal bed.—Nay, laugh not, 


is thus sung by the Austrian bard :— _ rogue, I pray thee ; 
For, clad in mail it is that thou beside the bride inust 





* Now, fare thee well, dear daughter mine ; and if, as | lay thee. 
well may be, “Mail on right arm, on right thigh mail: to signily 
I come no more, then take thou another lord to thee. | that she efi. 
Iu Austria sun thy ripening bloom; fair, fertile My choice in peace and battle, and my devise shall 
Austria: there, | he . 
here py ey flower of chivalry, earth holds not And ‘twixt you both a naked sword shall gleam both 
g one 80 fair. bright and keen, 
With tearful eyes, the daughter looks after him afar, To signify, ‘Wo to the wretch’ would step our bands 
As he, with all his chivalry, rode out in pomp of war. | between.” 
way, away! 's e > captains | Gaj ’ 
A “y: away! the armour's glance, the captains’ Gaily Bavaria rode his way; and gay, where’er he 
shout aloud, ‘came . , 
Burst from the wreath of dust, as flash and clap! woe ever. 
: » oe , Was every one—the troope ‘sOhn— 2 
Dien aeliad dled tons mne—the trooper and the parson—all the 


At Nancy, for the ravens, there was a feast 6 a : | Burgher and boor alike rejoiced, each as his mode 
here was the irial tried and judged, and bloody was | might be, 
th’ award. And eke the lovely Duchess in the land of Burgundy. 


Down, trunk and branch, went Burgundy: and in ada i , ; 
the self-same hour This is pleasant poetry, is it not, fair readers? 


-Cropp'd was the flower of Switzer's land; cropp'd , and we wish you all as merry a minstrel at your 





was Lorraine's fair flow’r. nuptials—should they not yet have been cele- 
Who late distinct by badge and hue, stood face to brated. 

face as foes, | We pass a victory of Max's over the French at 
Inebadge and hue, confounded now, side by side | Guinegate. Soon a son and heir is born to him ;* 

repose, . ia ee ee ne 
Like kings in purple mantle with their red, red blood | __ * This, it is scarcely necessary to say, was Philip the 

at peace, Fair, husband of the unhappy Joanna of Castile, and 


Peace signed and sealed by that dread judge who | father of Charles V. A daughter was the second fruit of 
makes all strife to cease. | Max's union with Mary of Burgundy—Margaret, sue- 
_cessively the rejected betrothed of the Danphin (after- 


At Nancy, in the Minster, there is a new grave-stone: | wards Charles VIII.), the widow of Don Juan (brother 
And leaning, like a monument, a woman pale and | of Joanna and heir of the Spanish monarchy), and the 
lene. wife of Philibert of Savoy. . 
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And soon the dear- 


and the land is again fétéd. 
loved wife is lost, and the old turbulent land is | 


ere long in turbulence again. The sturdy burghers 
of the Flemish towns are up and doing. The 
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‘ The evening's fine; so let us go chant in the open 


air ; 
We shall have no mastiffs howling in the holy 


Psalms out there.” 


ardianship of young Philip is claimed by the| With rosary and breviary, the nuns and monks went 


estates of Flanders; and the boy is placed in the | 


keeping of the authorities of Ghent. They who’ 
had condemned and executed Hugonet and. 
Humbercourt, the counsellors of Mary, for a pro- | 
jected alliance with the Dauphin of France, now | 
proposed to marry her daughter to that prince ! | 
Tumults occur at Bruges, and Max himself is 
seized and clapped in durance by the worthies of 
that ancient city; from which the approach of 
German armies delivers him. In the poem, 
Kunz von der Rosen, the King’s fool and friend, 
‘who plays a significant and well-sustained ré/e 
in this ‘‘Romanzen Kranz,’’) makes a fruitless 
attempt to induce Max to break his parole and 
escape from prison; and Max, upon joining his 
German rescuers, shows considerable generosity 
and forgiveness of injuries .... in the poem. 
But—sorry as we are to differ from so agreeable an 
authority—amicus Anastatius, sed magis amica 
veritas, History tells of this ‘‘ Letster Ritter’ 
that he not over-faithfully observed the oath 
sworn by him on his own deliverance. ‘‘ Trois 
jours aprés,’’ says a good modern historian of the 
country, ‘il donnait ordre 4 ses soldats de courir 
sus aux gens de Flandre.”* But we must not, 
we suppose, be too exigeant on that score. 

From the episode of the Flemish troubles, we 
select the two following pieces, as excellent spe- 
cimens of Count Auersperg in the dashing style, 
and of his handling of the humorous. A fortress 
of the Low Countries is here so ingeniously in- 
vested and so triumphantly taken by Anastatius 
and his hero in conjunction, that even My Uncle | 
Toby and the Corporal would, we are sure, have | 
commended the exploit, notwithstanding the | 
somewhat irregular approaches of the besieging | 
army and the absence of the usual forms of a_ 


slege, 





MAX BEFORE DENDERMONDE. | 


How welcome to the traveller shows Dendermonde’s 
strong town, | 
Its battlements all gleaming as the golden sun goes 
down. 
But, Max, for thee’s no welcome, these rebels brave | 
__ thy power, 
heir gates are barred, their banners flaunt upon | 
wall and tower. =“ | 


i 


The abbot of Dendermonde, he was set with his 
monks to sup, 

And if the meats were meagre, with wine he made it | 
up. 


* Surgamus, brothers! no idlers we monks must be, 
I trow; 

One duty must follow another, so let us a-walking | 
go oi 
= th f 


At Dendermonde 

_ reading o'er 

The legend of Saint Abelard, and her eyes they 
wept full sore : 


ee 


the abbess with her nuns was. 








7 Histoire dela Belgique. par H, G. Moke, Professeur | 
Fs [ hiversite de Gand. 





out 

Atthe town-gate, to saunter the pleasant fields about : 

The nuns they sang so sweetly, the monks so stoutly 
sighed, 

“Sweet bridegroom, Jesus!" those; and these, “ O 
Mary, come, sweet bride!” 


And as they came to good greenwood, singing on 
either hand, 

Rustled the branches briskly, and a thundering voice 
cried, “ Stand!” 

And dashing through copse and brushwood, came 
gallants in helm and mail, 

That the monks’ teeth 'gan chatter, and the nuns 
turned deadly pale. 


And trampling apy o the thicket, a stately cavalier 

Bursts, and reins up his snorting steed amidst that 
martial gear ; 

‘Ha! welcome, o' God's name,” he cried, “ye're 
come out far, I swear :— 

God save thee, my Lady Abbess; Sir Abbot, ‘greet 


you fair, 

“sTis Max of Austria greets ye. ‘Troth, I'm cam- 
paigning too: 

But for to-night my quarters I'd willingly change 


with you. 

Come! tent for tent! my board’s not rich: enough 
for hungry folks; 

And many a foaming pitcher shines, and many a 
‘platter smokes. 


“T'm somewhat out of spirits—would fain my mind 
divert, 

But most of all do I delight in the merry mummers’ 
sport ; 

I've just bethought me of a prank—ye must not say 
me nay ;— 

Ye'll lend us cowl and cape to-night,—and veil too, 
by my fay.” 


Thereat the monks’ beards waggle, the nuns began 
to blush, 

And ‘mong themselves they whispered, “ God help 
us at this push!” 

But Max spake to his following, “ My merry men, I 
Sav, 

Come, half to the cape, and half to the veil; then 
quick to the town away! « 


'“ Tet Barbanson his carcase insert ‘neath the Abbot's 


cape, 

Thou, hus my merry mentor, take the Lady Ab- 
bess’ shape. 

‘Tis a mad march, and therefore there's business of 
this kind; 

So, quick to Dendermonde, | trust not to be long 
\ehind.” 


Now monks and nuns, in cowl and veil, drawn up in 
order stood ; 

Friend Kunz, he looked so stately in the garb of 
sisterhood ! 

And as the pretty Abbess hangs the veil before his 
eyes, 

He thinks—just what a fool like him would think ; 

you may surmise. 


At Dendermonde on the rampart, aleaning on hig 


spear, | 
A sentry stands, and trolls his song all out ip the 


moonshine clear. 
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“O, a monk with a cape, and a monkey or ape! 
rhyme, it’s good and fine ; 

For the monkey or ape, and the monk with his cape, 
each loves his wench and wine.” 

“ Now burn that slanderous throat of thine; is't thus 
thou say’st thy pray rs? 

Quick, open the gate, blasphemer!” 
made Abbot swears. 

The new-made Abbot at the gate swore a round oath 
in ire, 

And the impatient sisterhood growled surlily in quire. 

“Your pardon, good Sir Abbot; but ‘tis a curious 
case 

That an Abbot should curse like a cut-throat, an Ab- 
bess vent deep bass.” 


and the new- 


Shaking his head, the sentry thus says to himself 


aside, 
Then creak the iron hinges, and the gate stands open 
wide. 


“Would’st have thine entrance-fee, man? in sooth | 


thy voice is good, 

So I will teach thee a song, man! may be ‘tis some 
what rude. 

But ‘tis of pious uses,” 
swinging 

The sword round her head, “and will take thee in u 
trice to Heav'n a singing.” 


said the Lady Abbess, 


Ha! how the blades go whistling! how through the 
strects they pour! 

How battle-cry and ‘laruin mingle in wild uproar! 

Sure never did nuns deal round them such lusty 
strokes; such a sum 


Of souls never yet was recruited by monks for the | 


kingdom to come. 


At the gate are trumpets tingling, there’s the tramp 


of horse without; 
There's flourish of drums a-beating: ha! Max that 
is thy shout! 
Now welcome, sire, in Dendermonde; with thy ban- 
her cong st-crownhe d, . 
Hang it out high, in pomp and pride, to all the land 
around. 

"Tis done; next morn the victor bids the rebel chief. 
tains call, 

“Tn sooth,” he said, “ | thought not so soon to meet 
you all, 


But as priests, and not avengers, we entered here this | 


while; 
And the priest's office is, sirs, to—pardon and recon- 
cule.” 

The next specimen we take of the Flemish ad- 
ventures is written in the same fine round text—a 
picture drawn by the same bold pencil, lighted 
and shaded by the same skilful colouring. Nothing 
could be in better keeping with the country. 
You would think you were looking upon a sccne 
of one of the masters of that school—Teniers or 
Cstade might have furnished the company col- 
lected in the piece, entitled 
THE THRONE AND THE 


STOO], 


THREE-LEGGED 


Here it is:— 


Three heads of Guilds sat gaming, drinking, singing, 
in Bruges’ town; 7 

"Twas the dyer, and the sooty smith, and the skipper 
burly and brown. 

And with them Sutor Koppenoll, from Ghent, » 
boisterous blade, 

A bawler in the conneil-hall 


~a botcher at his trade 


the | “‘ There's news, my masters!” 





POFT. 


Sutor cries, “ His 
Royal Majesty 


Comes here at Candlemas: God grant that there be 


light to see!” 

The dyer takes th’ occasion to peep in his neighbour's 
cards, 

The while he mumbles, half aloud, the old song's 
merry words — 


“QO, once there was a kingling,—a marmot, [ would 
s1v— ‘4 

Who was by no means unemployed, for he slept all 
night and day. 

At night, because to sleep at night in this life is ens. 
tomary ; 

And by day, because that very sleep had made him 
weak and weary.” 


At this the smith breaks in, and cvies, “ Why, as for 
Max, d've see, 

| bear no grudge against him; a brave, good ear! js 

he, 

But for those gentry, iron-shod, who want, for love o' 

the sport, 

To dance and prance on the people’s corns—a curse 

on them ! his court!” 


The Sutor claps him on the back, smiling so enn- 
pingly, 

A pair of nice new boots, friend smith, I'd like to 
make for thee.” 

Just then the dyer slaps the board, and cries, 

| “ Hurrah! I've won: for 

See, bere’s the king of clubs, and see the knave of 
diamonds done for.” 


In wrath the bluff brown skipper smashed the cards 

| against the wall, 

* “Tis a God-a-mercy life ye lead on shore, ye lands- 
men all. 

Poor knaves! the kings e’en smite them down! Yes! 
so they ever serve ye.” 


['p sprung the men, down went the stools—was ter- 
rible topsy-turvy. 


(Quoth smith, “ A wretched bauble, in truth, the scep- 
tre is, 

I’ hold it sorry craftwork, as a proof-piece, Sirs, I 
wis. 

*|'ve many a scarlet rag at home, that’s a-mould- 
ering, cries the dyer, 

“They'd make a throne of Sutor’s stool, only raise it 
a trifle higher.” 


Shaking his head sagaciously, full of sublime import, 

Stood Sutor, and his wisdom delivered in this sort, 

“The shoe of State— Republica—of late hath got a 
hole in’t, 

But master Koppenoll opines there's means to 
mend the sole in't. 


“Pray, Sirs, who gave the sceptre into the monarch’s 
hand? 

Why, Ile who reigns in Heav'n; for /Ze created land 
—thetr land. 

but for these Netherlands, ‘tis we by human skill 
did make them, 

And so we'll take our Governors just where we choose 
to take them.” 


* Bravo, thou sturdy Sutor! Our leader shalt thou 
be.”’ 

So shouted loud in chorus the other comrades three; 

And staggered out of doors, and rushed up to the 
tower amain, 

Vugged all the bells, and rang th’ alarm again, again, 


neain 
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Now you might see i’ th’ market-place the flags of; Then up and spake Sir Albert, from Saxon_land, 


Guilds expanded, 
And all around them, severally, the Curporations 


banded. 
At first "twas but a murmur, but soon in boisterous 


tone, 
From the people and the principals came “ Koppenoll, 


lead us on!” 

Then through the streets and squares the wild up- 
roarious rabble flings, 

Shatt’ring and trampling in the slime the monuments 
of kings. 

Flew iron, bronze; flew sceptre, sconce; flew ducal 
nose of stone, 

And wooden brains—right royal brains—went spin- 
ning many an one. 


A rapid, rattling, excellent sketch, this seems 
to us, of popular sedition. In the meantime, 
however, Maximilian had been chosen King of 
the omans—a text which the author seizes on 
for the following animated description, with a 
tender touch at the close :— 


MAXIMILIAN, KING OF THE ROMANS. 


“The crown of gold sits heavily upon my bald old 
head, 

Thou, Max, my sturdy son, wilt wear it lighter in 
my stead. 

Trembling in mine, the seceptre rests firmly in thy 
hand.” 

So thought the aged Emperor, and so thought all 
the land. 


At Aix within the Minster, at the crowning of the 


king, 

There are silks and velvets waving, helms and mitres 
vlistening, 

lis brow anoint with th’ holy oil, young Maximilian 
there, 


Bears the Great Charles's sword in hands worthy the 
weight to bear. 

Cologne's gray Bishop, though his head by age had 
long been shaken, 

As lustily as when by friend the hand of friend is 
taken, 

Now grasps the crown untrembling—knows that on 
nobler brow 

None ever placed a diadem than where he sets it 
now. 

The organ’s tones have died away, and in th’ imperial 
hall, 

At the joyous crowning-banquet sit lords and princes 
all; 

rrom silver flagons runs the wine, cool as the 
fountain purling, 

\nd coaxingly from plates of gold come savoury 
vapours curling. 

The Palatine the goblet raised, and laughingly 
began, 

‘Long live old Father Rhine! 
who boast it can, 

He harbours in his borders a jewel so divine, 

One that can set his heart a-fire, like these good 
grapes of mine.” 

Then, each in turn, the princes praised their realm 


and fair countrée, 
And Frederic, the old Emperor, his Austria vaunted 
he ; 


Fair sirs, let boast 


Cologne's gray Bishop boasted his mighty Minster | 


high, 
“aie ti! 4) 


'" 
ty f 


“In gold 

And iron lies my treasure, sparkling in miner's hold, 

The gold our women teaches to be blameless, bright, 
and pure, 

Our manhood from the iron learns stout nerve and 
spirit sure.’ 


Then up and spake the Swabian Count, the bearded 
Eberhard, he— 

“In truth, no jewel of that kind sprouts in the 
fields for me; 

But if in deepest wildwood, I list mine eyes to 
close, 

Each subject's breast a pillow were, where softly I'd 


repose.” 


Time was and Max had ta’en his part, in sucha 
contest vying, 

But now his love, his life, his all, is in the dark 
earth lying ; 

Closed are his lips in silence, with their melancholy 
smile, 

But warmly, feelingly, he pressed the Swabian's 
hand the while. 


The scene changes again. Farewell to Flanders, 
for the nonce. After a visit to trusty Tyrol, in 


which Max has a narrow escape of his life while 


chamois-hunting, we are before the walls of the 
Austrian capital. The Emperor Frederie ILI. 


(whose almost sole happy act, by the way, was 





| wider, Justinus Korner, has a neat little poem, 


the marrying of his son to the heiress of Bur- 
gundy) had been dispossessed of his Duchy of 
Lower Austria by Matthias Corvinus, That 
glorious Hungarian being now dead, Max suc- 
ceeds in regaining the ancient family heritage, 
and carries the warinto Hungary. Itis, we may 
mention, about this time that the succession in 
Hungary “looms in the distance” for the House 
of Austria. Well, Maximilian is now before the 
walls of the old capital, before that oft-besieged 
and battered city, Queen of the Danube. As in 
the case of the marriage of Hapsburg and Bur- 
gundy, so here, certain similarities (with a dif- 
ference concomitant, no doubt) to the occurrences 
of our own day will, doubtless, strike the reader. 
Hlistory, it is said, repeats itself; but we will 
venture to say that the poet, when he penned 
these verses, as little thought of living to see the 
Magyar threatening the capital of the empire, or 
its own sovereigns retaking forcible possession of 
it, as he did of witnessing a revival of family alli- 
ance between the Fleming and the Austrian. 


MAX VOR WIEN. 


There is a plot of upland that near Vienna lies, 

Thereon an old gray column carved in quaint and 
curious guise. 

The “ Spinner at the Cross” is called the spot since 
olden days, 

And the dim legends of old Time hang over it 
always. 





* This saying of the old Wirtemberger is a favourite 
text with his countrymen. The deservedly 
Swabian chansonnier, the prince of olka- 

entitled 


“ Der riechate Fiirst,” in which Eberhard mit dem Barto 
delivers at Worms the same sentiment as here et Aix-lu. 


elds Bavaria, and his blue stream rolling by. Chapelle, 
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E’en to this day the traveller, that halteth here | 
awhile, Sy taeeh 

Feels solemn, sweet enchantment his yielding soul 
beguite ; , ee 

Feels inspiration o'er him its rustling pinions fold, — 

Descending like the bird of light from realms of 
sunny gold. 

For there in all its vastness, in all its proud array, 

As by one magic touch, the old imperial city lay ; 

Around, green heights and forests, stream, mead, | 
and harvest-gold, 

A charter of all goodly things by Providence out- | 
rolled. | 


And all around that sea of stone, here spread o’er | 
valley fair, | 
On mountains and on uplands green, on slopes | 
inclining there ; | 
Hamlet, aud church, and mansion, dotting the wide | 
neward, 

As solitary sheep that browse far from the general herd. 


And hark! the various murmurs, the sound of | 
chariots rolling, | 

Bells from a hundred steeples, shouts of mirth and | 
carols trolling ; 

In thousand echoes up it comes, straight to th’, 
arrested ear, 

As if one general hymn cried out, “ A happy people's 
here |’ 

Gently thou feel’st the conscious soil tremble thy | 
footsteps under, 

So bravely life and pleasure bound and beut the 
ground down yonder. 

Gently the breeze around thee comes purling, light, 
and clear, | 

Aud whispers to thy conscious heart, “ A happy 
people's here !" 


i 
| 


Not so felt Maximilian, what time he stationed here, 

With horsemen and with fantassins, with banner, 
shield, and spear, 

With burnished helm and cuirass, but mournfully 
looked he, . 

With moistened eve upon the town, and all that fair 
countree. 


What though he gaze again upon the giant Minster 
high, 

The massive walls, and vonder the blue Danube 
sweeping by— 

Danube, that like enchanter’s snake that watch bv 
treasure holds, 

In the bright cincture of its waves the faithful city 
folds” ° 

What though the gray old castle of his race again 
he spy, 

While oer his soul the Inemory comes of happier 
days gone by; : 
Where erst caressed by peaceful gales, flew Haps- 

burg’s standard, there 
St.Stephen’s warrior-blazonry flaunts fiercely in the air. 


And the broad fields around him—so drear and 
waste they be! 

rst waved the golden ears as waves the multitn- 
dinous sea. 

Who harvested ?—the husbandman ’—reaped he the 
fields indeed ? 

Or was the fair frnit trampled by the wild Hun's 
browsing steed ” . 


Where the green heights range yonder, the brielit 
blue stream along, ; 

Erst caine from out the clustering vines the > 
cheertul sony 
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Ab, 


| Thy 





where is now the vintager? He comes not, o 


alone 
At night he comes, and silently, compelled to steal 


his own. 
In all yon village churches that stand so white and 


sheen, 
Mute are the bells, the song is mute—men mutter 


low within. 


How changed from when thanksgiving was the peo. 


ple’s only prayer : 

What blessings could they ask of Heav'n who free 
and happy were? 

Wail upon wail, and cloud on cloud, from many a 
smoking home, 

As 't called him, ‘“‘ To thy people come—come, thou 
Deliverer, come !” 

And Max, he sees; the answer bursts burning from 
his breast— 

“Yes, soon to you, my people, shall rescue come and 
rest! 

“ Austria, my lovely Austria! where is the land like 
thee? 

The diamond Truth thou bear'st as shield—eh, guard 
it constantly ! 

The very air that's o'er thee breathes blessings 

thousand fold, 

paths are streams of silver, and thy mountains 

wells of gold! 


“ Hail, my own land! But woe is me to see thee thus 
again, 

With grief in all thy dwellings, grief in valley, hill, 
and plain! 

Thine air the burning hamlet’s smoke, thy rivers 
streams of blood; 

Despair thine only song, and truth thy sole remaining 
good. 


“And thou, my own ancestral town, Vienna! thus 
again 

To see thee! Banners on thy walls all drenched 
with blood like rain! 

Alas! no peaceful garlands thy prince must bring 
thee now, 

But with war's fiery tresses he perforce must wreathe 
thy brow. 


+ 


“Much hast thou borne, and much must bear; but 
sul my vision ranging, 

Sees this thy prison-house of woe to joyous teinp!: 
changing. ; 

Soon, soon, may peace returning, thy constant trut!: 
repay, 

And freedom from thy long, long night, dawn to a 
lasting day !” ; 


We cordially echo the desire expressed in the 
last line for the good city and citizens of the old 
capital of the Caesars; although the sense we 
should attach to the wish would be different from 
the intention of the apostrophiser on this occasion, 
and perhaps larger than the excellent Anastatius 
himself, with his paternal and patriarchal predi- 
lections, might be altogether disposed to extend 
It to. 

We are soon passed into Switzerland with 
Maximilian’s arms; but we must not allow this 
pussage to detain ushere, albeit accompanied with 
‘ome fine invocations of the Spirit of Freedom, 
and some laudations of Liberty, on one of its 
fuvourite seats; impartial enough, certainly, in 
the month of an Hapsburghian bard, with refe- 
renee to the eountrymen of Toll, <As we hear 
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their echoes answering from the Kuhhorn and the 
Jungfrau, the noble sonnet of Wordsworth chimes 
jin upon our unforgetting ears, and seems to swell 
the chorus— 

Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains, «ce. 


To this Swiss expedition of Max’s, succeeds a 
certain feud within the empire, for the succession 
of a Duke of Bavaria, between a prince of that 
house and one of the Electors Palatine. We may 
observe, that in this ‘‘ Letzter Ritter” the poet, 
with an historical subject matter, launches now 
and then an allusion that may well be caught up 
for more modern days—indications these of the 
movings within him, which took another form and 
spoke more loudly and directly out in his next 
following production, the ‘‘ Spaztergdnge.”’ For 
instance, the episode just alluded to, of the feud 
between the two German princes, closes with this 
word of warning. Ata banquet, where the ad- 
yersaries are reconciled, Max binds them with a 
scarf with the double-eagle embroidered on it, and 
this sentence in double distich :— 


Two heads were never given to the German eagle’s | 
share, | 

That beak with beak should quarrels pick, and each | 
the other tear ; 

But that of danger from afar its ken should be aware, | 


| 


For this the German eagle has of eyes adouble pair. | 


Who can deny the applicability, the frequently- | 
recurring, the recent need of this admonitory hint | 
to the much-lacerated, many-kingdomed, state- | 
splintered ‘‘ Fatherland?” It is very just; even 
as we write, there is no saying how soon the so/r- 
darité of the Confederation may be _ severely 
tested; how soon that brief lecture upon bi-aquilar 
duties may receive another illustration. Yet it 
would have been more handsome in you, O Anas- 
tatius, to have acknowledged your obligations to 
a great English poet, knowing, as you did, that 
it was Dr. Isaac Watts who furnished you with 
the fundamental sentiment :— 

Those little hands were never meant 
To tear each other's eyes. 

but we are again in the Pays Bas, in Artois, 
aud on that field which, like other greater and 
more famous fields, was to witness a second en- 
counter of hostile armies. Max had already 
When only Archduke of, Austria, in the lifetime 
of his consort, Mary of Burgundy), gained a vic- 
tory at Guinegate over the French, in the reign 
of Louis XI., thirty-three years before this time. 
English auxiliaries from Edward 1V., the old ally 
of the Burgundian, had assisted at it. Now ano- 
ther victory is won on the same spot, by the same 
allied armies, against the same foe. It is the 
Battle of Spurs. The chivalry of France, with 
Bayard, La Palisse, Bussi d’Amboise, at its head, 
Was put to shame; the Chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche, himself made prisoner. History, how- 
ever, 18 at variance as to the chief part played in 
this fight on the side of the allies. German his- 
torians assign it to the German Prince, and this, 
of course, suits the poct’s purpose; but an histo- 
nan who probably cared as little for the fame of 
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the eighth Henry as for that of the first Maxi- 
milian, gives it tothe former. ‘II assiste,” says 
Voltaire, ‘4 une victoire que remporte Henri, & la 
nouvelle journée de Guinegate, nommée la jour- 
née des Eperons, dans le méme lieu od lui-méme 
avait gagné une bataille dans sa jeunesse.” 

It was Maximilian’s daughter, Margaret, 
widow ofthe Duke of Savoy, and Governante of the 
Pays Bas, who brought about this common action 
of the two Princes against the menacing neighbour 
of Belgium, by the League of Malines; to which 
Pope Leo X. and old Ferdinand of Aragon, grown 
gray in political intrigue and ambition, were also 
parties. And apropos to ‘“‘ Leagues,’ the word 
may serve to introduce the meeting of the two 
monarchs, not “in,” but not very far from “the 
Vale of Arde.”’ 


THE ALLIANCE OF THE PRINCES. 

All . the field by Teroudne two hosts allied there 
ay, 

‘Twas hatred of the Frenchman had brought them 
there that day. 

There England's lion laps the air, and there in all 
its pride, 

Germany's double eagle spreads its mighty pinions 
wide. 

‘Twixt Frank and German flows the Rhine: what 
charmed courser bore 

Thee, German, with thine angry sword, th’ impetuous 
river o'er? ; 

‘Twas Hate! the dark, the winged steed, that took 
the daring spring; 

And only Love, branch-bearing dove, flies further on 
the wing. 

‘Twixt Frank and Briton rolls the sea: who was't 
the bridge that spanned 

For England's mail-clad host to march into the 
Frenchman's land? 

Hate was the mighty architect, tamer of strait and 
sea, 

And only world-creating Love builds mightier things 
than he. 

A princely pair was strolling outside the camp that 
day, 

It was young British Henry, and Max with hair 
yrown gray ; 

And smooth and shining as a lake before their eyes 
there lay, 

All the broad plain from Teroudne to Guinegate 
away 

At Henry's side walked Talbot, as if on heaven's 
high road, 

Companioning the stately moon 
planet strode ; 

While, as the merry morning star beside the God of 
Davy, 

Kunz with his lord and master jogged sociably his 
way. 

And Max looked round him musing, and sad his 
spirit grew— 

“Ah me! how every thing in life's at once both old 
and new ! 

Here won | my first vict'ry—'us thrice ten years ago, 

And here, e’en here, to-morrow, my last ‘twill be, 1 
trow. 


“ Bastion and barbican, and tow’r and gate, I see 
them there, 
And here the wide champasign; and all, all, are as 


once they were 


Mars’ blood red 
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The earth, the air, wear still the look they wore at 
that far day: 

Only the churechyard’s larger grown, and this, my 
head, more gray. 

“Yet, all how changed! there's sprung meantime, 
another race of men: 

Autumn hath mown,and spring hath sown, the earth 
full oft since then! 

The gales have blustered and whispered : 
hath set and shone, 

Only the ancient enmity still stalks this scene upon.” 

“ Nay, brother,” broke in Henry, “ forget not love I 
pray: 

‘The love, that in a firm accord, unites our arms this 


day. 
QO, may it last to distant time! yes, let it last alway, 
And Max, he pressed him to his heart; said, ‘ 
yes, for ay.” 


the sun 


And there in solemn silence stood the Princes, linked 
in love, 

And silent, in its deep clear blue, th’ eternal sky | 
above: 

And silent all the fields around—plains stretching 
fur away— 

As in mute echo of the words, those solemn words, 
+s l’or oe 

's in the cathedral, 


silly, 


The the organ’s lofty sound 


Clings, as hig 
ture round; 


scene 
l mass is cl 


When, hark, a sne eze! such sneeze! you'd think the 
dome o the church were riv’n; 

And inspiration, hearing it, halts on her flight to 
heav'n. 


Now Kunz, he winks, and blinks, and shrinks, and | 
shrugs, and shakes; and fain 
He'd force back what he has to say; but no! 'tis all 


In Valn, 

Outit must come; so cap and bells he jingles lustily, 

I'd like to hear, my lords, how old you take myself | 
to be.” 

‘Too old, thou two-l vged folly,” 
and gruff, 

“For wisdom; 
enough.” 

Thus sharply the rude 
braid 

But gentler, kindlier, 
Henry said. 


quoth Talbot, grim 


but at any hour for hanging old 


soldier 


did the poor foo] up- 


were the words the roval 

“The stag his antlers serve, the jade his tooth, as 
nature's page, 

Hlis countenance the man, for 


his age 


her thereon to write 


Child on thy brow, man on thy cheek, in her hand- 
writing 's seen. 
friend, which im: ark must | believe ” or lies the 


‘ 
, 


truth between * 


(Juoth Maximilian smiling, “If that our proverb’s 


true, 

After each seventh year, the life of man doth chanve 
alew, . 

But thou, since first [ knew thee, wast a fool. and 
art ‘tis clear: 

So still I think you've not yet seen your sevn'th 


completed year.” 


* Ah, flatterers! two centuries, at least, sirs, reckon I. 

‘T'wo treaties for a hundred years u-piece, I've seen go 
by. 

Why, T've survived the league of Blois, the alliance 
of Cambrai, 

And now, forsooth. 
last for av! 


ved have me hope in things to 
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‘ Brother, | 


the columned struc- j 


POET 


In this morceau are fairly exhibited some of 
the striking excellencies and a symptom of the 
defects (the leaning to exaggeration and over. 
strained expression) of our Austrian poet. The 
graceful, reflective ‘mel: mcholy of Max, the eye 
roving about nature, and the spirit moralizing 
about humanity, are essentially parts of the 
poet himself; and so too is the touching and 
pleasant serio- -comic of the worthy jester. The 
wit of Kunz vonder Rosen, by- the- by, will re- 
mind the reader of the exelemetion oi another 
sagacious fool— Wamba, the son of Witless; 
apropos to a treaty between the Crusaders and the 
'Saracens. ‘These truces make an old man of me!” 

The victory of Guinegate is the last scene of 
strife to which Anastatius admits us in the busy 
and battling life of Haiser Mar der Erste. Tle 
'did well to go no further. There was not, in 
'fact, much left to dwell upon in that line. The 

rest of Max’s days passed chiefly in negotiations 
| and arrange ments for the marriage of his grand- 
| children and the establishment and fortifying of 
‘his house thereby. An inglorious expedition into 
| Lombardy was all that remained, in a military 
point of view, for his reign 

Let us take a look at him in a more peaceful 

ind homely aspect. And so let us accompany 
him to the good city of Aug s} wihoesgar Augsburg! 
‘memorable, historical Augsburg !—w ealthy and 
‘worthy Augsburg, princely in hospitality! It. 
was a favourite with Maximilian, the city of the 
Lech; which he is now revisiting, certainly, as 
the reader will observe, under rather queer aus- 
pices. The circumstances, we say, are rather 
suspicious; but the Emperor comes out of the 
‘adventure like a Christian and a gentleman, to 
his own credit and that of his poet. So, maugre 
our personal and professional gravity, we have 
no hesitation in making with Max, our 


ENTRY INTO AUGSBURG. 


makes Jand- 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
; 


‘The heart’s a strange topographer, 
charts of its own! 


The spot where in our wanderings a happy hour has 
flown, 

Gleams to our eyes at distance by a cheerful guiding 
star 

Such as to Bethl’em led of old the wise men from 
afar. 

“Such star for me o'er Augsburg doth sweetly, 
brightly, shine, 

Gileaming like truth in manhood’s, like grace in 


woman's eyne, 
Casting its beams so mournful over the days gone by, 
Sweet promise shedding o'er the days that on mf 
pathway lie.’ 


‘Iwas Max spake to his following, that rode with 
him that day, 

Where in the valley of the 
lay. 

‘* What gleams down yonder in the broom ? 
a camp it be— 

Troth ‘tis the Duke of Egypt with his vagabond 
company.” 


Lech the well-loved city 


Methinks 


Sir Kunz it is that answers, “If that mine eyes see 
right, 

The gipsey tribe encamped there is his, Duke Cupid 
Pete 





AN 


Yet seem they weak wayfarers, sore are their feet— | 
no show Si 

For, sooth, ‘tis errant damsels encamped on the 
ground out yonder !" 

“Certes, a strange encampment! with needle-points 
for lances, 

Hung up, for shields, upon the trees mirrors for 
female glances ; 

Darts, quiver-full, from eyes of blue, and brown, and 
black, and all; 

For heavy and light artillery, tongues feminine, great 
and small. 

“ As to your heart's topography, howe’er it be, I vow 

That cheerful star of thine must turn to blazing 
comet now, 

Wrath-flaming, like the Provost's rod, o’er Augsburg’s 
town: a warning 

Of their exite and punishment if ever they're re- | 
turning.” 

Steps forth a damsel, lays her hand upon the Em- | 
peror’s rein, 

“Sire, under thy protection, ah, take us back again! 

Bid the grave magistrate receive his banished 
daughters home, 

Let to his sons their sisters, to the town its children 
come. 





Then to his stirrup and his curb those lightsome | 
ladies clung, 

On horse’s mane, and eke on tail, on mantle’s fringe 
they hung. 

The Emperor takes it quietly, while to himself 
thinks he, 

“ My purple will protect the girls, my locks of silver 
me. 

So forward went the cavalcade, Sir Kunz he rode 
behind, 

And wrought—perhaps he wrought too loud—this 
patchwork in his mind; 

* A curious fowler, thou, Max! 
hast there, 

A-sprawling and a-fluttering i’ the mesh of thy horse's | 
hair ? 

For a tournament 





What sort of birds | 


“A curious gard’ner art, Max! 
of roses, 

Ist that thou deck’st thy palfrey with such parti- 
coloured posies ? 

A curious Emp’ror, too, Max! and a goodiy robe to 
wear; it 

Would set the pages a-scuffling, for its train alone, to 
bear it !” 





The folks and cominon counsellors stood at the gate: | 
I trow 

They felt them wondrous strange to see the Emperor 
ride in so, : 


Around the girls his mantle drops in many a folding 
fall, 

len as all-pitying Providence surrounds and shields 
us all. 


If this be not a fine touch, both of poetry and 
of humanity, we know nothing about the matter. 
Sorry are we for any who may fail to appreciate 
either the exquisite lesson of charity itself, or | 
the exquisite manner in which it is conveyed. | 
Scaliger (we believe) declared that he would 
rather have written Horace’s ode, ‘Quem tu 
Melpomene,” than be King of Arragon. We 


ourselves are untempted at this day by any at- | 
tractions in the Arragonese diadem, even coupled | 


with that of Castile: but we would consent to! 
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pay double income tax for Mr. Gladstone's term 
of years, to have written the last two lines. We 
will take leave to add that if there be, amongst 
our readers, one sour or squeamish enough to 
object to march into Coventry with such a regi- 
ment as yonder, he is welcome to drop off, and 
enlist under more drab-coloured banners. 

Hearty old Max! He may talk as he likes 
about his silvered locks, but it is evident from 
the following piece that he is still a favourite 
with the ladies. His dancing-days are not yet 
over. Doubtless, he was an old boy bien conserve. 
And see how loth he is to leave this Augsburg of 
his affections. He knew some jovial companions 
there, no doubt. We daresay he had paid a 
visit to Die drei Mohren; and we are sure he had 
been enjoying the splendid hospitalities of the 
great house of Fugger, those hosts of Emperors. 
Max, indeed, had an imperial infirmity (not un- 


_ known to the actual Austrian), which those mag- 


nificent mel/ionatres of the day were best calculated 
to console. Whether he had filled his pockets 
on this occasion we cannot undertake to verify ; 
but, at all events, he is livelily touched at taking 


| his 


DEPARTURE FROM AUGSBURG. 

Now Max would ride from Augsburg: 
sorry part 

Unbooted and unbonneted for a rider forth to start, 

And Augsburg’s dames cap, boots and spurs had 
stol'n to keep him there — 

But with a dance he ransomed them from out that 
durance fair. 


but ‘tis a 


Then Max he rode from Augsburg: but ‘tis a part 
unkind, 

For who so from a city rides and leaves his heart 
behind. 


So through the Lech’s broad vulley right sadly did 
he ride, 

Until he reached th’ old pillar gray, that stands by 
the wayside. 

There reined he sharply up his steed, and turned to 

look once more 
on the town he loved so, all other towns before. 
My fair, my trusty Augsburg! there gay in morn- 
ing shine, 

Thou hest nor dreamest of the grief that fills this 
heart of mine. 

“Thou deem’st not that with blessing mine eyes 
upon thee bend, 

And canst not render back to me the greeting that I 
send ; 

E'en as the child in slumber smiling at dreams before 
him, 

Deems not his father stood but now and breathed a 
blessing oer him.” 

Then thrice he signed the holy cross, he signed it 
solemnly— 

“ Farewell, and may God's blessing, my Augsburg, 


rest on thee! 


May He reward thy faithfulness and all thy love for 
me ! 

Thy walls and all the kindly souls protect that in 
them be. 

“ But we shall never meet again—so fare thee well 
for ay! 

There are trusty hearts expecting me in green Tyrol 


uWAY. 
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Then blithely let me take my road, dried eye and 


front elate, ; 
For troth, from friends to friends to go is no such 


evil fate. 
‘So may I one day journey the world of spirits to, | 
And parting with blithe courage, ye well-beloved, | 
from you, 
There join the band of those I loved, that for my | 
coming wait, 
.And say,‘ From friends to friends to come is no 
such evil fate.’ ” 


We have marked by italics the beautiful image 
in the fourth stanza. The simple unaffected 
tenderness of the whole piece seems to us delight- 
ful; and as to its conclusions, we will just record 
our opinion that Anastatius has one indispensable 

ualification in a lyric poet, and that in a high 
) nag ..... He is a master-finisher. His 
closes are closes, and no mistake. Nobody could 
read his writing backwards, or begin his ‘‘ Lyrical 
Ballads” at the end; an experiment that might 
be tried without damage to the poetry, on many 
an effusion that we wot of. He clenches his 
carpentering admirably. It is as necessary to 
the effectiveness of a lyric composition as of a 
logical treatise, that it should conclude with a 
conclusion. And the author of the ‘‘ Letzte Rit- 
ter’’ seldom fails, we say, in this respect; he 
rarely leaves the reader at the end of a ‘‘ Romanze,”’ 
gaping, staring, and unsatisfied. Few are the 
pieces in this collection—our readers may judge 
by the specimens we have furnished—that are 
not wound up by some striking application, some 
happy turn, touching sentiment, or, at least, 
sonorous line, whose cadence lingers charmingly 
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ou lovely land, I've loved thee so long and well, 

and fain 

I'd know if this my people have been happy in my 
reign.” 

Around the bark the waters curl, and swift before 
his eye, 

Upland and valley, mound and plain, homestead 
and town go by; 

Where’er he looks is plenty, and life, and sturdy toil, 

Where’er he listens cheerfulness, and thankful songs 
the while. 

In meads the scythé, in forests the sportsman’s barre] 
rings, 

The foameet hammer through the dales its vigorous 
music flings ; 

And from the chimney's vasty gorge thick vapoury 
masses rise, 

On sable columns seem to rest the structure of the 

skies. 


And, further on, outspreading fields, where thick the 
harvests stand, 

And flocks that blithely bleating go in the green 
Alpine land ; 

While <e down in the valley there, the busy water 
mills 

Fling from their flaps the starry epray back to the 
Feeding rills. 

And all upon the causeways a cheerful, bustling, 
thriving ; 

The dust of horsemen business-bound, quick-parting, 
quick-arriving ; 

The waggoner's axle creaks aloud beneath the plen- 
teous load, 

And safely jogs the traveller, singing upon his road. 


A hundred stately vessels in all directions there, 

Cruising with vigorous stroke of oar and pendant 
flying fair; 

Mounting, descending, crossing, furrow the watery 


sé Th 





on the ear. 

One more “‘departure’’ of Max’s and we will take | 
our own. He has been sojourning, old and ailing, | 
among the trusty hearts in green Tyrol; and feel- | 
ing the infirmities of age more and more upon | 
him, and seeing nearer and nearer the approach | 
of the end, has had his coffin secretly made—the | 
which, enclosed in a case, he carries about with 
him upon every excursion, and takes to bed with | 
him at night, to the vast bewilderment of the. 
courtiers, speculating upon what treasure such a/| 
curious chest can contain :— 


DEPARTURE FROM INNSPRUCK. 


A bark is waiting by the strand of Inn at earliest 
morn, 

Therein in mantle muffled steps th’ old Emperor, 
weak and worn: 

Reside him leans the drear oak-chest—ne'er leaves 
him night or d iv¥— 

And down the rapid stream the hark drives rapu 
aay. 


lly | 
| 
Then ‘mid the folk of Innspruck, stood on the banks, | 
it ran— 
* Whither away so hurriedly, old melancholy man?” 
And answering comes, or seems to come, a voice, 
* Farewell!” it says, 
“Farewell! I go to Austria, all there to end my 
days.” . 


[pon the oaken coffin his weary head lays he, 
And mournfully looks up to heav'n, looks round him 
mournfully 








iI 


wavy, 
ce greet their crews the crew of Max, so proud 
of freight are they. 


Sear 


n yon green mead, before his porch, an honest 
rustic see, 

How cheerfully he's blessing there the child upon 
his knee! 

He bids him look to God for help in trouble. strait, 
and care, 

And pray for all good princes when he folds his 
hands in pray'r. 

And frequent by the river's side stands “ the white 
city’s sheen,” 

All out of doors is gladness, and industry within ; 

There many a peeping rosy face looks out with 
pleasant cheer, 

And thankfulness peals in the bells to his delighted 
ear. 

Still on the oaken coffin his aged head leans he, 

But cheerfully looks up to heav'n, looks round him 

cheerfully. 

seen, he's heard, he asks no more, the question 

now were vain, 

ther his faithful people have been happy ‘neath 

his reign. 


He's 
Whe 


Really such a pleasing picture is almost enough 
to make a man and a Briton give in. O sf sic 
omnes! We might then, perhaps, consent to 
make a holocaust of constitutional liberties, and 
to range ourselves on the side of the “ patri- 
archal” and “ paternal.”’ He is a dangerous fel- 


low, this Anastatius, with his “ patriarchal and 











paternal.” Still, we are disposed to ask, whether 
an equally pleasing picture, at the least, might 
not be painted of another country, under another 
sovereign, loved by people though limited in 
power ! and whether the vigilant hold upon its 
own resources, and the intelligent guidance of its 
elements of prosperity, guaranteed to it by repre- 
sentative institutions, be not worth all the acci- 
dental paternalities and passing patriarchs, whom, 
raros nantes, absolutism has contributed to the 
“stream of time.” 

The ‘ Romanzen Kranz” of the ‘“ Letzte 
Ritter’ closes, as it began, in a workshop at Neu- 
stadt. A joiner is singing now, as a joiner was 
singing then—-the same, in all but years. 


At Neustadt lives a joiner; the castle near he wones; 

There every day a ditty’s sung in the same dull tones, 

Old master joiner sings it, at earliest morning hour, 

Silvered his hair, and shrunk his lips, and faint his 
voice’s power. 

Full half a century and more since then hath stol'n 
away, 

When first that song saluted the earliest hour of day; 

Since then two mortal lives hath time brought to a 
term—the one 

Passed in the burgher’s humble walk, the other on a 
throne. 

In the King’s path no morrow like yesterday suc- 
ceeds : 

‘Twas various all: now shine, now storm; stirring 
and full of deeds. 

His path the master sees extend all uniform before 
him, 

Who knows his life one single day, knows all that 
passes o'er him. 

There came into the workshop a man of doleful 
cheer— 

“Up, master! Maximilian’s corpse to day was brouglit 
in here; 

They're greeting it with book and bell; list, and the 
sounds you'll hear, 

Now, quick, put up the catafalque, for the church's 
funeral gear.” 

The joiner frames that mournful pile, rears the stout 
beams on high,— 

From the same timber carpentered a cradle stood 
close by. 


oe = 


GLIMPSES OF ¢ 
No. LIIL—SECTARIANISM: HOW IT 


Ix our time there is a manifest dissatisfaction 
with the innumerable antagonisms and rivalries 
in which the religious strength of the nation is 
wasted. In such organizations as the ‘ Evan- 
gelical Alliance”? we have this dissatisfaction 
intimated in a practical attempt at conciliation 
among those who maintain acknowledged dif- 
ferences of opinion. But this, as I see, is the 
most superficial of all the confirmations of the 
statement which I have made. The boast of the 
Church of Rome is unity; the avowed motive of 
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Spurted the splinters sparklingly, saw scraped, and 
hammer rung, 

While keeping time his quaint old song the gray old 
master sung. 

* Whither, ye gallants, riding? and thou, drear com- 
rade, say ? 

Whither, ye skippers on the sea? thou, cripple, 
whither away? 

All bound alike, all! sailing, riding, and hobbling, 
too— 

Meanwhile at home stay I, and make the coffins for 
me and vou.”* 


We do not fear to have wearicd our readers 
with these extracts. On the contrary, we look 
to be honoured at their hands for having made 
them so far acquainted with a poct of striking 
merit, who, though his excellencies have been 
long recognised (and his defects scanned too) in 
his own country, is, we believe, very little known 
in this. We know not if he be a favourite with 
English students of German literature; but for 
ourselves we declare that the variety of poetic 
qualifications united in him (take them even all 
side by side with their faults or exaggerations), 
and the generally healthful tone of his sentiments 
are, at the least, quite as acceptable to us as the 


too monotonous melancholy of Lendu, and the 
ponderous infidelity of that unfortunate self-tor- 
mentor; as acceptable as the elegiac elegance of 
the ‘‘Canzone,”’ upon which rests the reputation 


of the Freyherr von Yedlitz. On another occa- 
sion, we propose to give some specimens from the 
‘* Spaziergange eines Wiener Poeten.”” The eyes 
of many are fixed upon Austria at this moment. 
With Anastatius as our ‘ Murray,” we will take 
a stroll in and about her capital. The lapse of 
some years since its execution has not diminished 
the value of that Handbook. 








¢ Shall we be malicious enough to add that this pink 
of princes, this mirror of chivalry, this Letzte Ritter, 
died .... from over-eating? “ Il meurt d'un excés de 
melon,” says the author of the “ Annales de |'Fmpire.” 
But, no! we retract the record. We are of a happier 
disposition than the Hebrew-Caucasian, and don't delight 
in tipping every point with poison. 


—_—_—— 


'HURCH-WORLD. 
COMES, AND WHAT COMES OF IT. 


Tractarians is unity. The tendency of Puseyism 
towards the distinguishing features of Romanism 
—a priesthood, submission to ecclesiastical su- 
_premacy, and an imposing ceremonialism—is not 
to be explained by any supposed excellencies in 
‘these things themselves, but by their supposed 
adaptation to the end desired, unity. In the re- 
vival of Sacramentalism, therefore, we see a 
struggle against Sectarianism, through the medium 
of what is technically called “ authority.” Ra- 
'tionalism, if rightly appreciated, would appear a 
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movement, from a different starting-point, and by 
a different route, towards the same goal. Thc 
genius of Rationalism is avowed to be a practical 
power, all the operations of which contribute to- 
wards the establishment of unity, not, however, 
on a basis of intellectual concurrence, but of 
spiritual sympathy. The burden and the inspira- 
tion of these varied expressions of the spirit oi 
our is the same ; the object to which they 
are devoted is the same; in plea they do not differ ; 
they only differ mechanically, or instrumentally. 
Sectarianism is felt to be the curse of our day 
but the remorse is not indolent, it is active =A 
remedial ; and unity is not only the dream of our 
hopes, it is the object of our labours. 

It will not be my object in the present paper to 
discuss which of the three mentioned expedients 
is the wisest and most consistent—whether such 
an enlargement of one sect, through the con- 
glomeration of a number of small sects, as might 
be accomplished by the policy of conciliation ; or 
the suppression of individual judgment, and the 
prevention of individual or factious isolation, by 
the imposition of ecclesiastical authority ; or thi 
full emancipation of the personal mind, and a 

communion of all who may be drawn together by 
the sympathy of individual inde pendence. This 
would be an exercise for the controversialist 
rather than for the spectator. I wish only to sce 


age, 


Church-World as it is; not to prescribe the me- | 


thods of its redemption. But I have thus dis- 
tinctly specitied the features of our age, by way 


of vindicating the utility of the sketch I am about | 
Spiritual, 


to draw. If all admit the prevalence of the evil, 
the origin and consequences of which I shall 


attempt to explain, I may fairly presume that my | 
object will possess s me interest, if my observations | 


cannot claim any value 

The re p' rt of her 3 Maj sty’s Registrar-Gi neral 
on Religious Worship (being a new and very im- 
portant portion of the Census Returns) supplies a 
mass of information as to the prevalence of Secta- 
rianism in England and Wales, the grand result 
of which TI will just record. The number of reli- 
gious denomina 
and government, is thirty -eight ‘exclusive 
Establishe d Church). Then there are, 
these, sixty-four other bodies having places of 
worship, and, in most instances, some kind of 
organization. Thus religious opinicon in this 
country has no less than 103 di and diverse 
manifestations. Here we have a fact on which 
not only the religious reformer, but even the 
political statesman, may usefully meditate. My 
readers will take it into careful consider: ition, 
without being exhorted to such a course by my 
feeble words. The statement is, in itself, stupen- | 
dous and alarming ; and needs no amplified exhibi- 
tion to secure the widest and most anxious notice. 

But, in truth, the whole fact is not yet stated. | 
The soul of sectarianism is factious dissension ani 
conflict. Of this there may be much within the | 
ostensible circle of a Denomination. Let us just 
sce how the matter stands in this respect. 

The Wesleyan Connexion is no more a united 


tions, 
of th: 


beside ss 


slain f 


body than are a man and wife who are separated | 


‘actual division in that quarter. 


having formal organization | 
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from each other without a bill of divorcement. 
The recent reform movement has become virtually 
a distinct sect, and is so reckoned in the aboye 
calculation. But the indignant dissatisfaction of 
which that movement is the evidence, is no more 
a complete draining of the main hody of its con- 
flicting elements, than itis a destruction of the 
CCC Jesiastical tyrannies in which it had its origin 
and against w hich it is a loud protest. I h: appen 
to know, —indeed the circumstance is no ionger a 
secret from the general public—that among the 
churches repr esented in the Congregational Union, 
there has been long growing a sentiment of theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical independence of which 
the leading members of that association are mani- 
festly jealous; and, even there, dissension will 
arise, if disorganisation do not appear. The 
Unitarians, though distinguished by theological 
doctrine from all other sects, have, [ belicve, no 
precisely sectarian organization ; yet the spirit of 
active discord is not excluded from their free 
ranks. There is asystematic attempt to conserve 
Dogmatic Theology on the one hand, and a ten- 
dency to yield to the license of Rationalism on 
the other. In the Church of England, the sem- 
blances of unity are proudly paraded; the reality 
is sadly aw anting. There are within the boun- 
daries of this sect (for whatever clse the Church 
of England may claim, it can no longer claim to 
be considered a National Institution) certainly no 
less than three great and assiduous factions, each 


having definite objects in view, and each inflamed 


with bitter animosity towards the others; the 
represented by Messrs. Maurice ‘and 
Kingsley ; the Puseyite, led by the chivalrous 
Bishop of Exeter ; and the Evangelical, actually 
organised in the ‘ Church-Reform Association.” 

Aud in spite of “al the ferocious discipline and the 
cruel consistency of the Romish Church, there is 
Such, then, is 
the picture of Church- World, it lies out- 
stretched before us. It is one scene of confusion, 
contlict, and rivalry. What co-operation there 
exists, is devoted to the efficic ney and success of 
antagonism. When Christians unite, they unite 
rather to fight their fcellow-Christians, than to 
edify one another. 

The state of things which I have thus gencrally 
described is notoriously inconsistent with all the 
professions of religious parties. ‘The true, invi- 


as 


sible church is announced, in Holy Writ, to be 
one. The avowed dise ples of Holy Writ have 
never ceased to boast that they are one. This 


declaration becomes pitifully ridiculous when 
contrasted with the broad and indisputable testi- 
monies of ecclesiastical history. For we are 
divinely authorised to judge of the tree by its 
fruits. Of what service, then, is it to announce 
au unity in Christ, when the main energies are 
| consecrated to a mutual war of extermination? 
The Iystic unity is supported by practical con- 
flict! This oneness of which there are such 
edifying proclamations, is proved by divisions in- 
numerable, and by auitagonisms the most unyield- 
ing! The “ branches” each and all declare 
themselves to be united to the “living Vine,” 
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, in angry zeal, to break one another | 
in pieces, not moved thereto by sweeping storms | 
and reckless winds, but by the impulses of in- | 
dwelling antip: thy, or by the obligations of | 
bigoted ‘and mistaken conscientiousness! The fig- 
tree is covered with prickles, and grows the sourest 
crabs! Streams of desolation, * blood- bubbling,’ 
and moved ever and anon to tempestuous rage, 
flow from the serene and hallowed fountain of 
life! The boast of unity is confirmed by a dismal 
record of marty rdoms, and by the Babel-confusion 
of rude and countless anathemas! The protes- 
sion appears but a ange mockery, in the light | 
of incontrovertible facts. If 1 wanted to satirize | ¢ 
the Church of to-day—I mean the whole protes- 
sing Church, Catholic and Protestant, Evangelical 
and heretical, Trinitarian and Unitarian, Estab-— 
lished and unendowed—I would write ‘‘ Union’’ 
in letters of subdued and beautiful light on the 
portico of the great temple. From every window 
the sounds of "“Gineted would proceed, a practical 
comment on the inscription! We often hear of 
“the Church Militant,’”’ and “‘ the Church Trium- 
a mt.”’ The Church Militant is a community | 
torn by intestine strifes; we shall never have a| 
Church Triumphant, until the professed children 
of God have learnt the lesson of charity, and 
present to their common cnemy an entrancing | 
picture of peace. War is weakness. Love alone. 
can eonguer, because love alone can convert, the | 
world. | 
Is it necessary to substantiate this representa: | 
tion of things by referring to the specific instances 
in which it finds illustration ? Does any reader 
suspect me of wanton, or even unconscious, extra- 
vagance? If so, to satisfy him, and justify my- | 
self, I quote the evidence of undoubted and} 
notorious facts in confirmation of the charge, 
which I admit to be most serious, made above. 


yet they wave 


signified by the antithetical distinction ‘‘Catholic”’ 
and “ Protestant.” Now can it be denied that | 
Protestantism is utterly and inticxibly hostile to | 
Catholicism? I would give sixpence to every full- | 
grown Englishman who could testify on oath that | 
he had never heard the cry “ No Popery.” The 
Reformation was not, like the movement of Wes- | 
ley and Whitfield in the last century, an outburst 
of religious life and enterprise, but a deliberate 
and unrelenting attack upon the existing reli- | 
gious Establishment. Luther was not an evan- 
gelist so much as a warrior. As fur as Protestan- 
tism has any or; ganization, ostensibly as such, it | 
exists for the repression and overthrow of the 
Papacy. And Popery has been stung by these 
ceaseless onslaughts into angry self-defence. ‘Till 
the Reformation it had only one object—that of 
converting the world to Christianity. Now it has 
not time to think of this, but devotes all its ener- 
gics to the conservation of its institutions, and 
the destruction of its enemies. If it has any 
missionsry activity at all, it is that of antagonism 
to the other form of its own faith, rather than of 
interest in the conversion to some form of Chris- | 
tianity of those who know nothing about it. | 
Hence, in its selection of new spheres of labour, | 


| less of any amicable termination. 
‘The broadest division of Church- World is that | a 
| tarian 
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it is guided rather by the successes of its foe 
than by the original necessities of the locality, 
And in what are called Christian countries, it 
exists, labours, and prays ‘‘ without ceasing" for 
the extermination of all degrees of Protestantism ! 
So much then for the first instance. Protes- 
tantism is Anti-Popery; Dopery now is Anti- 
Protestantism. 

May not the same be predicated of the next 
general distinction—that of Established- Church- 
ism and un-endowed Nonconformity? If the 
Church is not openly and avowedly opposed to 
Dissent, why church-rates, why social scorn, why 
xclusion from universities; in brief, why an er- 
clusive enjoyment of national endowments by one 
sect? And if Dissent be not hostile to Established- 
Churchism, why an Anti-State Church Assoc iation, 


which many join because they think it may sue- 


ceed in overturning the Est: iblishine nt, and which 


others refuse to join because they think it is not 


wisely adjusted to that hallowed object. If any 
body should suspect that Dissenters have very 
amiable feclings towards the Church, let him, 
first, hear the ecclesiastical debates in Parliament ; 
second, read the ecstatic self-eulogy with which 
the census returns on religious worship have been 
received; and third, take tea at any Dissenting 
table, any day, throughout the country. Dissent 
is Anti-Churchism ; - Churchism is Anti- Dissent. 
‘There is another broad and important distinction 


of religious opinion and organization, which, if 


possible, still more forcibly illustrates my position; 
I mean that known by the words—at once un- 
English and unscriptural—Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian. This controversy is very old, but until 
comparatively recent times, it has had no organic 
embodiments, and no sectarian prominence, Now, 
it is rude in tone, unrelenting in zeal, and hope- 
I do not know 
Trinitarian minister who would allow a Uni- 
‘brother”’ to appear in his pulpit; and I 
do not know a Unitarian minister who does not 
think that Trinitarianism must be entirely ex- 
ploded and destroyed before intelligent and sensible 

people will be prevaile ‘ld upon to look on Chris- 
tianity with alovingeye! ‘The Trinitarian thinks 
that the Unitarian cannot possibly be saved; and 


if the Unitarian will not, in so many words, re- 


turn the compliment, he will confess his belief 
that the irrationalism, the severity, the unbending 


stiffness, the repulsive harshness of Calvinistic 
theology, which, in full, or in modified degree, 


is always identified with Trinitarianism, has been 
more injurious to the souls of men than the sue- 
cesses of these embodiments of the gospel have 
been serviceable. ‘Trinitarianism is Anti-Uni- 
turianism; Unitarianism is Anti-Trinitarianism. 
I might multiply these illustrations till my 
readers would be impatient through their number 
and similarity. There are, we have seen, 103 
differing sects in England and Wales. It would 


be too much to say that each of these is bent 


upon the destruction of all the others; but we 
may say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
| great majority of them will not be satistied, as 
things go at present, until they each absorb the 
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others. We hear much about chapel- -building 
and charch- building. Why, it isa positive fact, 
that there is spiritual accommodation, in this 
country, for the whole population able to attend, 
within the merest trifle. Yet, I suppose the 
Catholic will’ not be satisfied until there are 
Catholic chapels enough to contain the whole 
population; and so with the Churchman, the 
Dissenter, the Unitarian, the B: iptist, and, oh, 
have mercy on us! the Mormonite! Each sect 
regarding itself as the only true church, of course 
it cannot be expected that it will be content until 
it is the on/y church ! 

Now, I have not stated the case thus largely 
for the purpose of casting thoughtless reproach 
upon the whole body of my fellow religioni: sts ; 
nor have I adduced these specific instances in 
confirmation of my general remark, with the de- 
sign of involving any particular sect or sects in 
unjust contempt. Sectarianism is a necessary 
consequence of exclusive beliefs; and beliefs may 
be very conscientiously exclusive. Sectarianism, 
indeed, may be defended from many points of 
view; though, as will appear before I have done, 
[ regard it as a baneful consequence of a radical 
mistake i in religious matters. 

The Catholic has a strong argument in favour 
of church authority, from the divided and torn 
condition of the Protestant world—an argument 
of which he makes great use. The right of pri- 
rate interpretation is the master principle of 
Protestantism. Private interpretation, says the 
Catholic, will involve an infinite variety of inter- 
pretations. If every little mind is to form its 
own judgment of Scripture, and the wise, devout, 
and Spirit-guided church is to bave no control 
over the formation or publication of that judg- 
ment, there will be no end to bickering, to 
absurdities, and to factious antagonisms. 

True, O priest, or slave, whichever thou art, 
that useth these sagacious and sacred counsels! 
teligious freedom may become religious licen- 
tiousness. The church should be to its members 
what the State is to the population. Dut, in 
order to this, it must have power delegated to it. 
A civil government cannot exist without the 
acrifice of some measure of personal liberty; so 
there can be no ecclesiastical order without the 
sacrifice of some measure of spiritual liberty. 
As absolute personal independence would involve 
a condition of political anarchy, so a state of 
absolute spiritual independence must involve a 
condition of ecclesiastical anarchy—that is, 
long as a difference of opinion shall be accounted 
a social wrong, or shall be visited with the 
censures pronounced upon moral corruption. 

But a reply to the despot-priest, or the un- 
anointed slave, is possible on his own ground’. I 
will allow the analogy between ecclesiastical and 
civil government. ‘The surest way, however, of 
inducing political anarchy is by pushing the 
authority of law too far. A king or parliament 


sO 


that shall claim to interfere in all the petty de- 

tails of social life, who shall prescribe the trades 
and professions of the people, fix their seasons of 
work and of repose, ordain their {shions of dress 
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and their sources of amusement, &c., &c., wil] 
not reign long in peace, and not at all in honour, 
The tyranny will prove an inconvenience, an 
unnecessary and intolerable torture; and it will 
be resisted. This was just the mistake the Pap: ey 
committed in matters spiritual and ecclesiastical, 
The assumption of minute and universal authority 
arous¢d the long oppressed independence of the 
church. For the violence of revolutions, the 
despots who provoked them are responsible. And 
whatever demerit may belong to Protestantism, 
from the Reformation down to all its latest 
developments, the Church of Rome must be con. 
tent to bear it. 

By this time my readers will have guessed to 
what I am about to ascribe the origin of Necta. 
rianism. I can find no other necessity for, no 
other occasion of, this grim evil, than the fatal 
mistake of clevating religious dogmas to the 
standards of human goodness and the conditions 
of -eryrs salvation. As soon as a man begins 
to feel that none can get to heaven through any 
other faith than that he has imbibed, he will 
diselaim all fellowship with those who hold it 
not, and rush into the embraces of those who do 
hold it with a cordiality that is very natural, but 
very shallow. He be lieves he has the only true 
opinion; that other -opinions are not only” false, 
but soul-destroying; that God cannot accept or 
forgive any who do not believe as he believes ; 
and, therefore, he anathematizes, excommunicates, 
and fights, with an ardour that it would be a sin 
to allow human courtesy to soften, and with a 
coolness of intolerance that all his religious con- 
victions shield and justify. 

As I have said, it is not my purpose to prove 
that this feeling is entirely and necessarily wrong. 
I have not here to argue the innocence of opi- 
nions when honestly entertained. But I must 
point out the origin of an evil which all profess to 
deplore ; and if the evil is less than would be the 
destruction of that from which it springs, the 
knowledge of this fact will help us to bear it with 
less impatience. 

Let the extent of the evil be fully estimated, 
however. With the hope of rendering this ap- 
parent, I will mention some of the consequences of 
Sectarianism. 

Supposing the vast energies of feeling, of learn- 
ing, and of benevolence w hich have been squan- 
de ‘red in sectarian strife had been consecrated to 
m'ssionary usefulness, how much better would 
the world have been than it is? Supposing the 
strength of mind which has been devoted to the 
vindication of Christianity had been serenely spent 
in its exposition, how many who are now ‘altoge- 
ther ignorant of its nature would have been its 
disciples? and how many who regard it as a 
harsh, petulant, and presumptuous thing, would 
have been its loving and faithful subjects : > Itis, 
perhaps, impossible to answer these questions ; it 
is, perhaps, improper to ask them. But one 
cannot do otherwise than mourn over the loss of 
service and of success, occasioned by the absorp- 
tion of useful and holy power in occupations s0 


vastly inferior to its nature. “ Union is strength.” 
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Se that the Church has lost by more than a mis- | tion of ecclesiastical severities! How deplorably 
application of its forces ; it has lost by the conflict is it misrepresented, when its fair form is covered 
of them. Let the Church think of this; and, with the gaudy robes of priestly intolerance, 
perhaps, its prejudice in favour of exclusive theo- | whilst its hands and its feet are bathed in inno- 
logy may be shaken. cent blood! If this beautiful angel from heaven 

‘But, may it not be said, that the animosity and is not to perish of despair, occasioned by the 
isolation engendered by religious strife, are radi- shameful treatment she has received from those 
cally opposed to the primary spirit of religion ?, whom she was sent to bless, let us strive to do 
Let it be granted that it is the tendency of reli-| her the merest justice of admiring her charms, 
gion to m: ake men bold, uncompromising, and and emulating her vittues. That she will thus 
faithful. Truthfulness is one of its noblest fruits. perish, I have no fear. She was embodied in 
It isan impregnable fortress against all tempta- the lowly Jesus. He realized in his brief life, 
tions to infidelity, wherever it is firmly esta-jall the hardships which have been imposed upon 
blished. But, if religion has one tendency more | her through the long generations of the world’s 
mighty and more sacred than another, it is to fel- life. He was crucified. But ‘‘ He could not be 
lowship, friendship, love. It is the great recon- holden of death.” He arose, without a single 
ciler. It elevates the soul above the capacity of | shadow of mortality to obscure the lustre of his 
pride, by subduing it to the finer capacity of | goodness, and gave in his omnipotent triumph, 
meekness. It softens roughness into strength; | a solemn pledge to the world that the divine in 
and makes the repulsive greatness of assumption | man—the religious sentiment—should survive all 
succumb to the entrancing greatness of humility. | the attacks, the sufferings, the injuries, and the 
Its magnanimity is that of gentleness; its assu- | humiliations of its troubled career. But as we 
rance is the sublime assurance of fear. Contro-| would not have been among those mean dastards 
versy is not its fruit, but communion. It works| who cried out, ‘ Crucify him! Crucify him!” 
its wonders, not by the fierceness that defies cri-|so would we not be among those who torture, 
ticism, but by the blandness that wins consent. | and betray and depress the spirit of which he 
[thas occasional outbursts of splendour that over- | was the living type and the dying victim, and of 
awe the world; its habitual aspect is that of serene | which he is the everlasting advocate ! 

beauty, which absorbs the soul in a hallowed,| I have said [ will not presume to prescribe the 
glad, spontaneous worship. Sympathy, not scorn, cure for the evil I have thus contemplated. 
is the weapon of its wartare and of its defence. It} And I will not violate my pledge. But there is 
smiles a kind persuasion, rather than growls a a practical lesson I may be permitted to enforce, 
malignant threat. It is radiant, not to dazzle | in the full and universal practice of which Sec- 
and blind the beholder, but to cover him, as by /tarianism must cease. I will abstain from theo- 
magic, with a sweet ‘Hlumination. Hence, its | rising ; because I might then arouse the temper 
bonds are those of happy impulse, not of unre-|it is my ambition to do something to allay. 
lenting authority. Its law is “ perfect liberty,” But I cannot do otherwise than specify and 
not severe command. It carries a sword in its commend the virtue of which all bigotry is a 
right hand, and wears a glittering crown; but violation, and the recognition and exemplification 
these tokens of regal supremacy are worn to in-|of which is all that is needed to change Churech- 
spire its willing votaries with the sense of security | World from a vast theatre of destructive strife 
under its protection, rather than to reduce a|to a garden more blooming than Eden, a home ase 
rebellious tribe to involuntary homage. Its | hi appy as heaven. I feel deeply that bigotry in 
throne is built of adamant, not to terrify ‘the dis-| the individual is the source of Sectarianism in 
loval, but to assure the doveut. If it be offe nded, | the church. The personal vice must be corrected 
it weeps long, tender tears; and does not curse | before the social evil can be removed. That vice 
till its assailant grows recklessly insolent. It!can only be corrected by the attainment of its 
does transform the soul in which it finds a) natural antithetical virtue, charity. Charity is a 
home; not from listlessness to excitement, how-| hard lesson to learn, but we must learn it, or 
ever, so much as from wrath and petulanc ¢ | religion die out from amongst us. And surely 
to patience, candour, and repose. The native | the alternative is sufficient to urge us to the en- 
lnpatie nee ‘an irritability of our nature, it is deayour. If not, however, there is a sufficient 
its mission to subdue ; and having thus chang. ‘d/ attraction in the undertaking to render it a plea- 
the bent of our more active instincts, it at once | sure. For oh! this spirit of charity is the most 
sinctifies their esse nec, and sweetens their in- ‘beautiful of all “the seven spirits of God.” 

dulgence. Jealousy, pride of intellect, asperity Radiant with genial smiles is her lovely face. 
of manners, exclusiveness of regard, stolidity of ; When her eyes glisten with tears they seem to 
disposition, the antipathy of dissent and the! gleam with profounder glory. Thoughtful, yet 

bigotry of conviction, imperiousness in office | peaceful, is her holy brow. Robed in everlasting 
and dogmatism i in counsel, uneasiness in agita-| light, she attracts innumerable spectators in all 
tion and conceit in triumph, the rudeness of her flights among men. Genial ever are her pre- 

“olicitude and the swi agger of pe rsuasion, these | cious, simple words. Her voice is softest, mel- 
are the defects of human nature it is its prov ince | lowest music; it steals entrancingly over the ear 

to cure, the temptations of human lite it is| like ‘ the still small voice” of God. Warm-hearted 

specially commissioned to resist. How sadly is| is this celestial maiden; faithful is her love. In 
it maligned, then, when it is pleaded in vindica- | the words of one who had much occasion to study 
tT 
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her gracious character, and who had prover d her 
power, ‘She suffereth long, and is kind ; she 
envieth not; is not puffed up; doth not behave | 
herself unseemly ; vaunteth not herself; 
not her own; is not easily provoked; hopeth all 
things; be areth all things; endureth all things. 
As the warm bright rays of the sun, falling “be 
hind the falling showers, reflect themselves i in a 
mvyriad-coloured bow on the cloud, an eternal) 
sign to the husbandman that day and night, 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest, shall 
not «9 does the radiant love 
smile ever behind her tears, and throw athwart 
the heaven of her beautiful face the promise of! 
sympathy, of help, and of redemption, the sight | 
of which restores a glorious hope to the heart of 
the distressed and sorrow-stricken child of thought, 
and he remembers the sign until the gloom is 


cease, 


passed away, when, in fuller sympathy with his!” 


A 


‘Tue probabilities are that the reader has, at some 
time in his life, been a fishing. The remark does 
not apply to the ladies, because “‘ the fair anglers,” 
as we sometimes see them represented in old 
engravings, appear to have gone the saine road a 
the shepherdesses. No longer does Daphne or 
Phyllis, attired in a dress with very short waist, 
and singularly undeveloped skirt, stroll, rod in 
hand, along the banks of the sluggish stream. 
No more does Damon, in a low-crowned hat, top- 
boots, the highest of shirt collars, and the largest 
of yellow buttons, attend on her, to impale the 
worms on the hook, or to take off from it the 
dinny monster of extraordinary shape, his fellow 
victim to the arts of the cruel fair one. ‘These 
things seem gone by; and, therefore, the fore- 
going observation is confined to beings of the 
ruder sex. 

Scarcely one of them, however, but has fished, 
in some shape or form. When an urchin in a 
= he has waded, with his companions, 

bare-legged, into the stream, and developed what- 

soever capabilities for the capture of minnows 
may be possessed by the small, and somewhat 
dirty cotton pocket-handkerchief of his class ;— 
that on which is set forth a striking portrait of 
some eminent statesman or hero, a landscape with 
figures, or a simple and touching poem, each 
verse of which ends with the words, “ My 
Granny.” Or when, by dint of a year or two's 
training at the grammar-school, he has ac quired a 
wholesome dread of the Latin re ‘cidence, a fac ility 
of caricaturing the head-master, a rhinoceros- 
like texture on some parts of his person, and an 
cunconquerable love of idleness; then, on the 
pleasant holidays given to the whole school ; the 
delightful ones procured by the interposition of 
friends, on his special behalf; or the infinitely 
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of charity: 
she will polish and transform you into her 
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, she langhs and dazzles in unshrouded be; Laty 
be fore him. Reader, I can wish you no happier 
a bride than charity; no more genial a com. 
panion; no more faithful a frier nd; no more 
i de voted a helpmeet; no more patient, gentle, for- 


” | giving, bewitching a spouse ; no holier or mightier 


a guardian angel. Have her, and you have a 
treasure beyond all price, for whilst she will 
make you supre ‘mely blessed by her own unwaver- 
‘ing and ever-cheerful symp athy, she will train 
you to the indulgence of her own swect temper, 
and, by the magie spell of her immortal charms, 
OW 
glowing and inspiring brightness. Thus you vy 
become a pillar of light, a monument of love, 
great missionary of peace, and work in others ¢! the 


sublime regeneration that has been wrought in 


your own glad soul. 


OF FISH. 


sweeter ones when, nobody’s leave being asked, 
he has stolen off with his particular friend: for 
the time being, Tommy Stokes or Billy Martin, 
for‘a day’s ‘‘mitching ;’—then has he wandered 
along the banks of the stream, “ from morn till 
r | de ‘wy eve,’ with rod of hazel, line of packthreat, 
and hook made of a crooked pin; whilst through 
his teeming brain have passed vague undefined 
thoughts of never going back any more to the 
birch and the Latin grammar, but of strolling on, 
ever so far, through the woods, where mortal man 
had never before trod; of living in a cave, with 


Tommy Stokes or Billy Martin (as the case 
might be), for asort of Man Friday, and subsisting 
entirely on fish taken from the stream. And 


‘then, in this stage of his existence, if among the 
baser herd of minnows, and miller’ s-thumbs, he 
has actually had the luck to catch “a wopping 
great trout, ever so much more than four inches 
long;”’ or, if Unele John has, one fine day, given 
him a rod actu: lly bought in a shop, with a reel, 
and a spear at the end, (this, of course, not after 
a day’s playing truant,) then has he become a 
fisherman for life ; and now, whenever time or 
business will permit, he sallies forth, basket on 
shoulder and rod in hand, with flies and gut 
twined all around his hat,’’ like creeping plants, 
and his pockets stored with boxes, containing all 
sorts of nasty insects, picked out of all sorts of 
nasty places. Careless is he of showers, heedless 
is he of wet feet. Bogs do not check him; fences 
do not deter him; warnings to trespassers do not 
daunt him; and, asa re award for his perseverance, 
he brings home regularly his three or four dozen 
of trout, which he eats fried in bread-crumbs, oF 
sends, as a present, to the rich old aunt from whom 
he expects a legacy. 

Ur, perhaps, to approach more nearly to the 
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present purpose, he has, when staying for a tew 
davs at Brighton or Margate, resolutely deter- 
mined, in bold defiance of all horrors of the deep, 
to go afloat on the fierce, rolling tide—and catch 
a mackerel for dinner. And so, committing himself 
to the care of one of those rough old Tritons, whose 
imperviousness to sea-sickness renders them the 
wonder and admiration of cockneys, he has gone 
forth in a state of loose neck-tie, and of great 
nautical vain-boasting and seli-glorification, rather 
hoping that he may be taken for a naval officer ; has 
pulled up two or three pieces of sea-weed, which, 
vetting entangled in the line, felt for all the 
world like fish; has made a feint of eating a 
sandwich, the greater part of which has been 


clandestinely thrown overboard, when nobody | 


was looking; has taken two or three desperate 


gulps at the brandy; has, with a particular dis- | 
like to speech or motion, and a singular whiteness | 


about the gills, stretched himself out, with closed 


eyes, and hat slouched over his face, recumbent | 


in the stern sheets, holding in his hand the listless 
line, whose baitless hook, three fathoms down, 
has become a jest and a laughing-stock to the 
cold-blooded wags and punsters of the finny 
tribe ; and when certain irrepressible demonstra- 
tions of the stomach have rendered all further 
concealment hopeless, he has gasped forth a desire 
to be thrown overboard, or put on shore some- 
how; has been landed, and led to his lodgings in 
a state of great physical debility and prostratioa ; 
and has been put, by his tender wife, or his fat 
motherly landlady, ignominiously to bed. 

These kinds of iishing, and many more, he may 
have experienced; but it is probable that he may 
not have witnessed the pilchard fishery of the 


eoast of Cornwall—a branch of their commerce | 
5 ° ‘ ° . . 
which Cornish people consider so important, that | 


they hold if worthy to be placed on a level even 
with their mines; and make “ Fish, tin, and 
Cop} er’ their standard toast. 

I have been staying for a day or two in th 


White Hart Hotel at Hayle, a place about four | 


miles distant from the fishing-town of St. Ives, in 
the west of Cornwall. One morning I got down 
rather late, as, Iam sorry to say, I not unfre- 
quently do. Iam rather a dab at sleeping, and 
not all the thumping, rattling, and clanking from 
a large { | 
joying my morning nap. At the foot of the 
stairs [ meet mine host, joyfully rubbing his 
hands, and with an exulting smile on his coun- 
tenance. ‘ Well, sir,’ he cries, ‘it’s all right.”’ 

‘Oh, indeed!” I reply. “ I’m very glad to 


rr ‘ 
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hear it, I’m sure.” I don’t clearly understand 
What is ail right, but have vague notions that 


ome benevolent individual must have settled my 
little bill for me. However, to have my doubts 
esolved, I ask what it is that is all right. 

“Oh, the cry is up.” 

“Oh, the cry is up, is it? And what ery, 
may Task?” ~ 

“Why, Heva, heva !” 
fe Aud pray, sir, what in the name of fortune 
3] 


tei -'? 
aTVa. 


‘Why, bless me, don’t you know? It’s fish.” 


oundry close by has prevented my en- | 


OF FISH, RIS 
Somebody has caught a good dish 


Have you any nice streams 


“Oh, fish! 
of fish, I suppose. 
about here?” 

‘* Streams? Why your thoughts are all at sea, 
sir; or, rather, they are all on shore, when they 
should be at sea. The bay is full of fish, full of 
fish, sir !’’ And mine host proceeds to inform me 
that St. Ives is the head-quarters of the pilchard 
fishery; and that there “ fish” means solely pil- 
chards; just as, in sportsmen’s parlance, par- 
tridges only are birds. There are, undoubtedly, 
such things as mackerel, herrings, &c., and pretty 
xood numbers of them are caught here sometimes ; 
hut they are simply mackerel and _ herrings, 
whereas pilchards are fish, par excellence. A large 
quantity of these are now in the bay, and a num- 
ber of seincs have been successful inenclosing them. 
The cry of ‘* Heva!” my host adds, is a sort of 
triumphant shout, usual at St. Ives, by which the 


good news is proclaimed. 
| OF course I have often heard of the Cornish 
pilchard fishery, and I determined to see the 
‘sight. TI have engagements which will oceupy 
‘some little time; and am given to understand 
that there is more bustle on the second day than 
even on the first, as the fact of fish having been 
taken has become more generally known ‘to the 
}country.”’ So I curb my impatience for a while ; 
Ibut on the following morning, after preparing 
myself by a breakfast off the late companions of 
those whose capture I am going to see, 1 get ready 
to start. While pulling on my boots, however, 
I may as well mention that the pilchard is a fish 
rather smaller than the herring, with a shorter 
and thicker shape, coarser scales, and a stronger 
Havour. When a fresh well-conditioned fish is 
split open, peppered and salted, and cooked nicely 
on a gridiron—a process which is termed “ scroll- 
jing’’—I can testify, by my late breakfast expe- 
rience, that the said flavour is delicious. 

[ have a delightful walk along a footpath on 
the cliff; but, for the first mile or two, I observe 
nothing particular, except it be an unusual quan- 
itity of sea-gulls. I see nothing of St. Ives, and 
| I don’t see any fish. I have been told that the 
| 








‘bay is “ full of fish,” and I expect to see them. 
I begin to consider the whole affair a swindle. I> 
meet a little girl leading a still more little boy, 
and ask her what is that round white house, on 
the top of a headland just before me. She tells 
ine it is the “‘ hewer’s” house; and that from the 
‘top of the hill which I am ascending I shall see 
St. Ives. She doesn't exactly know what a 
‘“hower’ is, but it has something to do with fish. 
She would tell me more, for she is a very nice 
little girl, but here the feelings of her small bro- 
ther get desperately outraged at her intimacy with 
a stranger, and he runs roaring home to mammy; 
so she has to follow, to keep him from falling over 
the cliff. I go my way, speculating within my- 
self what a “hewer’ may be. I suppose he has 
something to do with chopping up wood, but can’t 
-conecive what connexion he can have with fish. 
I get to the top of the hill, and the town of St. 
Ives, with the part of the bay where the fish have 
| been canght, isin view. Three things -_ par- 
Tt 
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ticularly arrest my attention; and the first is the | 
immense multitude of sea gulls crowding the air, | 
and covering the waters. Those which I have 
seen before are mere stragglers. Here tens of 
thousands of them are floating on the waves, dart- 
ing through the air, wheeling, swooping, bustling, 
screaming, and gormandising. Now they skin 
along the surface of the sea; now they rise high 
over head; now they dart down like lightning, 
and, seizing great fishes in their beaks, away they 
hurry, on rapid wing, bolting their prey success- 
fully, or dropping it again, according to the hold 
which they have taken or their skill in their 
business. Then more fish, and more, and more, 
until, gorged to repletion, they stand in stupid 
crowds on remote parts of the beach, or take their 
siesta on the top of the waves. 

The next thing which I particularly remark is 
the extreme stillness and quict of everything clse 
on the water. Did I not know that the fish were 
there, and did I not see them, as the gulls picked 
them up, I should think that the said gulls were 
bereft of their senses, or had been, by some means, 
decidedly gulled. Along the surface of the water 
are traced, here and there, black lines, forming 
inclosures of no particular shape, and looking 
something like the fences and boundaries on a 
parish map. The water within them appears of a 
dark red colour, which somewhat increases the 
resemblance. I have a sort of fancy that this 
must be caused by the blood of the fish; but this 
is a very foolish notion, for the water always 
looks red over a shoal, or, as itis called in Corn- 
wall, a “school” of fish, just as it does over a rock 
lying at a short distance beneath the surface. It 
is by this dusky red colour, and by what is called 
the breaking of the fish, that is, a sort of ripple, or 
disturbance on the surface of the water, that the 
presence of a school is first discovered. Around 
and within the dark lines and enclosures boats are 
lying idly and lazily, like things asleep, the men 
in them stretched listlessly on the thwarts, or 
lounging carelessly over the sides. The only 
thing in motion is a great boat, laden to within 
two or three inches of the water with something 
white and glistening, which the apparently utterly 
inadequate force of two men is moving sluggishly 
towards the shore. The glistening cargo of this 
deeply-laden boat I suppose rightly to be fish; 
thousands of lately animated creatures, whose 
little slender threads of life have been rudely 
snapped ; while the dark lines on the water are the 
upper edges of the seines or nets, within whose 
deep and silent recesses hundreds of thousands 
more are awaiting their doom. 

The third thing that strikes me is the contrast 
to this quiet presented by the aspect of things on 
shore; the number of men, women, and children, 
horses and carts, that throng the beach. The 
commotion here is as great as that among the 
gulls. But I do not long stop where I am tolook 
at it, for Iam yet at some little distance from the 
scene of action, and feel the natural, impatient 
longing to be in the midst of a crowd where some- 
thing novel and strange is goingon. So I mend 
my pace, and jog along down the hill. Soon 
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striking to the left, I leave the footpath which ] 
have hitherto followed, and find myself on the 
regular turnpike-road, just at the entrance to the 
town. Here, the absolute certainty, the actual 
presence of fish, bursts upon my mind. Here | 
meet vehicles of every known, and hitherto by 
me unknown, description, drawn by teams of 
every possible kind, galloping, jogging, or creep- 
ing along the road, all laden with fish, in inter- 
minable procession. Here is the light cart of the 
regular itinerant fishmonger, or, as he is appro- 
priately called in Cornwall, ‘* fish-jolter,” rattling 
along the road, with the pace of a mail-coach, 
though how the poor bit of skin and bone draw- 
ing it manages to keep its legs at all is a problem 
difficult to be solved, except on the theory that 
there is some special sweet little cherub watching 
over the cattle of fish-jolters and cross-posts, 
Then there is the donkey-tandem, with a third 
donkey harnessed on one side, by a sort of out- 
rigger, which belongs to the amateur fish-jolter— 
the man who usually supplies his own out-of-the- 
way district with coals, but who is now carrying 
home a cargo of pilchards for sale instead. Then, 
pulled leisurely along by old Dobbin, comes the 
more dignified cart of the tenant-farmer, with the 
store which he has bought for his own and his 
men’s suppers. Next follows the little cart of 
the miner; and then there is the donkey, witha 
pair of panniers, driven by the man with the thin 
fuce and the scanty clothes—he who has the sick 
wife and the large family at home. The donkey 
isn’t his own, nor the pannicrs either. Ie hada 
donkey once, and a pig too; but that all went 
when he broke his thigh and the sickness came. 
Now he has managed to borrow these of a kind 
neighbour, for it would never do to miss the 
opportunity; the pilchards carried in the pan- 
nicrs will be the nearest approach to meat of any- 
thing that will pass his lips for many months to 
come. 

Sut I am now fairly in the town, and begin 
still more to appreciate the quantity of the catch 
of fish, though individual pilchards naturally 
sink somewhat in my estimation. In the carts 
which I have just met, each particular fish had 
a market value; it was private property, which 
it would have been felony and robbery in me te 
have laid hands on. All the fish looked clean, 
and nice, and wholesome; and I could not help 
recollecting how delicious they were for break- 
fast. Now, however, they are seen under a 
ditferent aspect; they almost appear to be a drug 
in the market. Hundreds of them are strewed 
about in the black mud which the thronging of 
so many people has caused in the streets. Fowls 
peck at them, ducks muzzle them, dogs run about 
holding them in their mouths. There is a tub 
full of them before the door of a mean-looking 
house, and a great black pig is thrusting its nose 
into them, and devouring them with self-satisfied 
grunts. In the excess of my benevolence, I 
knock at the door, and inform a very slatternly 
woman who opens it, that the pig is eating her 
fish. She looks out, with the greatest coolness 
in the world, and says, “All right, sir; we han’t 











a got nothing better to give un.” She retires, 
and I walk on, feeling decidedly that I have 
got a new light on the subject. 

turn down a narrow street or lane to the 
right, and find that 1 am more completely in the 
midst of fish than ever. The mud lies deeper 
and blacker on the ground, and the people are 
more plentiful and more busy. Women and 
girls, decked in coarse brown aprons, are hurry- 
ing along; and men are rushing up the lane with 
hand-barrows or ‘“gurries,” as I find they are 
called, full of fish, and down the lane with 
cmpty ones ; and they are jostling, in their haste, 
against the passers by; and they are darting 
up and down narrow dirty alleys, and into and 
out 
through the open doors of which may be heard 
the Babel-like confusion of the tongues of many 
women, and a glimpse may be caught of : 
I have no time to distinguish what, before I am 
compelled to jump on one side in order to escape 
the headlong haste of the gurry-bearers. 





I just find time, however, to speak a few | 


words to a man, who appears the least in a hurry 


of anybody I see; and he tells me that these | 
places are the fish-cellars, where girls and women | 


are busily employed in “ bulking,” or stowing 


away the fish. He also tells me that I can go 
into any of them which I please, and see all that 
is to be seen, and that most of them are near to 
the beach. To the beach I accordingly pursued 
my way; and, notwithstanding the gradual pre- 
paration I have been undergoing, when I emerge 
upon it I am fairly overwheimed with astonish- 
ment. All along the beach are lying immense 
boats, like the one I had seen from the hill 
sweeping in towards the land, all of which are 
laden, or have lately been laden, to the water's 
edge with pilchards. Some are, as yet, un- 
touched, while others are entirely or partially 
emptied of their cargoes. Men are standing in 
them, throwing out the fish, with great wooden 
scoops, into baskets borne on the shoulders of 


other men who have waded out to them; for | 


their heavy cargo makes the boats draw pretty 
much water, and they have touched the ground 
at some little distance from the dry land. The 
baskets are brought on shore and emptied into 
gurries, the acquaintance of some of which [ have 
previously made; and these, in their turns, are 
snatched up, each by a couple of men, and borne 
speedily along, with a sort of regular swing trot, 
to the cellars. All the men thus engaged are, I 
iud, employed in the wholesale trade. The tish 
which they deal with will not be sold by the 
score, or the hundred, or the thousand pilchards, 
but by hundreds or thousands of hogsheads; 
they will not be carricd humbly away in little 
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hamlet, not a farm-house, not a labourer’s cot, 
however lonely and sequestered, but will bear 
tokens of their presence. Here are crowds of 
carts, horses, and donkeys, and throngs of men 
and women, and beings of the size and age of 
children, but with the knowing sagacious looks 
of experienced, wide-awake men, that know a 
thing or two, who are investing their capital of 
shillings or pence in fish taken from boats set 
apart for what is termed ‘Selling to the country.” 
Here is little bargaining or chaffering. Pilchards 
are cheap and plenty enough, heaven knows; 
and handfulls of coppers are—wonderful to relate 
where fish forms the article of traffic— 

into the dirty, horny, scaly hands of the vendors 
with marvellous quiet and celerity. 

The people thus purchasing their stock are, 
though their dealings are not exactly in the 
wholesale line, sufficiently business-like in their 
way. ‘They expect to pay their money for their 
money's worth, expect to have a good article, 
pay as they go, and ‘‘don’t care for nobody.” 
But these are not all the small buyers (my ideas 
on the subject of fish are getting so considerably 
enlarged, that I am beginning to consider a cart- 
load a contemptibly small quantity), for very 
many there are who can’t afford to pay even a 
few pence for what they can get for nothing, 
or next to nothing, of a little worse quality, and 
jat a little personal inconvenience to themselves ; 
(and therefore it is that all those people have 
waded out, up to their middles, into the sea. 
Some have baskets, and others have pieces of 
| cord, with large knots, or little flat bits of 
/wood at one end. These people, each perhaps 
‘at the rate of six or seven every minute, are 
picking up fish which are floating about dead in 
| the water, stringing them upon their pieces of 
cord, or stowing them away in their baskets; 
and when the cords or baskets are pretty well 
filled, they bring their fish ashore, and hand 
| them over to the care of their friends, or dispose 
of them to the first bidders. The men and 
women thus employed appear generally to be 





| picking up for themselves, and not for the pur- 
|pose of sale. ‘To them the opportunity thus 
afforded is a matter of great importance. They 
clutch the fish with cager fingers; each one 
| picked up by them as gold by a miser. It is 
/casy to see that they have known what it is to 
go without dinners. But the urchins, who con- 
siderably out-number them, are enjoying capital 
fun, and doing a roaring trade, too, at the same 
time. They don’t want the fish,—ne! they! 
Their fathers are “regular seiners,” and will 
have, I don’t know how many baskets full, for 
their own particular perquisites. But they do 
‘care for the coppers. My eye! What lots of 


(oukey-carts, but will be sent off in ship-loads, ‘marbles they’ll be able to buy after this! Ain't 
with charter parties, and bills of lading, and it a jolly lark, that’s all! And won’t there be 
clearings from custom-houses, and all sorts of many a row after it between Dick and Jack, and 
forms and ceremonies. But the retail trade is’ many a bloody nose and black eye given in de- 
well represented too; for here is the reservoir | ciding the question of which made the most of 
from which tow the streams of fish-laden vehi- his day’s work! They will carry their earnings 
cles which are pervading the whole country | home, like good boys, but it will be very hard 
around, till not a town, not a village, not a/ if they don’t get some pocket money out of them, 
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These sell their fish, as fast as they can pick 
them up, to people on the beach w ho, though 
above the necessity of wading into the sea them- 
selves, are not above preferring the giving a 
penny to the giving two-pence for the same num- 
ber of fish. There are lots of these people there ; 
and so the urchins mect with a ready sale. In 
they throng from the water, one after another, 
half-a-dozen on each others’ heels, a score 
them all of a heap cluster around the carts, 
upset their baskets, pull off the fish from their 
strings, receive each a half-penny in payment, 
and then, with a whoop and a halloo, off they 
go again, to get ready another lot for the market. 
As well as I can judge, the average number 
there sold for a half-penny,—for they are not par- 
ticular about a fish or two up or down,—appears 
to be about thirty. Capital trade, this! First- 
rate profit for the seller, and a cheap market for 
the buyer. I observe that the pilchards thus 
picked up, are not so nice and bright looking 
as those more legitimately obtained; and that 


they are all dead. I inquire how this is, and 
am told that they are killed by being — 
together too closely in the net. Only fancy 


Tens of thousands of fish being stofl “ul, so to spe ak, 


in a sort of Black Hole of Calcutta, out there 
in the clear blue sea! |] pee like the notion 
of it very well. I pursue my inquiries, and 


am told that the dead weight of these pilchards 
forces a passage out of the net, where no living t 
fish have come. A sort of dull blueness of colour 
which they have acquired, in place of their former 
silvery brightness, and which I was disposed, i 

my own mind, to refer to the stifling process, 
is occasioned I am told, simply by the scales 
being stripped off by the wash of the 
Now that I look narrowly, I perceive that this 
is certainly the case; every one of the fish thus 
washed ashore is utterly bereft of his outer rind. 
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The scales of the pilchard, though coarse, are, 
it appears, loosely hung, and a very little thing 
suffices to bring them off. I ask whether these 
fish are considered as cood as the others, and 
am told they are not; the difference is scarcely 
perceptible when they are dressed at once, but 


they will not so well bear keeping. This killing 
and washing away of the pilchards is, of course, 
not a re gular concomitant of the fisherv; when 
it does take place, it entails a consi lerable sie 


on the seine owners, though for the very poo 
it is one of the most fortunate things that can 
happen. 


I now wend my way to one of the cellars; and 
after a moment’s pause of indecision at the door, 
I screw my courage to the sticking point, and 
enter. I say “screw my courage to the sticking 
point,’’ not because I suppose there is any real 
physical danger to be ap prehe mded, but partly 
on account of the ove rpowe ring odour of fi h 
which issues from the place ; and partly because, 
—I am rather ashamed to confess it, but the fact 
is that I can never get over a most absurd awk. 
wardness, and tendency to feel uncomfortable, 
when I find myself exposed to the giggling and 
observations of any large aggregate 
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fair sex. I can get on well enough with the dear 
creatures singly,—witness the way in which | 
wooed my Amelia, —but I can never enter a room 
where there is a large party of girls, meet the 
procession of a young ladies’ boarding school 
taking an airing, or walk through those great 
apartments, full of women, in factories, without 
experiencing the unpleasant sensations 
mentioned: and therefore it is that the sound of 
female voices and female laughter, issuing from 
the cellar, causes me to pause for a moment at the 
threshold. 

When at length I have entered, and managed 
to get a little out of the way of the people who 
are rushing in and out, I begin to understand the 
sort of place in which I find myself. All around 
a great, low, quadrangular building, open to the 
sky in the middle, are rows of women and girls, 
dressed with more regard to utility than elegance, 
each having before her a pile of ‘fish, and a pile 
of rough coarse salt, which she is stowing away 
in alternate layers, with the utmost dexterity. 
All are chattering, and laughing, and working, 
and screaming out for ‘‘ More fish,’ or “ Salt 
here,’’—just as masons shout for “ Mortarr?!” 
at the very tops of their shrill voices. Great 
heaps of salt lie on the floor, and great heaps of 
fish are there too, as they have been shot out of 
the gurries ; and boys are coristantly employed in 
supplying the women, as required. I observe 
that though each woman has only to work within 
her own reach, without reference to her neigh- 
bour’s, yet the fish are laid in with wonderful re- 
vularity. The outer layers are all placed with 
their heads outward; and their poor little noses 
just peeping through the great dirty-white masses 
have a very odd effect. ‘When the fish 
ire thus plac d, they are said to be in * bulk.” 

There is a gentleman standing by me whom I 
judge, from his manner, to be an owner of the 
eeHar; and with him J enter into conversation. 
He tells me that the salt is French; and that the 
nets used are brought partly from St. Mawes, near 
Falmouth, but principally from Bridport. The 
whole prime cost of a seine, with cellars, stock of 
sult, &c., he calculates at from six to eight hun- 
dred pounds. He further tells me that the fish 
remain in bulk for about a month; and that they 
are then packed away nicely in casks or hogsheads, 
and are kept under a press by means of a heavy 
* weight hung to the end ofa lever for seven or eight 
days. While the fish are in bulk, and in the casks, 
a large quantity of oil flowsfrom them, and is caught 
in tanks made for its reception. ‘The quantity of 
oil y wi s with the season of the year and condi- 
tion of the fish; but it may be taken at three or 
four gallons to ‘each hogshead. This alone, at 
the time of large catches, turns in a good round 
sum to the seine owners. After the oil has all 
tlowed off, the cask is headed up, and is ready for 
exportation. When the fish are in this state, 
they are called fermadocs, or in the Cornish ver- 
nacular, fermades, often pronounced fair maids. 
When fish are sold from the cellars to other mer- 
chants, the latter sometimes “ strip” a hogshead 
for a sample; that they strip the ec: away 
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fom around the fish, which should, in this case, 
stand up in a firm, compact mass, just, as my in- 
formant expresses it, like acheese. The casks, 
too, are all expected to be of a certain weight. 
‘he principal market for them is “ up the Straits,” 
at the Mediterranean ports of Italy, Ke. Venice, 


Naples, Genoa, Trieste, and Palermo are among) 


the places to which some of the largest numbers 
are sent. The quantity exported in one season is 
sometimes as much as thirty thousand hogsheads ; 
in and after unsuccessful seasons, it is, of course, 
comparatively small. The present catch alone is 
estimated, my friend of the cellar tells me, at 
dbout twenty thousand hogsheads, which is a 
very large take of fish indeed; but it is impos- 


sible to speak with any certainty, until most of 


them are landed. After very large catches like 
this, there is, of course, a great quantity of refuse ; 
this is sold for manure, which is called mun. 

The fish sold for home consumption are, as I 
have seen, carried away in carts from the beach. 
These form the staple food of the poor throughout 


the neighbourhood; and the poof consider them | 


a blessing indeed, and receive them with real 
thankfulness. As they themselves express it, 
“A taste of the fish serves to pass away a meal 
0.’ As I reflect on the subject, 1 cannot help 
sorrowing that beyond the county of Cornwall 


they should be, except to a trifling extent in| 
True, they are | 
seldom or never caught on any other portion of 


Devon, almost utterly unknown. 


our coasts; but they could surely be as easily sent 
to other parts of the British isles as to the Medi- 
terranean. 
foolish prejudice against the use of fish amongst 
the labouring classes of England, and thus what, 
[should imagine, must certainly be a cheap kind 
of food, is rejected by our own poor, and a large 


portion of it conferred instead on the people of 
With regard to this, however, | 


ltaly and Spain. 
it should be mentioned, that the scarcity of pota- 


toes hus, in a great measure, deprived the pilchard | 
Among the poor of 


of a powerful auxiliary. 
Cornwall, fish and ‘ taties’” were formerly in- 
separable companions. 


A hogshead has hitherto been rather a vague | 
term to me, and I request my informant to give. 


me some sort of standard by which I may arrive 
at a clear conception of what quantity it ex- 
presses. He tells me that one of the carrying 
boats which bring the fish from the seine will hold 
irom thirty-five to tifty hogsheads; and that a 
uogshead contains, on the average, about two 
thousand four hundred pilchards. I take out my 
pencil, and make a bit of a calculation on the 
vack of a letter. Twenty thousand hogsheads, 


ihe supposed amount of the present catch, at the | 


rate of two thousand four hundred to the hogs- 
head, will give no less a quantity than forty- 
‘ight millions of fish! In round numbers, about 
‘iree times as many fish as there are people in 
England! Or, allowing two pilchards for each 
person, a meal for twenty-four millions of per- 
‘ons! Supposing them all to be sold in our own 
uuntry, and a hundred to be taken as winter 
tock for each individual, four hundred and 
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It seems, however, that there is a’ 
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‘eighty thousand poor people of our own land, 
‘might from this one catch have many of their 
meals, to say the least of it, considerably im- 
proved, at a cost, as I should think, less than any- 
thing else so good would be likely to be obtained. 
I inquire the price of the pilchards, and am told 
that when they are salted, packed in casks, and 
ready for exportation, it is somewhere about fifty 
shillings the hogshead. _ Those sold off at once to 
the country are much cheaper. Taking the value 
of the fish, as they come out of the sea, at only 
twenty-five shillings the hogshead, I don’t require 
the aid of my pencil to find that twenty thousand 
hogsheads expresses a value of twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds. No less than twenty-five thousand 
pounds taken up out of the sea, at one little spot, 
in the course of four or five days! Of this large 
amount, the capitalists and speculators, who own 
most of the seines, have, of course, the principal 
share ; but the benefit is felt by the poor to be 
largely theirs; to use their own expression, ‘ It 
is the poor man’s harvest.” 

My acquaintance, with whom I have been 
all this time chatting, amidst the noise, bustle, 
and confusion of the cellar, now tells me that lL 
ought on no actount to omit going “ out on the 
tuck,” and that, if [ intend going, now is my 
time, as it is about low water. He moreover 
volunteers, so great is his kindness, to endeavour 
to get a boat to take me out. Accordingly we 
emerge from the cellar and thread our way among 
the people on the beach, my friend informing me, 
us we go, that tucking is the operation of taking 
the fish up from the sea, and that it is one of the 
/most striking sights of the whole fishery. We 
meet with some difficulty in our search for the 
means of going to view it, men and boats all 
having something better to do than to carry about 
‘an idler like me; but at length we hit upon an 
old fellow, as broad as he is long, in a sou-wester, 
!a pea-jacket, ayd blue trousers, patched with cloth 
of divers colours, who agrees to ‘“ give the 
gen’Im’n a shove off.” Getting into the boat, 
after many protestations of gratitude to my frend, 
I am shoved off accordingly; and in the way out 
to the seines, where, by-the-by, I perceive that 
the listless looking men and the sleepy looking 
boats have gathered together in busy bustling 
| groups, 1 get some more particulars about the 
tishery. That information which | obtained from 
my friend the merchant was naturally about the 
quantities taken, value of the same, markets where 
‘sold, &. The whole affair was with him one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. With my friend in 
| the sou-wester, on the other hand, it leaves the 
‘counting-house and goes afloat: his talk is of 
nets, and boats, smartness, or lubberly conduct. 
He tells me that there are upwards of two hundred 
seines at St. Ives, though there are not two 
hundred sets of owners, most of the seines be- 
longing to large companies. The bay is divided 
into districts by imaginary boundaries, each formed 
by bringing into a line two or more white posts 
on the shore. The number of seines being much 
more than the number of districts, each its 





“stem,” or a certain time in which it has a right 
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to cast its nets for any fish which may come 
within its appointed boundary, supposing its boats 
to be on the spot and ready for action. As soon 
as it has enclosed fish, or its appointed time has 
expired, it gives place to another seine; and so 
each one has its turn, time, and position constantly 
shifting. Each seine consists of a large boat, 
called the “seine boat,” which carries the nets; 
another boat called the “ follower,” which usually 
conveys the warps, grapnel, &c.; anda third boat 
named the “lurker,” which may be considered 
the admiral’s ship, as it is the station of the master 
seiner, a man who has the chief command of the 
seine afloat, and who gives directions for casting, 
or, as it is termed, “shooting” the seine, and all 
other necessary operations. 

Then, besides these, there are the carrying 
boats, for conveying the fish, and usually a little 
punt, for keeping up a communication with the | 
shore. The crews of the seine boats are called, 
“regular seiners.”” They are kept on constant | 
pay when there is a prospect of a catch, or during | 
the scason, which is considered to be from about 
August to the end of November; and, besides 
their wages, they get a certain share of whatever | 
fish may be taken. The master seiner and 
hewers, or huers, get higher wages and a double 
share. These last (whose name is said to be 
derived from the French chuer, to hoot, or shout’ 
are men of very great importance in the work. | 
On the same principle as the lurker was called | 
the flag-ship, they may be considered the Board | 
of Admiralty ; and their station, when looking out | 
for the approach of fish, is the house on the cliff 
which afforded me such food for speculation he- | 
fore I entered the town. | 


These men are amongst | 
the most cool and experienced that can be pro- | 
cured, and are attached to particular seincs. It 
is their duty to keep a constant watch for the | 
signs of pilchards, and when the latter have | 
entered the bay, and are in a place suitable for 
the purpose, to give directions to the boats how 
they are to act, and when, how, and where they 
are to shoot their nets. ‘To do this, they generally | 
stand on the cliff opposite the stations held by 
their respective seines. The directions are given 
by shouting through speaking-trumpets, and by 





means of signals made by something held in the | 
hand. From his commanding position on top of | 
the cliff, the huer is enabled to obtain a more | 
accurate notion of the position and limits of a/ 
school of fish than could possibly be gained by | 
those in the boats, and he issucs his directions 
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be shot in water too deep, or on uneven ground. 
or in too strong a tide-way; a vessel may run iy 
the night where she has no business to be, and 
break the nct; or a large fish may get enclosed, 
and burst through it; or bad weather may come 
on, and make a mess of it altogether; or a thon- 
sand things may happen, lucky for the fish, and 
unlucky for the fishers. Generally, however, 
things go pretty well at St. Ives, where th 
locality is particularly adapted for seines, and thy 
men are said to be especially skilful. 

When the fish are properly enclosed, and the 
seine securely anchored, the next operation is 
tucking, a work which is always performed at 
low tide, because the water is not then so deep 
by three fathoms or so. Inside the principal-net 
is passed a smaller one, called the tuck net, which 
is dropped so as to cut off from the main body of 
the pilchards as large a portion as can well be 
managed at one tuck. The ends of this net are 
brought into the seine boat, and the men begin 


to haul in, gathering up, as they proceed, the 
bottom of the net, until it forms a complete bag 


around the fish and beneath them. Until this 
process of bagging is completed, the pilchards are 


/kept in the bight of the net by splashing the 
water with oars, &c. 


The hauling continues 
until the bag is very much diminished in size, 
and then commences the tucking, or taking up— 


the part of the process which I am now going 


to see. 

The scene is really particularly exciting. . The 
sea gulls are still wheeling about, and screaming 
over head; the busy crowds on the beach—for 
we are but a short distance from land—are still 
plainly visible; and the sea is covered with boats 
belonging to the different seines, the men in 
which are splashing, shouting, huzzaing, scolding, 
and ‘* Yo-heave-ho-ing,”’ to one’s heart’s content. 
We reach the seine to which we are bound in 
very good time, for it is just as the fish have 
begun to find the limits of their prison considcr- 
ably diminished, and before the taking up has 
begun. The seine boat is there, its crew gather- 
ing in the tuck net, with a strong steady pull. 
There, in its station, is the great carrying boat, 
with its men all ready for their work, holding 
great baskets by which the fish are to be dipped 
up. There, is the group of other boats, creaking 
and thumping, and chafing against each other, 
as they heave and set on the long swells. And 
there, down in the deep water, are dim, in- 
distinct, shadowy shapes flitting about, rushing 


accordingly. As soon as the school is in a proper | from side to side, careering madly about the 
position, the men in the scine boat pull cautiously | limits of their prison, rising wildly to the surface, 
around it, throwing overboard as they go the net, ,and diving suddenly down again, as if in utter 
which is about two hundred fathoms long, and | despair. Poor things! They seem perfectly well 
eight fathoms deep, one side being sunk to the! to know what a dilemma they are placed in, 
bottom by leads, and the other buoyed up by | and strenuous are their efforts to escape ; but 
corks. The two ends are brought together, the |all in vain. Narrower and narrower get the 
whole concern, if necessary, is warped into a| limits of their cell; they have not much clbow- 
safer position and anchored, and there the poor | room now, scarcely can one of them move with- 
little fish are, with no prospect of escape, except | out jostling his neighbour. In comes the “twine,” 
to the hogshead, the boiler, or the gridiron. 'throuch the horny, tarry hands of the seiners; 
Sometimes, however, the fishermen meet with a| smaller vet, and still emaller gets the bag of the 
slip between the cup and the lip. The seine may net; closer and closer are the fish brought to the 
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surface, until there, by tens of thousands, they 
lie before us in one living, heaving, mass. 

And now the men in the carrying boat, sitting 
astride on the gunwale, dip the fish up by baskets 
full, each basket being worked by two men, and 
capsize them into the boat. The work now goes 
on rapidly. Swittly and steadily are the baskets 
plied ; regular are the silver streams poured out 
of them; thick as a snow storm is the shower 
of scales by which we are envelopéd. The boat is 
soon a foot deep in gasping wriggling fish. She 
gets a list to the side where the baskets are at 
work, and the fish are mostly poured out; the 
men’s inboard legs are buried in pilchards, the 
overboard ones are immersed in water. ‘ Trim!” 
cries the master seiner, and the men pausing for 
a moment in their work, move over to the oppo- 
site gunwale; and the fish are thrown across 
the boat, until she lies once more on an even 
keel. Now, on we go again; deeper and deeper 
into the water goes the laden boat; she won't 
hold very much more now; a few minutes longer 
of this work will finish her business. Avast 
there! She won’t take any more; move her 
away, and bring another. ‘That’s right. Dip 
away again. Stay! 
up so much fish as before; the compulsory emi- 
gration has somewhat thinned the population. 
There is a long pull, and a strong pull, anda 
pull altogether, on board the seine boat, and up 
again come the struggling fish. Now then, my 


heartics, on we go again. 


THE RACES, RELIGIONS, AND GOVERNMENT OF TILE 
OTTOMAN 


At a period when the most formidable naval 
armaments ever sent forth by England and France 
have left the ports of both countries in order to 
defend the Ottoman Empire against the aggressions 
of Russia, it will not tail to be instructive if we 
ascertain the actual state of the provinces, the races, 
the religions, the government, the military affuirs, 
und the social condition of the empire of the Sultan. 


lhe government itself has, ever since the days of 


the first Kaliph, united in its administration a 
military, civil, and religious absolutism. Keli- 
gion, in fact, enforced by military authority, may 
be considered the great element and feature of the 
. furkish administration. That religion originated 


in Arabia, a country of the present condition of 


Which less is known than of the interior of China, 
although it occupies an area of the earth’s suriace 
as extensive as all Germany, Austria, and Turkey 
in Europe. The Arabs, ‘little as we know of 
them, are remarkable in history for their origin, 
language, fables, poetry, traditions, and warlike 
Instead of being ashamed of their descent 


deeds. 


The baskets don’t bring. 


My boatman usks a 
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‘friend of his, who is one of the dippers, whether 
he won't give the gen']’man a fish or two; and 
in an instant, before I can disclaim the wish of 
having one, 2 whole basket full is flung into my 
boat. All at once, before I can say “Jack Smith,” 
much more “Jack Robinson,” I find myself the 
astonished possessor of at least two or three 
hundred pilchards,. for which no thanks seem to 
be expected or desired! The tucking proceeds 
With unabated ardour; but the sun gets behind 
a cloud, the wind begins to howl and blow cold, 
and the swell increases so as to become unpleasant 
to the feelings of a land-lubber, so I give the 
word to return. The boat soon touches the beach, 
when, making the boatman a present 6f my late 
acquisition, which, fond as I am of pilchards at 
other times, I could not touch now for the world, 
I betake myself to the inn. Here I endeavour, 
by means of soap and water, taken externally, 
to get rid of the scales which cover me; and by 
brandy and water, taken internally, to drive oif 
a certain fishy feeling which seems to pervade 
my whole system. lJaving partially accomplished 
these two objects, I hire a gig, and am rolled 
rapidly away from the town of St. Ives. 

I intend procuring a little barrel of fermades, 
for my own eating. As I take my couple for 
breakfast, or my single one, now and then, for 
tea, and ask Betty the cook how many are left, 
I fancy it will seem strange to me that [ have 
ever beheld such vast multitudes at once as I 
have seen this day. 


RNMENT OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 





EMPIRE. 


from Ishmacl, they felt proud of an origin which, 
as they considered, conveyed to them the might to 
rob all other peoples. The original Kaaba, or 
Temple, at Mecea, was of far greater antiquity 
than the promulgation of Christianity. The Arabs 
circumcised their children, and have continued 
the practice after they changed their faith. As 
Pagans, their ancient religion was marked by the 
most revolting barbarities, such as the offering up 
of human sacrifices; but this sanguinary charac- 
teristic of their religion became moderated by 
their intercourse and trade with other nations and 
races. They practised toleration towards thos» 
professing different creeds; and so far from 
persecuting the Jews, an amalgamation took place 
in the Hebrew and Pagan rites, which became an 
embodiment in their common traditions. 

Some of the maxims of Mohammed are beau- 
tiful, and @nculcate the virtues of hospitality, 
truth, and fidelity. But prior to the advent of 
Mohammed, many of the Arabs believed in Chris- 
tianity, and most of the rational Arabs of the 
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Kaaba regarded the Jews as the people who were 
spoken of in “ the Book,” or the Old Testament, 
which had been translated into Arabic about the 
middle of the sixth century. The simple morals 
and pure doctrines of Christ ianity appeared to 
have been, at the same time, mixe d up with 
Judaism and idolatry, and in this form became 

the religion of millions. 

The trade between India, Persia, the Levant, 
and Lgypt was conducted by caravans, and at 
this early period the Arabs appear to have carried 
on an extensive ¢ with the 
the Mediterrancan. Inasmuch as the buying 
and selling of goods requires a knowle dge on 
the part of the merchant of the peculiar wants 
and circumstances of the countries with whom he 
trades, the Arabs, like the merchants afterwards 
of the Hanseatic League in Europe, were far in 
advance of other countries in the paths of civilis- 
ation. The Arabs did not persecute strangers 
for any difference of religious opinions, and in 
this respect their early history affords a favourable 
contrast 
Byzantium and Asia Minor. 

The son Abdallah, 
effect such wonderful ch 
African nati 


yInmerce 


to th 


who was destined to 
in the faiths of 
was in the 


of 
ulges 
Oriental and born 
year of the Christian era. He had often 
travelled to the fairs of Damascus, and had studied 
the Hebrew and Christian religions. He traced 
the progress of Christianity from a primitive and 
Virtuous simplicity to the period when it became 
corrupte " by luxury and wealth. By observation 
and reflection he perfectly unde rstood the charac- 
ter of the Arabians, and trom their ignorance and 
and by exci iting their enthusiasm, he 
led with amazing rapidity in convert- 
them to a new religion. By his m: uly ap- 
arance and fascinating address he wy acquired 
and then the affection of 
all ¢ wer eee rary genet. show 


ys 
Lay 


907 


+ 


Jeske , 
creaduilty, 


soom succeed 


the 
Im that 
that the 
} ople than the 
und relig 
ihe progress of 

The faith of 
ereat and cternal 
Ciod. But this 


confiden 
CDO h 
Aral 
Jews, whos 
~ th: 
civilisation. 

Mohammed inculeated the one 
truth, that there is only ole 
Was no new doctrine; it had 
already been the creed of the Jews, 
the Ishma Its aceeptation was by divine 
command binding on the form but the Arabs 

the Kaas, who were excluded trom the temple, 
ud from the pr the chosen people, 

clin’ d to avow their belief in the doctrine of a 
whom they hated. Th Vy, instead, relapse d 

into Panthcism. Mohammed, on the contrary, 

based the igion designated Islamism, on a 
sublime truth that ‘‘there is but one God,” but 
he committed the daring fraud of adding that 
ee is Jiis Prophet.” The period at 
which he came forth was eminently favourable 
jor the propagation of his doctrines. 
had 
tianity, and the church 

corrupted by the ambition of priests and sects— 
by the lust fur power and riches. New dei ities | 


loll pr yen a 


“- 
lites. 
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countries of 


iat of oh Churches of Rome and of 


bacon Mediterranean, the 
C pr Opie — 
0S were a more civilised and polite | 


exclusive manners | 
in from participating in | 


and eyen of 


Six centurics | 
nearly elapsed since the advem of Chris- | 
had been divided raed 


AND GOVERNMENT OF 


had been introduced under the hypocritical dijs- 
guise of and cruel persecutions were 
practised towards the Jews, and those whom the 
bishops considered heretical Christian sects. The 
patriarchs had become rich by the produce of 
robberies from the Jews, and extortions from the 
superstitious. 

Mohammed, in promulgating his doctrines, paid 
great defe name e to the precepts of Moses, and the 
morality of J. sus. It will ever remain dificult 
to de termine whether he was an impostor or an 
enthusiast. ‘There is no doubt of his firm belief 
in the doctrine that there is but one God, and 
that he entertained a vehement feeling against 
the worship of idols.. The religion which he 
proclaimed was, during a short period the 
world’s history, ‘extended more rapidly than any 
other faith, and it still continues to intluence the 
morals, policy, industry, arts, social manners, and 
government, not only of Arabia, but of all North 
Africa, and eastward to Beloochistan, Affghan- 
istan, over a great portion of British India, and 
of all Asia Minor, and Turkey in Europe. 

The Turks, on conquering the countries sub- 
dued by the Saracens, embraced Islamism. Even 
before the fall Coustantinople they became 
formidable to some European powers, and their 
wars with the Aus trians are among the most 
ferocious and bloody of those recorded in history, 

But the milit: ary power of the Turks and the 
terror in which they held European nations, be- 


sain ts, 


gan to decline, from the day that Kara Mustapha 


was defeated with almost unexampled slaughter 
by John Sobieski, under the walls of Vienna. 

With these pr liminary observations let us now 
briefly survey the countries which are still com- 
prisc ‘din the Ottoman Empire. 

Those regions are bounded by the Adriatic, 
Red Sea,—and on the 

‘ast by the Persian Gulf, by the Austrian and 
Russian dominions, by Cireassia and Persia. 

In Europe under the gencral name of Roumelia, 
the Turkish territories, exclusive of the Danubian 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, are di- 
vided into twelve general governments :—These 


are 'I'scherman, or Thrace; Silistria; Widdin; Nis- 


sa, comprising Bulgaria, or ancient Moctia; Yania, 
or ancient Epirus; Salonak, which comprises 
ancient Macedonia and Salonica; Uskup, or Al- 
bania; Bosnia, which comprises ancient Bosnia, 
a portion of Croatia, and the Herzegovina; Bel- 
grade, which comprises a city and five other for- 
tresses in Servia; Djizair, which comprises the 
Ottoman islands of the Archipelago and Levant; 
and lastly, the island of Candia or Crete. 

Turkey in Asia is divided into eight govern- 
ments. The principal or greatest is that of Asia 
Minor, or Anatolia, which includes Khuadavend- , 
Kastamani, Idin, Karaman, Idana, and 
Trebizond; besides Turkish Armenia, and Kur- 
distan, extending to the frontiers of Persia. The 
Turks have only exercised over the Kurds a 
nominal authority. They are a brave, nomade, 
and warlike race, and are now inspired with fiery 
enthusiasm against the Russians. Syria, called 
‘Cham by the Turks, extends from the Mediter- 


titer . 
Sulu , 
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rane: 
five governments, including Aleppo, Sida, Cham, 


or Syria Proper, Mosul, and Arabia. The Vice- 


royalty of Egypt, and the ancient Regency of 


Tripoli and Tunis, may be considered as merely 
tributary to the Porte. 


The population of the E mpize is stated, accord- 


ing to recent accounts or estimates, at 35,350,000, 


exclusive of the Kurds and the nomade 1 


Arabia. 


to Egy pt, Tripoli, and Tunis. 


Greeks 1,000,000, 
1,000,000, Albanians 


Sclaves 6,200,000, 


1,500,000, Gypsies, 


Tsigens 214,000, Armenians 400,000, Tartars foreign affairs, the distinguished Reschid Pacha, 
16,000. In Asia the number of Ottomans is read in a clear loud voice the Khatti-sheriff. or 
stated at 10,700,000, and Arabs at 900,000. The charter, which set forth that it was the free act 
ether races are Armenians 2,000,000, Kurds of the Sultan, for the benefit and happiness of 
1,000,000, Syrians and Chaldeans 235,000, Jews | his people. 
8.000, Turcomans 85,000, Druses 30,000, Tar- | The pre amble is remarkable, and de lares, ‘All 
tars 20,000. ithe world, it is said, knows that in the first 
In Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, the populations! times of the Ottoman monarchy, the glorious 
are set down as, Arabs 3,800,000; so that of| precepts of the Koran, and the lews of the em- 
39,300,000, the number of Ottomans amounts pire have ever constituted a revered code. In 
to 12,800,000, and of Arabs to 4,700,000, or consequence the Empire grew in strength and 
17,500,000, or about half of the total population | magnificence, and under the regular observance 
of the Turkish Emptre. of which all the subjects of the Sultan have at- 


jut this number is increased by adding those 
who are not considered as Ottomans, but who 
are Islamites, and who in Europe make 
Islamites amount to 4,550,000, in Asia 
12,630,000, in Africa to 3,800,000, 
total of 21,000,000 Islamites. 

In Europe the number professing the Greck 
religion amounts to about 10,000,000, Roman 
Cathohcs 640,000, and Jews 70,000. 
Turkish Empire therefore contains. ii 
numbers 21,000,000 of Islamites, 13,000,000 pro- 
fessing the Greck religion, 900,000 Catholics, 
150,000 Jews, and 300,000 divers sects. 

The 2g of Constantinople, by an ac- 
count published in 1844, consisted of 891,000 


inhabitants, including 25,000 not subjects of the | 


[s- 


{75,000 were 
152,000 


Porte. Of the.total number, 
lamites, 222,000 Armenians, 
and 37,000 Jews. 

We will now brie ily sketch, according to of- 


‘ _ a i. 
(1reeKs, 


ficial and other reliable authorities, the ovens and | 


divisions of the Gorernment of the Turkish Empire. 

Although the Oftoman government still retains 
the spirit, many of the principles, and most of 
the laws which have been in titute d by ditfer- 
ent Sovereigns, since the time of Mohammed, 
aud the first Kaliph, yet the government has 
been reconstructed, to a great degree,, by the in- 
troduction of new institutions by the late Sultan 
Mahmoud, and especially since the enforcement 
of the Tanzimat,* or or; ganizations promulgated 


by the celebrated A *hatli- sheriff of Gulkhané, on | 


the ord of Nove mber, 1839. This was 9 -ealen | 


brated d iy in the 


* Tanzimat. Arabic word Tanzim, 


ate 


plural of the 


orn , tr 
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un to the Persian Gulf, and is divided into 


races ot 
5,500,000 are allotted to European 
Turkey, 16,000,000 to Asia Minor, and 3,800,000 
Of the 15,500,000 
Turkish subjects in Europe the Ottomans or 
Mussulmans proper only number 2,100,000, the 
Romans 
or 


all | 
to | 
making a) 


The whole | 
round | 


history of the netiatatels or | 


Or | 
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rather, of the reforms of the civil, political, and 
















































military administration of the Empire of the 
Sultan. 
It was on that d: 1 that there assembled at 


the imperial palace of Top- Kapou, in the plain 
Gulkhané * (Home of Roses), the young Sultan, 
Abd il Med jid , with all his court, the Ulemas, the 

‘ef civil an l military functionaries, the heads of 
dies representatives of foreign friendly Courts, 
the Scheiks, Khatibs, and Imaums of all ranks, and 
all hierarchies, the Patriarchs of the Greek, 
and of the Armenian Catholics, and of the 
Greek Reformed Churches, the Rab!i of the Jews, 
nd all the heads of the notable corporations of 
Constantinople 

It was in this assembly 


ot 


that the minister for 


| tained prosperity and ease. But during a period 
of tive hundred and fitty years, cession of 
obstructive accidents, and divers other causes, 
have prevented a regular conformity to the sacred 
code, and to the laws and regulations flowing 
from the Koran. ‘Therefore former power 
and prosperity has disappeared, an l changed into 


a SUC 


he 


weakness and misery. An effect, that an empire 
loses all stability wh it ceases to observe and 
enforce its laws. These considerations have 
‘unceasingly been present to our mind; and from 

the day of our accession to the thr ¥ we have 


had seriously in view the public good, the ameli- 
oration and the relief of our pe nie. ¥ or, consider- 
the ge ographical p sitions of the Ottoman 
soils, the apti- 


lig 


provinces, the fertility of their 


tude and intelligence of the inhabitants, we are 
convinced that by efficacious means, and with 
the succour of God, we may re-establish the 


former strength, prosperity, and happiness of our 
people. Therefore, with full confidence in the 
most High, and sup ported by the intercession of our 


prophet, we have judged that by the institution 
of new yb hensecn we will extend to the pro- 


vinces which compose the Ottoman empire the 
happy benefits of a good administration.” 

‘The new institutions contained in the 
of Gulkhané, comprehended — 

The necessary and eflicient guarantees for 
assuring to all the subjects of the empire, Mfussul- 
mans and Rayahs, perfect security as to their lives, 
their honour, and their property. 

2nd. A re ular system of assessing and levying 
taxes. ° 


Charter 
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le Guikhané, literally the House or Home of Roees, from 


; Gul, Rose, and Khané, Hou 
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Srd. A regular mode of levying troops, and} The Tartar title, Khan, is equivalent to high 
fixing the term of their service. and powerful Lord. The Ottoman Emperors also 
The Sultan, on promulgating this Charter, en-| add Khan to their other titles. The investityr. 
gaged on oath scrupulously to observe all that| of the sword, or the ceremony of the Zuk/ide- Seif, 
its provisions set forth: the original being de-|is celebrated on the fifth or sixth day after the 
ited in the same chamber with the mantle of| accession of the Emperor, in the Mosque of the 
the Prophet. ‘tomb of Eyoub, a venerated disciple of Mohammed, 
The new Zanzimat, or organization, of the laws| The great dignitaries of the Empire ave then 
is strictly based on this charter, and is divided | present, and the-sword is girt on the Emperor 





into four parts :— | by the Sheik of the dervishes, Mevleévi. 
lst. The government, or councils of the Otto-| The Emperor is the representative and d:- 
man empire, Medjalivi devleti alive. _positary of the laws, and he is the supreme execu- 
2nd. The administrative division of the empire, | tive authority. He may, to a certain extent, 
Labthite ve maliie meemourlert. modify the laws, but he cannot alone change 
8rd. Judicial affairs, Z/mlie. their fundamental principles or character. 
4th. Military question, Sezfire _ His decrees are called Avhatti-sherif (illustrious 


The form of Ottoman Government is in itself writing), or Ahatti-humaioun (august writing), 
undeniably absolute, but tempered at least, for | or simply AAat, meaning a writing par excellence, 
some time past, by the circumstances of the age, as the minute or Khat, deposited in the proper 
by commercial intercourse, by the general influ- | record office, has, besides his signature (toughra), 
ence of the progress of European civilization, a line at least in the Padishah’s handwriting, as, 
to a great degree by the new organization or for example, Judjebinj amel alouna (so let it be 
tanzimat of the Empire, and also by the public done). Khatti-sherif, and Khat, are in usage 
sentiments of right and wrong entertained by applied to any paper or letter signed by thie 
the people, and by the action and power of the Padishah. 
supreme passions of human nature—fear and, His authority, whether executive or legislative, 
hope. is administered directly or intermediately by 

Formerly it was said of the Ottoman Govern- two government personages. The first is the 
ment, C’est un despotisme moderé par lassassinat— | Sadri-azam, or Grand Vezir, the second is the 
A despotism tempered by assassination. We trust) Shetk-ul-Islam, or Mufti. 
and believe that this once frequent atrocity has| The first was instituted as early as A. D. 750, 
vanished for ever. or 132 of the Hegira, by the first Kaliph of the 

We will now briefly analyze the organization of | Abbasside dynasty. The Grand Vezir, as his 
the Ottoman Government and its administrations. | Arabic title, Sadri-azam, implies, is the supreme 

1.—Of the Emperor, whom we usually, but) chief of the administration; all the other minis- 
erroncously, designate the Sultan. The Ottoman) ters being dependent on him. Nothing can be 
title of the Emperor is Padishah, tormed of| presented to the Sultan but through him, nor 
two Persian nouns, Jad, protector, and NShah,| any decd ordercd to be executed proprio motu 
king. ‘adishah was until the reign of Francis} but through him intermediately. Ile presides 
the First of France, the title exclusively given by|in the Privy Council, appoints to most. offices, 
the Orientals to the Ottoman Sovereigns. Francis; commands the army in his proper person, or by 
the First was the first and for a long time the only | his lieutenants; but all his powers are in the 
Christian monarch whom the Turks condescended | name and authority of the Sultan, by virtue of 
to address as Padishah. The Emperor of Germany | a special Khatti-sherif.* The Sultan may, end 
they addressed as .Vemtché Tehasart, or Cwsars of | often does, deprive him instantly of all his power 
Germany. The Emperor of Russia they called | and dignities. 

Moskov, or Moskoff-Tchari, and atterwards Rousta-| The Shetk-wl-Islam, or Mufti, is generally con- 
Tehart. It was by the treaty of Avamargi that | sidered by Christians to hold the same powers in 
| 
| 


the Sovereign of Russia, Aatharine, was first | spiritual affairs as the Grand Vezir does in the 
styled Padishahi, and Napoleon was addressed in|} political and military administration, and that 
1805, by the Porte, Imperathor vé Ladishah.| he is the representative of the Sultan as the 
At present all friendly Sovereigns are styled! legitimate and hereditary Kaliph of Islamism. 
Padishah. Be , But the spiritual power, as arrogated, exercised, 

The title of Sultan, which means literally | and understood by the Church of Rome, does not 
Prince, was first assumed A. D. 1299 (699 of the} exist in the religion and hicrarchy of the Koran. 
Ilegira), by Osman Ist, with the consent of the} The real function of the Shcik-ul-Islam is 
Seldchukian Padishah, or Kmpe ror Allaeddin.— | the interpretation of the laws of the Koran, 2s 
It is from this event that we may date the foun-! chief of the Ulema, or corps, which embody both 
dation of the Ottoman, or rather Osman Empire. religious and judicial services in their functions ; 
The title of Sultan is also given to the children, | yet as head of this corps he is himself, with rare 
brothers, and sisters of the Padishah. With males] exceptions, neither priest nor magistrate. He 
it precedes the name, as Sultan- Mahmoud, Su/tan-| is keeper of the seal; he is also head of the uni- 
Mehemet. At follows the names of females, as| versity, and of the public schools. To validate 
sma Sultan, Validé Sultan, the Sultana Mother. imperial decrees, his signature, or Fetva, has 


—_ a ee. 





¢ Sge “ Dieuonaire de Bianchi.” | * See © Dictionaire de Bianchi.” and other authorities. 
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always been considered indispensable. But for 
some time past this Fetra, once so formidable, has 
hecome a mere judicial formality. But during 
the lastreign the Jfu/ti, being a bigot, refused to sign 
a Fetva, and was Cismissed by the Sultan. 


;3 addressed as his highness, and ranks in the 


hierarchy with the Gri and Vezir, who pays him a}, 


visit annu: | in the month of Ramazan. 

The Ministry, x Privy Couneil (Me djlict-khass ) 
consists of me be ‘rs bearing the rank of Vushirs, 
or councillors of the Sovereign. They are the 
Grand Vezir; the Biveile-l-Ealans 2 the Seraskier, 
or Minister of War; the Capitan Pasha, or Minis- 
ter of Marine; the Grand Master of the Ordnance, 
who is also Governor of all the fortified places 
of the Empire ; the Justechar, 
the Interior, who is also Chief Councillor to the 
Grand Vezir. This Ministry was formerly govern- 
ed by a Avaya Bey, or Chief Be ry, a title extin- 
enish dl by the late Sultan Mahmoud, and re pl ced 
by the present as the Oumouri Milkiie Naziri, or 
Director of the Affairs of the Interior. 


public 


The functions of Minister for Foreign Affairs | 
or Director of Foreign | 


Oumouri Kharidjie Naziri), 
Affairs, were formerly administere d by the Revs, 
or Chief Effendi, as Chancellor of St: ate, but the 
office was abolished by the late Sultan, who ap- 
pointed a special Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Then followed the Ministers of Commerce and 
Public Works, Finance, and of Police, the Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, the 
General of the Mint, and the Intendant General 
of the Vacoufs, or lands and property belonging 
to Mosques and religious foundations, said to 
comprise one- th ird of the whole lands of Turk y. 

This Cabinet or Council is styled the Divan, 
or Sublime Porte, much in the sense that we say 
the British Ministry, Cabinet of St. James's, 
and the Cabinet of the Tuileries. The Sublime 
Porte, the Pasha-kapouci, or Porte of the Pasha, 
is properly speaking the palace or residence of 
the Grand Vezir, whe re he holds his great Chan- 
cery of State. But when the Gri ind Vezir is 
disgraced or displaced, the Sultan is always sup- 
posed te reside within this palace. 

The Privy Council, or Cabinet, meets ordinarily 
under the p: residence of the Grand Vezir twice 
a week, and deliberates on all such public ques- 
tions as re qu ire the attention of the loveranie nt. 
The Grand Vezir and the principal Ministers mect 


the 


also in a seeret Council, when grave questions of | 


State require urgent consideration. 


Besides the creat Council or Cabinet, there are 


also Imperial Councils attached to each Minis- 


ial section, with the exception of the Foreign | 
partment. The first of these is the Council of | 
tate and Justice (Medjhei valai ahkiami adlire ). 
This Council was instituted in 1840, and is com- 
posed of a President, who is a Cabinet Minister, 
nine Councillors, and two Secretaries. Its attri- 
butions comprise the preparation of laws, which 
are to be promulgated by ordonnances, as that | 
for example of the new organization, or tanzimat, 
resulting from the Khatti-sherif of Gulkhané, in 
1839. It also exercises many other functions 
respecting the interior legislation and adminis- 


OTTOMAN 


The Mufta 


or Minister of'| 


Intendant 
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tration; draws up instructions for provincial 
Governors; and, as a court of justice, takes cog- 
nizance of all crimes against the State, and revises 
all judgments when appe = to in criminal mat- 
ters. On the first day of each year the Sultan re- 
pairs alone or pubhely to the Coun: il of State and 
Justice, and after hearing a report of the trans- 
actions of the Council during the past year, and 
the actual state of affairs appert: uning to its juris- 
diction, he calls the attention of the Councillors 
to the subject to be submitted to their considera- 
tion for the ensuing year, and concludes either 
by his praise or disapj rob: ition of their past 
conduct. This discourse is considered much in 
the sense of a speech from the throne to the 
legislatures of constitutional states. 

2.—The Council of Public Instruction / Medslict 
mearifi’ Oumouniie/, of a President, 
eight Councillors, and two Secretaries. 

3.—The superior Council of War (Dart tehourat 
askeri), consists of a President and _ fourteen 
Councillors, with Secretaries &c.; for organizing 
and administering all matters connected with the 
army, war, &c. 

1.—The Council of the Inte ndance of Artillery 
( Medjlict top-khané amiréi), consists of a Presi- 
dent and six Councillors. 

5.—The Council of Marine, or Admiralty 
(Medjlict Bahriie) is composed of a President and 
seven Councillors. 

6.—The Court of Accounts ( Medjliet Maliié) 
consists of a President and eleven Councillors. 

7.—The Council of Public Works (Medjliet 
Nafié) is composed of the Minister of Commerce 
as President, and six Councillors. 

8.—The Council of Mines (Wedjliet me'adin) 











































consists 


‘ 
‘ 


consists of the Director of the Mint, President, 
and five members. 
9.—The Council of Police (Medjlict zabthyé) 


consists of the under Director of Police, President, 
and twelve Members. 

10.—The Council of Military Fabrics ( Medjliet 
‘ymatali harbiie) recently instituted, consists of 
four Members only, presided over by a General 
of Division. 

Besides the foregoing Councils, for aiding the 
‘several departments of the Government, there is the 
‘important department of the Cuancery or Strate, 
which together with the financial administration 
of the Empire, and the judicial and military ad- 
ministrations, we must reserve for our next 
number. They bear so especially on the present 
condition and progress of the Ottoman Empire, 
and are so imperfectly understood by the British 
public, that we may usefully devote another article 
‘to those great divisions of the Turkish Government. 

We have, in conjunction with France, com- 
menced a war against a barbarous empire of many 
nations, in defence of, not the Islamic religion, 
but the Ottoman territories. We are waging a 
war against the great enemy of all civil and 
political liberty—of all religious and moral free- 
dom. It is a war against a country and a people 
difficult, beyond any certain estimate, as to our 
power of reaching and subduing their vital 
strength. Shallow waters, visible aud sunken 
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rocks, morasses, forests, and deserts, are the 
natural defences of their borders. We may drive 
them out of the Turkish dominions, but we can- 
not well follow and destroy them within their 
own wild and watery regions. We, in fact, have 
entered upon a war, the duration, the success, the 
casualties, and expenses of which cannot be com- 
prehended. It may involve all Europe, all the 


ILTED SMITH. A STORY 


BY THE AUTHOR Or “ THE 
CHAPTER XIII. 
Lawson eecupicd a second floor in an old house 
in Orange Court, a secluded, grass-sprinkled area 
lying out of the way of all the world, in a spot 
that was no thoroughfare, but was approached by 
a narrow passage leading from the north-eastern 
corner of the Orange Grove. The river tumbling 
noisily over the long weirs,far beneath his window, 
and hissing and spluttering 
the corn-mill on the opposite bank, discoursed 
day and nicht a spec! s of eloquent music which 
lulled the poor artist into many a pleasing reverie 
when he chose to listen to it, but which al 
from long familiarity with its never-ceasing voices, 
he could dismiss from his entire consciousness 
whenever the business of the moment demanded 
his serious attention. His large room is divided 
into two unequal portions by a which 
reaches to the ceiling, upon which are hanging 
a collection of untramed and for the most part 
unfinished portraits of the faces best known to 
the inhabitants of Bath. ‘There is the town-ericr 
with his bell, and John Kit son, Lsq., the wor- 
shipful mayor; and Gregory the thief-taker, 
cheek by jowl with the Reverend Mr. Jay; there 
is old Sprages, the dropsical billiard-marker, face 
to face with Captain Dobbin ; and Nancy Norton, 
the handsome Cyprian, neck and neck with the 
voluptuous Madame W——, who, by courtesy at 
least, is nothing of the kind; and there is a whole 
regiment of tradesmen, well known to whomso- 
ever has money to spend, besides a good sprinkling 
of beaux in wrinkles and auburn brutuses, looking 
like a selection of unnatural phenomena. 
Benlazar, who is as vain of his ugliness as ever 
was Adonis of his personal graces, is come this 
morning to sit for his portrait, having been seduced 
hy the Im] 0 ing representations of Dagshawe and 
his Betsy to make that sacrifice to his self-love. 
He is perched upon the edge of a red plush- 
covered chair mounted upon a platfoun—inserts 


SO, 


screen, 


the tips of his fat fingers between the button-holes 
of his waistcoat, in order to bring into prominent 
notice the diamonds that sparkle above his greasy 
knuckles ; and grasping the arm of the chair with 
the other hand, sits in that position with his fiery 
eye fixed upon the painter. 


Lawson has no great 





Or 


among the wheels of 
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world, in a century of strife and in torrents of 
bloodshed. Therefore we cannot be too wel] 
informed as to the condition, morals, religion, 
resources, and people of the Ottoman Empire, 
and of the justice of the awful responsibilities 
undertaken by England and by France. 

J. M. G. 
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WORKING MAN'S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 


stomach for the work, but it isan easy commission, 
one, in fact, in which failure is impossible; and 
the prospect of the Jew’s guineas, the reward 
that sweetens labour, urged him to the rapid per- 
formance of his task. 

“May I shpeak a vord vile I’m bein’ done, 
Mistar Vatsnum, or musht I old my chaw like a 
tum prute?” asked the usurer, 

“Q, talk as much as you like,” said Lawson; 
‘only talk of something pleasant, that we may 
get an agreeable expression in the features, you 
know.’ 

“Oh, py Gott, no—I don't vant noting agreeaple 
apout it. Look you, Mistar Vatsnum, I pay you 


five kinnish—it’s a tefil of a teal of mona for ¢ 
_picter—put I pay you five kinnish for a likenish ; 


und shink me, as Lord Chuggle shays, if there'll 
pe anyting agreeaple apout it if it’s like me. 
Make it tam ugly if you like in de face, put 
baint de gold to glisten aud de timonds to shparkle 
—<atsh de agreeaple, you know.” 

“ That’s extremely modest of you; but of course 
it must be as you wish.” 

“Very vell—now I sall talk of someting. 
Vat you tink of dat shentleman de oder night at 
Pagshawe’s—dat Mistar Shidle ?” . 

“ He’s a most amusing companion—he is really 
great on the piano-forte; and I have not laughed 
so much for months as I did at his comical incan- 
tation seene; ‘twas as good as a pantomime.” 

“Ifa! dere’s vere it ish; py Gott, I tink it vas 
a bantomime—ven a man makes all de yorld 
Jnugh, vidout laughing himshelf, mind you, I 
alvays tink he’s no go. He come last night to 
imy den, and vant me to dishcount a pill, put I 
ave not peen able to tind de mona, pecaush 1 know 
too mosh, you shee. Ah, py Gott, I turn de fine 
icllow inshide outshide. How youtink | know?” 

** Really, L have no idea.” 

‘IIa, ha—de old extortioner know de vay to 
go to vurk. Vy, you shee, I ave sospicion 
Mistar Shidle vould come to me for de cash—sho 
I pomp de leetle gal in de oder room. ‘Ma 
tear,’ 1 say, ‘you sharming clayver vid de 
moosic—you ave not liv long in Bat—vere vas 
you livin’ pefore?’ ‘At Prighton,’ she say. 
‘Ha, at Prighton—and how long you live dere?’ I 








A STORY OF 


THE 





Ah, ma 
peli re 
rbro’,’ she 


’ I say—‘ At Ton- 


she 


monts,’ 
‘and vere did you live 
‘Oh, at Sea 
‘And vere pefore dat? 
’ she tell me—and den she say, de leetle 
sir, ve nevar live long anyveres ; 
ve alvays moves to some oder place two or tre 


ask—‘ Ouly sec ks say. 
leetle tear,’ I say, 1 
you live at Prighton? 
say. 
pridge, 
ploe ‘khead—‘ O, 


Ha, Py Gott, dat vas all I vant to 
know. If de fine fellow vas vort de powder and 
shot, my two P ys, Moshes and Ikey, should 
noshe out his track and puy up his tebts—; 


time a ye ar.’ 


D> 
dem sheep enough, pet a kinnish—put he no go, 
Mistar Vatsnum, you may debend. I shee di 


tam rascal at de telil pefore I dishcount ——” 

(Here the door of the room flies open with a 
crash, and Mr. Christopher Lick Sidle, arrayed 
jn a morning gown of braided Bath coating, 
bursts into the room. ) 

“Wa! Mistar Shidle, dis ish von plessair into 
de pargain, vat I not look for. Ve vas just 
talkin apout you—talk of de tefil you know—and 
you shomp in in de middle of de speesh. Mistar 
Vatsnum shay you great man vid de moosic, and, 

Gott, I shay de shame. Vat now—you come | 
to be bainted, ‘like me?” 

‘‘No, confound it, no ’’—said Sidle—“ excuse | 
me, I do not come to be painted like you. But, 
yet I have a little affair in hand, and I came to 
carry off our young friend, if you will allow it. 
When I make up my mind to favour posterity 
with my vera ciligies, I shall have great pleasure 
in calling in the skill of Mr. Lawson. I hope I) 
do not interrupt your labours—say the word, and 
I'll withdraw.” 

Lawson, who never kept his sitters longer than 
an hour at atime, declared that he had nearly | i 
finished the first colouring, and that he should be 
at Mr. Sidte’s service in a few minutes. Sidle 
glanced round at the portraits on the screen, 
lounged to the window, and amused himself by 
looking out upon the water—then seizing 
bladder of asphaltum which lay on the sill, he 
quietly squeezed the contents into the pockets of 
the Jew’s great coat, which that worthy had de- 
posited upon the back of a-chair. 

The tes meanwhile, shielded from the view | 


a 


of Sidle by the broad canvas, in the centre of 
which his ‘hide ous p! hysiogn ymy was struggling 
into birth, winked erimacin; aly at Lawson, and 


clearing his throat, bawled out, as though he had 
just recalled a pleasant remembrance, “ By Gott, 
Mistar Shi dle, now I tink of it, I ave ad de ples. 
sair to shee you pefore. You most pe de shame 
shentlemans vat 1 sho mosh admire at Prighton 
last T'shune, at de Bavilion.” 

“You yay me a compliment that 
claim to, 4 Benl: azar,’ &i aid Sidle, 
ward wit h ‘the coolest self- - possession. 
not been at Bi ighton these seven years. It is’ 
true I have, or had, a brother living there ; but | 
we do not correspond, and whether it was he 
Whom you allude to I cannot say. 

“ Ha, vell, he’s tevilish like you, den, datsh all | 

can say; . and he have von vite and leetell | 
laughter , joste de same as youshelf.” 

“T know nothing of my brother's family,” 


I hare ho |} 
coming for- 
‘“T have | 


' strode away, 


‘rude sketch, 


of the ceremonies 


| you know, 
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said Sidle, with the same unembarrassed air, 
‘“ The fellow is a spendthrift, and we never meet.” 

The Jew winked again with wicked glee at 
Lawson, as Sidle moved away; and then putting 
on his coat and hat, Seentened his way down the 
dark stairs, giving vent to an occasional impre- 
catory ejaculation until he emerged into the day - 
light of the court. 


“You artists pride yourselves upon ‘study 
of beauty and truth,” ‘said Si lle, wh the old 
fellow was out of hearing; ‘vou must h ive en- 


joyed your morning's work in the tru 
your profession.” 


spirit of 


“Tf you mean that my present subject is an 
ugly scoundrel,”’ said Lawson, “ I am very much 
of your opinion; but I paint for bread, and I can 
manage to boil the pot with Benlazar’s money 
well as with another’s.” 

There was a cloud on Sidle’s face, but it lasted 
fora few moments only. ‘‘ Confound old Money- 


bags,” said he, “the sight of him makes me m 
lancholy. But to the devil with him! Come 
along, my boy—I want you at my hl You 


need not trouble to bring materials ; 1 ve 7 pol the 

colours all ready. We ‘Il talk as we go along.” 
Lawson donned his coat, locked the door after 

| him, and the two descended the stairs and walked 


| together towards Gay Street, where was the 
residence of Sidle. This fraternising genius 
‘linked the artist’s arm in his own; and, as he 


enlightened -him on the subject of 


his present missi nm. ‘ Pve sent out cards for 


hop, my boy; the fiddles are engaged for to- 
night. I've hire d Pickwick’s cook to manage the 
supper. I’ve got the carpets up from the draw- 
ing-room, and I’ve got you tight, my lad, to chalk 
‘the floor. ‘The colours are Waiting. Had 
sent from West’s—greens, whites, reds, yellows, 
blues, and browns, “fle shes and all. You'll meet 


of Bagshawe’s friends, all except old 


the whole 
rot him, refuss 


Moneybags, who, l my invitation, 
You must get done as soon as you can, in order 
to run home again in time to dress. Guests ex- 
‘pected to arrive about eight. D—n it, we'll 


jmake a night of it.” 


Arrived at the house, Lawson found the long 
drawing-room cleared of its furniture, the folding- 


any 1 removed, and a 
in ¢ h ircoi l, of Sid! 's de sign, alrea ly 
traced upon the bare floor. It consisted chiefly of 
open rustic trellis-work, loosely spread with vine- 
leaves and tendrils, among which various figures 
were to be seen clambering in and out, or lying 


doors taken off the ir hinges 


half covercd with leaves, according in design 
'with certain practical notions of humour. 
‘‘Now,”’ says he, “as 1 am going to be master 


myself, I shall put eve ty body 
where I choose. Old Thoroughbrass I shal | place 
here, near the wine, which will stand in that re- 
cess. I have a scheme for uacthing the old sinner 


| drut nk, and then, perhaps, we'll get him to dance. 


Dab me down a devil just under his nose; give 
him a three-fold chin, and a couple of horns 


hang a bottle of brandy over one, and a trussed 


‘fowl on the other—hold the mirror up to nature 
Sneaks, the Maw-worm, comes next, 
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‘here you will chalk out an old harridan with 
«ne eye, and a thousand wrinkles, each a foot 
dc o—make her single ogle blood- shot, with a 
deli. ms leer— put orange blossoms in her auburn 
wig, an’ give her a bare | yosom, with collar-bones 
as sharp as “ hatchet, and let a couple of brown 
fangs overlaj, a strip of livid lip. Hang it! how 
the rascal’s mouth will water at the sight ! ! he'll 
think himself in the seventh heaven. Bagshawe 
comes next, we must’nt be too hard upon Bag- 
shawe—just draw the head of Atlas, looking 
desperately anxious and crushed into his shoulders 
beneath the weight of bottles of physic. Here 
in the centre I'll have the two lanky Misses 
Darkins, and you must paint me a group of fat 
little Cupids, all wrong side upwards, kicking 
among the leaves, and see that you make them 
capabiles ad matrimontam, as Bagshawe would say. 
Let’s see—the doctor is always particularly at- 
tentive to them—no doubt he physics their school 
at so much a quarter,—glauber-salts reund—he 
shall be the next; give him a death’s-head and 
marrow-bones for a vis-d-vis.” 

In this way Sidle ran on, giving directions for 
a design to suit the whole of the expected party. 
Lawson, seizing the brush, and impelled by a 
sudden whim, dashed off devils, cupids, and 
green leaves with such rapidity and felicity as 
quite charme “l his entertainer, who himself as- 
sisted at the business with no despicable skill. 
The work was going on con furore in a style that 
promised speedy completion, when a loud single 
dab was heard at the street door. Sidle, who was 
seated on the ground like a Turk, and twisting 
a few vine te ndrils round the devil’s horns, started 
to his feet and ran to the stair-head. 

‘‘Who is there, Mary ?” 

“Only the poulterer’ sman with the fowls, sir.” 

“Only the devil!—show him up to me, and 
let me sec whi it he has brought—Only the poulte- 


when I stake my character on my 


rer’ 8 mi in! 
: ? 


supper—to be sure, what fools women are 
The man stumpe d up stairs with his tray, and, 
at a sign from the host, deposited it on the floor. 


did him honour. 


‘< Sirrah, I don’t care a straw what your master 
has got—tell him to send me one at least twice 
the weight; or d—n him, sir,—let him send his 
bill !—let him send his bill! !”’ 

The man departed with the rejected Viands, 
and soon returned with others, calculated to he 
of more credit to the hospitality of the house, 
Sidle had scarcely resumed his artistic labours 
when a second -dab at the knocker roused him 
again to his feet. 

‘‘Excuse me, Mr. Lawson,” he said, “ but Iam 
a little nervous on these interesting occasions. A 
thundering tan-ta-ra-ra at the door never disturbs 
my equanimity , because it is sugge stive of nothing 
but a friendly call or a little idle gossip ; but 
these solitary single dabs always appeal irresis- 
tibly to my sy mpathics. I must see who it is” — 
and he v: anished again, bawling, ‘‘ Who is :t this 
time, Mary ?’ 

‘Two hampers of wine, sir, from Atkinson’s. 

“Oh, it’s all right, say and bring up the lunch 
now, with a bottle of the champagne.’ 

By the time the lunch appeared ‘and was spread 
upon a small table brought into the centre of the 
room, the business of the morning was tolerably 
far advanced. The two sat down to a cold pasty 
with considerable appetite. The champagne 
proved of excellent quality. Sidle ate heartily, 
and pressed the viands and the sparkling nectar 
upon his guest with a show of hospitality that 
He rose from the repast in a 
soliloquising mood, and clasping his plump white 
palms upon the swelling convexity of his waist- 
coat, and lifting his eyes as though apostrophizing 
the cornices of the ceiling, piously ejaculated, 





© Well, whatever obligations I may have inaneedl 


I am 


” 


to my fellow creatures, God bless the ‘m, 
grateful toheaven that I owe my stomach nothing. 
There Was an carnestness and abandon in the tone 
of lis voice that struck Lawson as exceedingly 
unlike that of his usual conversation, and he could 


not help thinking that if certain suspicions were 
correct, the portion of his viscera whose claims he 


Sidle stuck his hands beneath his coat tails, and. 


compressing his lips, stared down critically upon 
its contents. Then, in a loud supercilious tone— 

“ Hm—ha—pair o’capons, decent. Hm—hare, 
—wired by Jove! won't do, sir, wo’ont do, wo’o’ont 
do. ‘Take that away, and bring me one that was 


shot; d—n it, how do I know that it was’nt! 


poached on my own land ? 
pheasants; litt them to the lig 
Hung a week, hi ive they ? 

oe More, sir.’ 

a CGiood—the vill do. Now, 
that other thing : 

‘Turkey, sir.” 

“Turkey! Eternal Jove and all the gods! 
call that a turke ‘y. Look you, Mr. Poulterer! J 
am not to be treated in that way lL told Mr. 
Jacques to send me a turke Y; sir, i by a turke y 
{ understand a bird that weighs from fitteen to | 
twenty pounds. D—n it, sir, I am not s 
grill it for my lunch.” 

« This is the biggest one master have got, 


ht, my man—ha! 


what the furies is 


Hr—hm—bra ce of 


seemed to consider so sacred had been more 
honourably dealt with than that other section of 
humanity which, according to the transcendental 
speculatists who divide the whole universe into 
the Me and the Not-me, circulates outside the 
broadcloth and buttons of the individual; but he 
said nothing. | 

“ My boy,” said Sidle, after they had resumed 
their work, ‘don’t you find Silverstone a deuced 
bore, with his everlasting philosophy ? Depend 
upon it, there is but one true philosophy of human 
lite, and that is, to enjoy it as much and as long 
as possible. Life is a great blessing, if we use it 
Wisely, that is, make the most of it. Fools spend 
their lives in accumulating and hoarding the 


means of enjoymeut—wise men appropriate the 


means to the end. 
of money is to spend it : 


going to| wins one day, he may lose the next ; 


The only way to make sure 
what the merchant gains, 
the rogue may cheat him of—what the miser 
hoards, the thief may steal—what the gamester 
but what a 


;man spends is his own for ever—let ‘him live for 


’|a thousand years, fate cannot deprive him of it; 
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and if he die to-morrow, he has the satisfaction of 
not leaving the experiment of living to be tried 
by others at his expense.” 

" “Tam afraid,” said Lawson, “that if everybody 
were to act upon that principle, we should have 
but a pauper world of it before many years had 
elapsed. It is the instinct of accumulation that is 
the grand spur to industryand the creator of wealth.” 

‘And what have the vast creations of wealth 
done for mankind, beyond making lords and des- 
pots of the few, and slaves of the millions? 
world is covered over with the ruins of men’s 
labour and sweat—fire and flood destroy in a mo- 
ment the work of years—ages are spent in toil 
to no purpose—the lives that ought to be passed 
in enjoyment are pid as the price of luxuries 
which are allotted according to the accidents of 
birth or fortune, not to those who create or win 
them. The whole thing, my dear fellow, is an 
infernal blunder—and we are going on from bad 
to worse—the longer we live the more wealth we 
create, and the less of it we realise—with more 
means of enjoying life, life is enjoyed the less. 
The whole kingdom is fast becoming one Pande- 
monium of commerce and money-getting. In- 
vention is under the spur; new machines and 
facilities for the abbreviation of labour are rising 
up every day, and the effect of every one of them 
is to intensify labour and to prolong its duration. 
Blockheads think that perfect machinery would 
mitigate toil—never reflecting that if they them- 
selves had a machine which would earna hundred 
guineas a minute, it would never stop going for a 
minute as long as 1t was theirs, as of course they 
could not or would not afford to lose money at 
that rate. So things will go on till the whole 
nation becomes a mac!:ine; millions will come into 
existence as greasy, grimy cog-wheels, and be 
ground out again without even knowing where 
they are or why they came at all into the roar 
and ruck of miserable toil. And this we call 
civilization. Good Lord! Civilization means 
that one out of a thousand should have more than 
he knows what to do with, and the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine should labour, sweat, and bleed 
to give ithim. I’m clearly for going back. I’m 
not a public man, nor given to platforms and 
speechifying, but if ever I inaugurate a social 
movement, it shall be one for retrogression. 
Jove, I'll have the May-poles back again—and 
the archery, and the rural sports. I'll shut up 
the shops at six o’clock in summer and at sun- 
down in winter. I'll have men and women and 
children again, instead of walking cog-whecls 
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As the afternoon wore away, and the early 
darkness came on, the work drew to a conclusion. 
At dusk, Sidle lighted up the room with bougies, 
and called his wife and daughter to pass judg- 
ment upon the work. They were charmed with 
the splendour of the scene, and liberal of their 
praises ; but the sight of the haggard aspect of the 
anxious wife, as she moved languidly about in 
dishabille, struck Lawson in rather melancholy 
contrast to the random, careless gaiety of Sidle’s 
general demeanour. The lady was evidently ill 
at ease, and wore a settled gloom upon a counte- 
nance ever disturbed with apprehension and pre- 
maturely lined with some depressing and never 
absent care. 


The oe hop” Went off to the pt ricct satisfac ti n 
of the projector, at least. There were card- 
tables for the elders, music for those who had 


talents and voices to exhibit, and quadrilles and 
fiddlers for those who danced. Bagshawe and 
his Betsy received marked attention from their 
host; and, the latter especially, were delighted 
with the refined gentility of the affair. Tho 
Misses Darkins were in raptures with the charm- 
ing Cupids, and expressed a thousand pities that 
so masterly a performance should be scuffed out 
by the fect of the dancers, as it was effectually 
before midnight. Phil Sneaks eyed with looks of 
demure calculation the fair face which leered at 
him through the vine leaves; and heaved a deep 
sigh as he lifted his glass to his lips to the memory 
of his first, whom he had a tender idea it strongly 
resembled. Thoroughbrass grinned down upon 
the devil, and, actually perpetrating a joke, de- 
clared that it was a happiness to him to have his 
Satanic Majesty under his feet, and pledged him- 
self that he would keep him there out of hamn’s 
way, that the harmony of the assembly might not 
be disturbed. Lawson, who neither danced nor 
played whist, was accompanying on the flute 
Miss Sidle at the piano, in the music-room, when 
he was forcibly dragged away by old Mrs. Brayem, 
who was hungering for a rubber, and compelled 
to make one ina party at whist, of which he knew 
nothing. Ie lost the whole contents of his purse 
before supper was called, and had the satisfaction 
of being roundly abused by the painted old woman 


‘for entailing, by his bad play, a similar loss upon 


herself. The dancing went on with spirit, Sidle 


occasionally relieving the fiddlers by rattling off 


extempore quadrilles on the piano, in the per- 


‘formance of which function he indulged in all 


j 


and spindles, and spinning-jennies—and let plea- | 


sure and pastime, which we are doing our best to 
shut out of the land, into merry England once 
more. That's what I call philosophy—what say 
you, old fellow 2” 

_ “Oh, a very original plan. Suppose you call 
itthe Sidle System, and commence agitation at 
once. When will you begin ?” 

“Never; I’m too lazy, and getting too 
an agitator. I'll make you a 
scheme. Get on the back of it, and ride it well, 
and it will make your fortune.” 

VOL. XXI.—wnO. CCXLY. 


manner of whims and oddities, without breaking 
the time or deranging the figure of the dance. 
Supper came on at a late hour. Knowing 
Bagshawe’s total incapacity that way, Sidle, as a 
matter of course, had given him a goose to carve. 
He would gladly have delegated the office to 


‘another, but John Brunt calling out to him that 


he had better not attempt it, as he knew nothing 


‘about it, the rash man seized the knife and fork, 
‘and, to prove his prowess, commenced action. 
fat for' He worked himself into a profuse perspiration 
present of the | in two minutes—got off a wing by sheer force of 
‘muscular strength, but failing 
‘down the knife, and twisting the table-cloth 


in the leg, threw 
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round the drumstick, shut his eyes, and pulled 
against the fork with all his might. Betsy sat 
at the other end of the table shivering with 
anguish, and once faintly ejaculated, ‘‘ My dear B., 
what are you doing?”’ Dear B. neither saw nor 
heard her, but pulled away. 
said Sidle, ‘‘ he’s doing it famously.” Then rose 
a yell from the eldest Miss Darkins, as the man- 
gled goose, with a deluge of gravy, descended 
plump into her lap, upon that ‘love of a green 
silk”? which Betsy had sold her but three days 
before. “Is it off?’’ roared Bagshawe, as he 
opened his eyes. A peal of laughter followed the 
question—and the doctor coming to his relief, 
contrived in a gentlemanly way to repair his mis- 
fortune. 

«Never mind,” said Bagshawe, to the discon- 
solate Darkins, ‘‘ come to me in the morning and 
I'll give you a new dress off the same piece— 
there’s plenty more in the shop—d—n the ex- 
pense ’’—and he was as good as his word. 

Sidle’s plan for making Thoroughbrass drunk 
consisted in letting that spongy gentleman alone, 
to take his own course with the liquors placed 
close to his hand. It failed, however; the good 
man retained his self-possession and oily urbanity 
of manner to the last moment, being probably 
aware that he was in an atmosphere of tempta- 
tion, and moderating his powers of imbibition 
accordingly. Both cards and dancing were re- 
sumed aiter supper, and tne Abbey chimes rung 
out five ere the “festive scene,” as the song calls 
it, dissolved into the worse than ‘‘ common day ’ 
of a cold and drizzly winter's morning. 

Judging from his quotations, Bagshawe was 


very far gone, when he insisted upon walking | 


home in the rain to cool his nerves. 
Sidle,”” he babbled, ‘* Julium Sidleus velut inter 


ignes Luna minores—let me sec; this is to-morrow | 
—glad to see you the day after—all alone then— | 


linquendum est placens ucor, that is, you know, 


Betsy's off to Paris—come and have a croak—_ 
Corycioque croco sparsum, as they say, and give a 


poor fellow a tune—tune sanus populum si cedere 


saxis—all snug you know.”’ Here the Doctor, | 


who had just handed Betsy into her chair, took 


charge of him, and administering a little of his, 


peripatetic philosophy as they walked along, 


safely delivered him at his own door, to the care | 
of John Hobbs, who had been sitting up the | 
whole night for the return of his master and 


mistress. 

Next day Betsy, having booked three inside 
places in the London coach, started from the York 
House with the two children, ex roufe for Paris, 


where she had other business to attend to besides | 


the location of her girls in a fashionable pension 
where their education would be well cared for. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


As usual with Bagshawe when deprived of the 


‘Let him alone,” | 


“© Valete mi | 
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revived with redoubled vigour. He walked 
moodily about the house, his hands, grasping his 
snuft-box, clasped behind his back—went every 
‘five minutes to the till, and crushed into hj, 
pockets the notes he happened to find there as 
‘fast as they came in, and then forgot them, 
‘dropping them now and then upon the floor, 
where they were picked up by Nancy. He now 
began to harbour a new fancy—doubting very 
much in his own mind whether Trotter had not 
led him astray, and whether the symptoms which 
marred his peace had, after all, really and truly 
anything to do with the nerves. The idea had no 
sooner seized him than it took root and grey 
apace, and before three days had elapsed he had 
‘firmly persuaded himself that Trotter was 4 
| humbug and nerves all a hoax. Sutil he felt, to 
‘use his own expression, ‘‘dismally down in the 
mouth ’’—a state of things which ought not to 
be. ‘If it isn’t the nerves,” said he to himself, 
” it must be something else””—and he went te 
his bookcase, pulled down all the volumes which 
‘treated on medical matters, and they were not 
few, and began conning them over with the hope 
of discovering his hidden malady. 

| ‘‘ Let me sce,” he soliloquized, ‘ here’s Brown 
| 


on Bronchitis—that’s a tenderness in the wind- 
pipe, I know—yo! ho!! ho!!!” and he roared 
till the roof rung again, and Nancy and the house- 
, . “6 > . 

keeper and half-a-dozen of the ‘‘ hands” from 
the shop came rushing up stairs to see what was 
| . ° . ° ‘ 
the matter. ‘‘Gad,” said he, ‘‘ the windpipe is 


’ all right, anyhow—go down, you fools !—who 


| 
| sent for you: Then, as the intruders retired 
staring at cach other—‘ Here’s Gough on Con- 
/sumption-—no chance for me there, I reckoa— 
more of a consumptor than a consumplus—gained 
a stone in weight since this time last vear. 
What's this? ‘Ob-ob-obstetric Practice !’—what's 
all that about? Oh, I see—multiplication for 
the use of families—h’m! Let’s have a look at 
the next—Coffin (that’s an ominous name fora 
doctor) Coflin on Humours—by Jove, I shouldn't 
wonder if it is humours I’ve got, after all.’ 

And Bagshawe sat down to the perusal of 
Coffin, over whose performance he spent the whole 
morning, and did not fail to detect in his own ex- 
perience every symptom described at length by 
the author. ‘‘Gad, what a fool I’ve been to 
werrit myself about the nerves all this while, 
when it’s the confounded humours that are at the 
bottom of all the mischief. By Jove, I know 
what I'll do ;” and he rang the bell and dispatched 
Nancy with a message to Dr. Silverstone ; and 

then, having made up his mind to a decisive 
course of action, sat down to the cujoyment of a 
good dinner. 

The Doctor came in the afternoon, and Bag- 
shawe, having explained his new views in regard 
to his ailments, announced his determination 
forthwith to have a seton bored in the back of his 
neck, to serve as a kind of safety-valve to let off 
| the humours that were plaguing his life out. 


light of his Betsy’s countenance, a fit of the blues} ‘“‘ My dear sir,”’ said the Doctor, ‘you run 
descended upon him immediately after her de- | from one extreme tothe other. You would not be- 
parture. His suspicions, never at any time asleep, | lieve me when I told you there was nothing 
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seriously wrong with your nervous system; and 
now that you have come to that conviction of 
cour own accord, you jump to the conclusion that 
humours are plaguing you to death. I do not 
deny that you might find relief from the operation 
of a seton, but have you reflected what a painful 
nuisance it will prove? You will hardly like to 
v9 out with it, and yet it is indispensable for your 
health that you should take plenty of exercise.”’ 

“Hang the nuisance and the pain!” said Bag- 
shawe; ‘I can stand plenty of that, but I can't 
stand this everlasting creeping and dizziness— 
end I am sure that a seton would cure me. As 
fur the exercise, I can take that all the same. 
Who the devil is to know that I’ve got a seton in 
my neck, unless you tell ’em?” 

““T tell them!” said the Doctor; “ faith, your 
friends will want no information from me. Look 
here! this is how it will be’’—and the speaker 
stiffened his chin upon his cravat and moved about 
hodily, like the figure-head of a vessel. 

“T don’t care for that—a man may carry his 
own head in any way he chooses, I suppose.” 

“Listen tome, my dear sir. If it 1s necessary 
that you should have a seton, 1 will take care | 
that the operation is properly performed—but let 
me assure you it is not one of those luxuries that | 
wise men pine for. If you like I will opena 
little issue for you in the arm, into which we can 
slip a couple of peas; these you will renew daily, 
and thus keep up the irritation, which, united 
with exercise, may perhaps relieve you quite as 
effectually as a seton. Your disagreeable symp- 
toms have been aggravated lately by your neglect 
of exercise and of restraint in table indulgences. 
Let me counsel you to resume your morning walks | 
and to extend them farther. Rise in time to be| 
on the hills by dawn—try to have some object in | 

| 





view, so that you may make your excursions 1u 

teresting, and you will be sure to make them 
healthful’’—and the Doctor added much more to_ 
the same cffect. 

Bagshawe, for a wonder, allowed himself for | 
once to be overpersuaded, and put up with the 
issue and the peas, which were safely imbedded | 
in his muscular arm that same evening. He | 
withstood all temptations to conviviality and late | 
hours for some days, and, purchasing a large, 
county map, amused himself in the evenings by | 
planning out excursions for the morrow. Ife was 
amazed at discovering how much of the neigh- 
bouring localities of the city he was a stranger to, 
notwithstanding his long residence in Bath, and 
he formed the resolution of visiting consecutively 
every village, hamlet, and country scat within a 
circuit of ten miles, of which his own house 
should be the centre, and of collecting what know- 
ledge concerning them it was possible to obtain 
by personal inspection. In pursuance of this de- 
‘ign, Tiger was put into harness afresh, and the 
moriing perambulations resumed at an carlier 
hour. 

It was shortly after dawn upon a day in the 
middle of January—a day succeeding to a night | 
upon which the magical hoar-frost had come down 
upon the world, and taken gentle and solemn | 


' 
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possession of every outward and visible form an: 
tibre of material substance. The thin snow-slect 
that lay upon the ground, crunched sharply be- 
neath the foot-step. The rough fragmentary 
stones that built up the hedge-walls were swathe«! 
in a delicate silvery plush; every blade of hedge 
zrass lay sheathed in a silken scabbard. In white 
the gnarled oaks stood dressed as for a marriag.: 
morning, and stretched forth a thousand arms 
and a hundred thousand tiny hands and fingers, 
all draped and gloved to the outmost tips, in 
that fairy texture, woven in an instant by the 
cold breath of night, which covered the sleeping 
land in one universal embrace. Beneath an 
avenue of lofty trees, whose intersecting branches 
even in winter almost shut out the view of the 
upper sky, Bagshawe, hauled by Tiger, whose hot 
breath exhaled from his open throat like steam 
from a waste-pipe, was toiling up the ascent of 
a winding lane, which led towards the summit 


of the high lands, which shut in the city on the 


southern side. Though not particularly sensible 
to the charms of nature, he had some notion that 
the spectacle around and above him—it was one 
of surpassing singularity—had claims to his ad- 
He checked the dog—stood still—took 
out his pocket-handkerchief, and as he wiped the 


| . . . . . 
perspiration from his glowing face, and looked 


upwards through the infinite network of soft and 
exquisite forms, whose spider-like tracery seemed 
to vanish away in the haze above his head, gave 
utterance to his hymn of praise by the exclamation, 
‘ Here’s a rum go! Every identical twig ina 
suit of white tights !’”’ 

As he halted to draw breath for a few minutes, 
he deseried through an opening in the hedge, 
aform, dimly discernible in the wintry mist, 
moving silently about in an adjoining field. Hound- 
ing on Tiger, he clambered with the brate’s help 
through the gap, and made towards the mysterious 
figure, which loomed largely in the hoar cloud 
that filled the atmosphere, but which dwindled 
down on nearer approach, to the dimensions of q 
rosy-faced, weather-stained boy in 9 smock- frock, 

‘‘ Halloo, my man, what are you doing here, 
all alone, at this time in the morning ?” 

“‘[’'m not doing much, I’m afraid, sir, to-day ; 
but I am in search of water-cresses, and as I hope 
to sell them before breakfast, they had need 
be gathered early.” 

‘“‘ Water-cresses—ha—good for purifying the 
blood, are’nt they ? but of course you'll say so.” 

“T really don’t know,” said the boy, * but I 
think they are a bad thing for the loaf—at any 
rate, they make me all the more hungry.” 

‘Do they? By Jove, VU have some! Here's 
my card—can you read, though ?” 

“OQ, yes, sir,—I know your shop very well— 
you shall have them before eight o’clock.”’ 

““Mind—Vll have a shilling’s wortb-_hoe-'s 
the money.” 

‘‘ Thank you, sir ; but it “ill be time enough 
to pay when I bring ‘he cresses; besides, I do 
not expect to gether a shilling’s worth.” 

“Never mind—I’ll ' 

N 
my chance—take the money.” 


take all you get, and run 
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‘ Excuse me, sir, but I would rather not take 
the money until it is earned.” 

‘‘Confound you, you young jackass! take it, 
or I'll set the dog on you! 

Thus adjured, Lited, for it was he whom Bag- 
siawe had discovered in the morning mist, re- 
ceived the proffered coin. 

“You are not a Bath boy—where did you 
come from ?”’ 

“From H 

“ And where do you live?’ 

‘* Near the Beechen Cliff.”’ 

“ Along with your father and mother ?’ 

‘Only my mother. I have lost my father.” 

‘‘ And how do both of you get your living ?”’ 

“ My mother works with the needle, and I do 
anything that I can get to do.” 

‘‘ Ha—well, that’s the way to 
Can you write >” 

OU, yes.” 

“* And cast accounts 

“‘T may say that I can, sir. 

‘‘Hm—you're a good stout fellow—carry a 
hundred weight easy, I dare say. What’s your 
name ?”’ 

** Tited Smith.” 

“Gad, that’s a rum name to pick up of a 
frosty morning. Mind, if you don’t bring the 
goods, after taking the money, and I should 
eatch you again, ivil be W elted Smith, and 





get on, my lad. 
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you. 
‘« Never fear, sir. I shall not fail to be there.” 
“Well, good luck to your fishing,—we shall 
+B] 


see. 

And Bagshawe trudged back into the lane and 
pursued his way, reciting half inwardly to 
himself, and half muttering aloud a soliloquy, 
something to the following effect: —*‘ Ilted Smith! 
Gad, I reckon fortune has played lim a trick, 
young as he is, and it’s Jilted Smith, as well. 
Wears a brown smock-frock, and talks excel- 
lent grammar—symptomatic, that, of a descent 
in the social scale, 1'll be shot if it isn’t. Reads 
and writes, and casts accounts, and wears a 
ragged skull-cap. He! he! Wl give him a new 
tile, and make him Felted Smith—but it won't 
do to be too fast that way, or, by the Lord, we 
shall have him Stilted Smith, be fore long. Let 
me sec—I know what I'll do—I’ll make sure the 
fellow’s honest first, and then, hang me if I don't 

cashier that young blackguard, ‘ Eyes and Limbs,’ 
and take on young Jilted, Welted, Felted—what 
the devil is his name ?—as messenger and shop 
porter.” 

Full of this scheme, and especially chuckling 
over the astonishment of the aforesaid ‘ Eyes- 
and-Limbs,’’ whom he was resolved to pack forth, 
bag and baggage, so soon as his substitute was 
ready, Bagshawe abbreviated his wanderings 
for the morning, and returned to his shop a few 


minutes before “Tted arrived with the produce of 


his labours. When the boy offered to return 


him a part of the money, on the ground that the | 
quantity he had been “able to eather was not) 
worth the sum paid for it, he ordered him to 


-which he unlocked a card of Brussels lace, 


you back with it inan hour or two; 


/menced his 


‘ass in the 


'don’t—breaks as 


for the dogs one of these d: ays. 
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bring a supply every morning, and to make up 
the present deficiency in his future bargains, 
* But you say,”’ said he, “that your mother works 
at her needle. Now follow me up stairs, and ]’}] 
give you a job for your mother. 

Ilied mounted to the back drawing- -room, a 
desired. Had Betsy been there to have witnessed 
what followed, she would have put in a protest 
sufficiently effectual to have stopped proceedings, 
Bagshawe, fetching a rich embroidered scarf from 
outer room, and producing from a cabinet 
folded 
both up together in a neat packet, and put them 
into the boy’ shand. ‘ Now, my lad,” said he, 
‘‘T want that scarf trimmed w ith the lace wh ich 
your mother will find inside, and the overplus, of 
course, returned. It must be done in a proper 
manner, and in quick time. If your mother js 
anything of a hand at her tr ade, she will send 
but Vil give 
There—vanish with you— 


the 


you till one o'clock. 


'[ want my breakfust.” 


Ilted made his bow, and promising that no 
time should be lost, Ciedypeaved with his charge. 

If Bagshawe had any misgivings as he com- 
nslaught upon the hot rolls and cool 
cresses, it was plain that they did not injure his 
appetite. ILis thoughts, whatever they were, 
were locked in his own bosom, until satisfied by 
his third roll and joruin of coftee, some indica- 


Pelted Smith, and something worse I can tell} tions of what was passing in his mind escaped 


‘hed and involuntary ejaculations, 
to-day, thank heaven !—Nothing 


deta: 
clear 


him in 


“ Head 


like exercise in the cold air to drive off the 
humours. Suppose that boy should bolt with the 
goods! then I’m done, as sure as a gun. But 


1e ee he does Vil write myself down an 
big family Bible, blest if 1 don 't. Then 
I get rid of Eycs-and- Limbs—that fellow’s grown 
too lazy to live—never to be found when you 
want him, and always in the way when you 
many windows as he cleans, 
and never goes an errand without losing himself, 
and taking a couple of hours to find his way 
home. Where the deyil my banditti get all 
their new waistcoats, choke me if I can imagine— 
help themselves from the shop, I shouldn’t wonder, 
there’s that fellow Viney, sporting the third 
new’un since Christmas. Zounds, the figured 
silks sweat for it I reckon, but I'll be too ; deep 
Wonder what 
Betsy’ ll spend i in flimsy this tin.e—we're wanting 
the ‘goods already. Thank the fates no one 
smells arat. I wonder whether there’s a govern 
ment officer in the town that knows French goods 
from English,” &e., &e. Itwasa strange medley 
ad matters that lay ‘seth ing in Bagshawe’s brain, 

r slumbering in liis memory, and his guardian 
alle if he had one, might have rem: arked that 


‘whatever came uppermost, his reveries, whether 


audible or silent, generally tended tow: ards, and 
terminated in, th 1e unlawful traffic, which, with- 
out his ever acknowledging it, even to himself, 
hung upon him like a perpetual nightmare. 
When Iited, who also wanted his breakfast, 
handed his mother his morning’s earnings, 
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delivered to her the parcel and bade her open it, 
Martha's astonishment was greater than she cared 
to show. She had never applied at Bagshawe's 
establishment for employment, because, having 
no recommendation, she despaired of obtaining it. 
She saw that the events of the morning had, in 
all probability, opened to her a more profitable 
field of labour, and she preferred a silent thanks- 
giving to the Providence whom she devoutly 
believed had so ordered it; but fond mother as 
she was, and proud of her boy as she was, she 
could not account for the extraordinary confi- 
dence reposed in him by an entire stranger. 

«Did Mr. Bagshawe measure this lace to you, 
Ilted ?” she asked, as she sat down at once to the 
work. 

‘‘No, mother, he hardly looked at it.”’ 

“Do you know what it’s worth, boy ?” 

‘Not I—six-pence a yard, perhaps.” 

‘Forty shillings a yard is nearer the mark, and 
here are twenty yards at least, on this piece.”’ 

“Then I wish it was safe back again—that’s all.”’ 

‘You shall take it back yourself—I shall have 
done it in an hour or two.” 

‘Then you are a good workwoman, mother—_ 
Mr. Bagshawe said a good hand would do it in an | 
hour or two—but it must be done well, remem- 
ber, and you have till one o'clock, if you like.” 


‘‘T will not keep it a moment longer than ne- | 
| 


cessary.”’ 

When the work was finished, Martha, afraid 
that some accident might prevent its safe de- | 
livery, put on her bonnet and cloak, and accom- 
panied her son to the house of the owner. It, 
was hardly noon when they arrived at the shop, 
yet Bagshawe had already begun to curse his 
precipitancy in the affair, and to regret that he 
had not sect John Hobbs upon Ilted’s trail, with 
orders to see him earthed, at least. When he 
saw them come in, for he had been on the watch 
through the counting-house window, he grew as 
suddenly ashamed of lis suspicions as he had been 
before of lis confidence; then he grew proud of 
lis discrimination, and treated them in a very 
courteous and affable manner. He expressed him- 
self pleased with Martha’s work, and interested 
in her boy, and paid her a liberal price for what 
she had done, in doing which, we may remark, 
he showed that he was not a man of genius, and 
had not discovered the art of sweating the seam- 
stress for the saké of a profit. ‘I have been 
thinking, my good woman,” he said, ‘ that I can 
employ your son, if you like it, in a more decent 
Way of lite than in scouring the fields—and I can 
give you occasional employment too. What do- 





you Say ai 

Martha gratefully expressed her willingness to. 
accede to his plans. ‘Then come to me, both of 
you, this day weeck—by that time I shall have 


mad a vacancy for Bilted, which I trust he will 
ill to the satisfaction of all of us. I shall only 
Want him in the day-time, he will return home. 
early in the evening, and anything that we may, 
find for yon to do he can carry backwards and | 
lorwards.”’ 

And ao i | 

ld 69 1t was settled, 


“own passions. 
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As the night of that same day closed in, the 
Dashing Nell stood away from the northern coast 
of France. She was freighted heavily with a 
cargo of costly wares for the contraband market, 
and taking the advantage of a dense fog, steered 
for the westernmost point of the Kentish cliffs, 
where a trusty band of runners, who would make 
short work of lightening her of her contents, 
were anxiously awaiting the signal of her arrival 
in the offing. 

Darrel, whose exploits as the commander of a 
smuggling trader were now perfectly well known 
to the home authorities, had latterly been obliged 
to temper his proceedings with a degree of pru- 
dence not at all in accordance with his general 
character. By the ingenious caution of her 
owner, the careful Skipton, the vessel he com- 
manded had been made to undergo a new meta- 
morphosis at every cruise. Sails, spars, rigging, 
and paint underwent continual mutations, and 


she rarely returned from a single trip in the same 


guise as when she started. All this contrivance 
and manceuvring Darrel, being too bold a villain 
to appreciate as they deserved his employer's 
fertile inventions, detested with his whole soul, 
and, it is needless to add, submitted to it with a 
bad grace. The events of his career since we 
last parted with him had not been such as to check 
him in the downward course upon which his own 
evil acts had precipitated him. From, bad to 
worse is only the natural and inevitable progress 
of the man who has cast off all restraint and 
submits to no other law than the impulse of his 
On board his vessel he had no 
superior, and though he had too much sense of 
the value of his position to run the risk of for- 
feiting it by incapacity, and was too fond of the 
exercise of authority willingly to risk the loss of 
it—and consequently never succumbed to intoxi- 
cation so far as to be evidently unequal to his 
duty—yet was he rarely if ever free from the 


excitement of drink, or in the cool possession of 


facuities fitted for a case of trying emergency. 
He knew perfectly well that his present course 
of life was known to the servants of the revenue, 
and never doubted that they reckoned upon his 
capture sooner or later as an event sure to happen 
yet he chose upon any pretext to neglect the 
precautions which formed a part of his instrae- 
tions, and to incur, out of bravado, dangers which 
a wiser man would have preferred to avoid. On 
the present occasion he had deemed the fog, which 
seemed to stretch over sea and land, a sufficient 


security against the chance of detection, and in- 


stead of disguising his vessel and pursuing a 
circuitous course, according to the directions of 
Skipton, he ran boldly out to sea upon the nearest 


track. 


It happened that the fog, though it skirted the 
coastdike a dense cloud fur many a weary mile, 
had cleared away before the strong east wind 
that blew down the channel; and the Dashing 
Nell had hardly traversed seven miles from the 
land, when she emerged suddenly, with lights on 
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her deck, where the erew were carousing round | 
« blazing fire, and with lights in her c: bin, where | 
Darrel and the mate were boozing over the bottle 
—into the clear frosty starlight, ‘and almost into 
the actual presence of His Majesty's revenue 
cutter, Plorer, which was lying under a single sail, 
on the look-out for that identical Pr oteus, the 



















































character which might cast up. 
A shot across the bows, a signal to heave to, 
roused up Darrel and his companion, and in an 
instant they were upon deck. To ta ‘+k, and | 
steer again into the heart of the fog ere the 


work of a minute. Darrel, now alive to his_ 
danger and his duty, kicke d overboard the fire 
and all vestiges of the late carouse—cheered his 
crew to their work, spread every sail that he 
dared to carry, and hoped by running along the 
land for an hour or two out of sight of his pur- 
sucrs, to be able by that time to give them the 
slip, and make a dash across the Channel while 
the darkness lasted. But the plan, which was | 
indeed the only one open to him, was penetrated 
by his antagonist as soon as formed, and measures 
were taken to prevent its successful accomplish- 
ment. They might not have had that cffect, 


perhaps, had the fog continued to afford its 
dense and impenctrable shelter; but as night ad- 


vanced, the wind began to freshen, a stiff breeze | 


sprung up and unveiled the whole line of coast, 


showing the chase following the track of the | 
shore only a mile or two a-head. 
Nothing now remained to Darre] but a fair run | 


for it—his only chance of escape lying in the very 
doubtful contest of speed. Of escape, however, 
he was far from despairing. He knew that, but 
for the weight of her cargo, the boat he com- 
manded would beat the cutter in a race, and he 
resolved rather to sacrifice his lading than to! 
risk the liberty of himself and comrades. For | 
hours the chase continued, and it was yet doubt- | 
ful to cither pursuer or pursued whether the 





space between the vessels was increasing or 
diminishing. The wind, meanwhile, increased to | 


a gale—sail after sail disappe: ired as they were 
unwillingly withdrawn from the fury of the 
blast—but still the chase went on over ar aging 
tempest of waves lashed into a tangled wilderness 
of foam. 

Suddenly a wild cheer—a yell—burst from the | 
throats of Darrel’s crew. The mast of the cutter 
has crashed over the side, and she lies like a log on 
the mad waves. ‘To hell with the bloodhounds,”’ 
roared Darrel—‘‘ the game is won for to-night, 
however—the Dashing Nell belongs to her owners | 
yet.” As they flew on the wings of the storm, 
from the wrecked cutter, the sound of minute 
guns was borne booming after them. “ D—n 
them,” said Darrel, ‘do they think we're going | 
to heave to to pick them up ?” ie 

A light-house now gleaming in sight to the 


| 


| 





right, showed the FE nglish coast, and Darrel knew 
by the aspect of the Jand that he had overshot 
To return in the teeth of such a wind 
and he was directing 


his mark. 
was out of the question ; 








sprung a leak. 
ordered to the pumps—and portions of the 
were hoisted over the side; but it was soon found 


Plover sould get fully under sail, was wy idly the | 


and cast them in sport to the mad waves. 


‘to his lips. 


| rp 





SMITH. 





the steersman to put out to sea, in order to ride 
out the gale with fair sea reom, when tie 

mate informed him in a whisper that they had 
The best hands were at once 


cargo 


that however effectual these expedients might 


Dashing Nell, or for anything else of the — they would only delay, not prevent, g 


catastrophe that was inev itable. ‘he single 


chance tor life was to beach the vessel, when ‘h 


few, perhaps, might escape the fury of the tem. 
pest—but even they would have to seek a refuge 
from the grasp of the law, if the sea spared them. 

What were Darrel’s thoughts at this crisis we 
know not; but, with the instinct of a seaman at 
the hour of peril, he ran his eye along the coast 


as it loomed dimly in the distance, in search of 
1a favourable spot, if any spot might be deemed 
favourable, for the fearful but unavoidable ex- 
‘periment. 
out at short inte rvals, strained desperately at the 
| pumps, but never gained for a moment upon the 


‘The men, stimulated by spirits served 


in-rushing water, whose slow but gradual rise 
certified their impending doom. Hour after hour 
passed away as the predestinated vessel dashed 
along her death- -path. At length a faint blush 
of light in the east indicated the approaching 
dawn, as the mate drew near Darrel, who for 
the last two hours had stood at the wheel, and 
muttered doggedly, ‘We shall foundcr in deep 


| water in ten “minutes, unless you put her about” 


—and walked gloomily away. Darrel directed 
the head of the craft to the shore, where he could 
just see in the glimmering dawn a shelving slop, 
of wooded land, broken with drifts cf snow, 
stretching down to the beach—and_ beyond, 
range high cliffs trending far westward. 

He gaze d with livid aspect and mute quivering 
lips upon the scene, as in the growing light of 
morning it weke suddenly to his recollection. 
He looked drcamily round as the groaning vessel 
neared therocks—then came asudden crash, which 
shivered the fabric into a thousand fragments, 
A 
moment, and he found himself grasping a = 
and struggling hopelessly in the foaming abyss 
over whic h the dark rocks beetled angrily, as 
with a consciousness half stunned he look ‘d up. 
at the dull sky—and then, powerless for further 
effort, sank senseless in the hissing flood. 

Tw O hours afterwards he awoke i in the arms of 
an old man who was chafing his breast, while a 
young girl stood over him and applied a cordial 
He was lying upon the sand in 
Freshwater Cove, and as his “recollectic n returned 
he gazed round horror-struck at the recognition. 
There it was! upon that spot! within a few feet 
of the very place where he now lay writhing, 
helpless, and ruined, that he had shed the lite- 
blood of her whom God had given him for a 
guardian angel, and abandoned her a a prey to the 
sea—and the sea had avenged the murder, and 
cast him forth from the shelter of her womb to 
the horrors of guilt and remorse ! 

“'Take me hence! in the fiend’s name, carry 
me he nee! not here !__not here __T his 1 18 hell! 


ot 
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« Poor fellow! poor fellow!” said old Brown- 


ing—for he it was who was playing the part of 
the good Samaritan—“ his sufferings have made 
him delirious. We must get him into bed as 
fast as possible.” 

The wretched man had fainted under the sting 
of his own remorse, and in that state, assistance 
having been procured, was conveyed to a neigh- 
bouring village, where he received all necessary 
eare, and soon recovered to the consciousness of 
his misery. He alone, it appeared, of the whole 
erew escaped alive from the wreck—and he too 


‘would have perished had it not been for the ac- | 


THE ETHICS OF 
{ue Turory or Human Procression, by the 
author of the volume the contents of which we 
propose, in the present article, to analyze and dis- 
cuss, was the first of a short series of projected 
works on THE Scrence or Porrtics. The respect 
with which that admirable essay was received by 
the critical press, constitutes a motive to the 
prompt and cautious examination of the present 
disquisition, of which it was the natural precur- 
sor. We have here a writer of recognised pu- 
thority discoursing to us of matters, the grave 
importance of which can hardly be over-estimated. 
The volume, therefore, must be approached with 
some deference, and reviewed with honest dis- 
crimination. A mean mind should not touch such 
topics as are debated in the work before us; and 
when a strong mind gives its energies to the de- 
velopment of them, the patriotic and the humane 
should lend attention, and the learned should 
honourably investigate. It is more than a com- 
pliment to Mr. Dove to say that his writings are 
not presumptuously obtrusive. They deserve the 
notice which they challenge. We propose, in a 


few pages, to afford our readers an opportunity of 


concciving What views Mr. Dove has advocated, 
and to state the reasons which have led us to their 
adoption, on the one hand, or to their rejection 
on the other., He who may peruse what we 
write, will feel, we hope, the value of the theme; 
and, if he be conscious of its direct reference to 
the vital elements of social life, he will hardly 
fail to accompany us through its discussion with 
kindly interest. 

Political science has a more sacred charm than 
belongs to the abstractions which ordinarily are 
supposed to constitute its substance and its end. 
lhe conditions of social, and of national life, are 
directly involved in it; it is, consequently, in a 


greater or less degree, related to the conditions of 


human experience. Itis abstract, as other sciences 
are, In its construction; but, more than other sci- 
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|cidental arrival of old Browning and his-niece 
upon the spot, who had pulled his senseless body 
| from the breakers when the waves cast it ashore, 
and successfully used means for his restoration 
| to life. 
| What account Darrel gave of himself when he 
‘grew convalescent we have no means of knowing. 
It is certain, however, that he disappeared sud- 
denly from the village, without even the slightest 
verbal acknowledgment to old Browning —to 
| that worthy’s unspeakable contempt. 


(Lo be continued.) 


SCIENCE* 


ences, it is utilitarian in its applications. As far 
as ‘circumstances’ affect experience, it affects 
experience ; as far as circumstances affect cha- 
racter, ¢¢ affects character. It has to do with the 
institutions, relations, authorities, and responsi- 
bilities of men, as they are members of socicty ; 
and, therefore, the measure in which institutions, 
and relations, the exercise of social authority, and 
the sense of social obligation, bear upon the en- 
joyments or the sufferings, the virtues:or the vices, 
the despair or the swelling enthusiasm of a peo- 
ple, is the exact measure of its practical import- 
ance. ‘The philosopher may delight in it for its 
intrinsic characteristics as a sevence; he will find 
delight even in the question whether or not it ¢ 
a scicnce; if it be, its vastness, its ramified 
references, the maguitude and the multiplicity of 
the phenomena to which it may appeal for illus- 
tration or for experiment, the glorious abstruseness 
of its details, and the more glorious simplicity of 
its bases, will be to him a charm resistless, a bond 
enduring. ut the philanthropist will be in- 
fluenced by a more generous motive in his inquiry. 
He will seck to now the science that he may 
apply it. He will regard it as a means to an end, 
not as an end in itself; as a relief from suffering, 
a provision against injustice, a guarantee of peace, 
a source of rich and universal blessing. His ob- 
ject being to improve and elevate mankind, he 
will embrace the instructions of political science 
as a safeguard from many mistakes to which he 
would be otherwise liable, and as a suggestion of 
expedients, a knowledge of which he would 
have had no other means of acquiring. 
Proceeding in such a temper, then, what are 
the views, more in detail, of which in the volume 
before us we have an exposition, and a defence? 
A rapid survey of the whole essay will serve to 
introduce us to those more prominent features on 
‘which we may, for a moment, dwell. 
In a long preface some of the general principles 
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of the book are anticipated, and the importance | quisition on property. There is then a separate 
and practicability of the inquiry receive a for- dissertation on moral dynamics, and an account of 
cible vindication. Book I. opens with a useful Andrew Yarranton, the founder of English politi- 
distinction between political economy, and true | cal economy, to which we shall not again refer, 
politics. The science of politics is d priort and | and so say now, that though the book would be 
rational : political economy is @ posteriort, and | complete without them, they are a valuable ap- 
fonnded on observation. Politics treat of equily, ‘pendix. 
whence human duty: political economy treats of; Thus it will be seen how large is the theme, 
utility, whence human benefit; and the whole how clearly it is developed, and how vastly supe- 
purpose of the book, it is intimated, is to show | rior it is to ordinary treatises on political economy, 
that if human duty were universally carried into | Political eco: lomy, indeed, has been often degraded, 
actual operation, we should thereby evolve the | first, in the purport of the theories in which it 
greatest amount of human bencfit, and, though has been represented as consisting; and then, 
pol tical economy is admitted to have its uses, it is, | secondly, in the practical objects to which it has 
in native character, and in practical. tendency, | been dedicated. Of late it has appeared but a 
greatly inferior to polities, because politics involves | gorgeous and profound apology for the avarice of 
economy, whilst political economy may be studied; commerce. It has sought to establish the foun- 
for ever and no true political science be obtained dations of trade, and, having succeeded thus far, it 
after all—as in moral science duty involves plea- | has then been pleaded in vindication of the reck- 
sure, but pleasure does not involve duty. A lessness, the abandonment, not to say the un- 
glance is then thrown at the actual circumstances | scrupulousness of ‘‘ the trade spirit.” With the 
of the world, from which it is inferred that a | deeper bases of national prosperity, and the higher 
treatise on political science is not likely of pro-| achievements of national renown it has been too 
ducing much political change. Tn Chap. III. the | absorbed in its money-getting schemes to interfere. 
question for solution is stated, and the reasons for ; Hence, instead of expanding into a beautiful and 
not appealing to Scripture for a settlement are| benignant science of society, it has, rather, been 
eiven. We should have some differences with contracted to a dull and dingy science of com- 
our author in his theological assertions, if theology petition. The tendency of all modern reasonings 
were a part of the work; but it is not, and we, | has been to make the self-interest of nations the 
therefore, pass it over, though he has introduced security of their freedom, the bond of their fel- 
it. In a chapter purely philosophical, the dis-|lowship, and the source of their glory. The 
(inction between the abstract and the inductive sei- | fatal blunder of “utilitarianism, ’ - which, as a 
enees is pointed out, and the claim of the abstract | theory of morals, has again and again been ex- 
ience of equity to equal respect and confidence | ‘ploded, has, in political speculations, survived the 
cee physical sciences is demonstrated. Defini- | attacks of a wise criticism, and now reigns ram- 
tions are then defined, and the axiom of the! pant in the national and international enterprises 
science—equity—is put into obvious and definite | of the world. 
relief. In Book II., which treats of doctrine, w e | For ourselves, we cannot but regard this 
have the more practical bearings of the science | state of things to be as dangerous as it is de- 
evolved. Chapter I. contains a string of ninety- | graded, as self-destructive as it is humiliating 
seven fucts, principles, and probable facts, relat- ‘and corrupt. Nobility and heroism, without 
ing to man, the agent involved in political science, | which fame, whether belonging to an empire, or 
and may be almost regarded as a grand confession | an individual, can have no “sanctity, und the in- 
of the whole taith of the author. Many ef these junctions of power no moral grandeur, are to be 
articles are foreign to the work, but most of them cultivated by the voluntary and careful restraint 
are brief announcements of the truths which po- of self-interest, not by its uncontrolled indul- 
iitical science assumes or involves. In Chapter, gence. Duty brings pleasure; but, if pleasure 
[f. man is defined, and proved to be a moral be the object of search, duty will, more than 
agent; and it is shown that the independent likely, be neglected. So is it in the moral disci- 
nM _— rs of the human race have a jural equality, | pline of the individual life; and, it is so, as 
he recognition and realization of which is neces- | well, in the political discipline of national life. 
sry to a reign of political justice. In a second If prosperity be the end, rather than equity, 
ction the definitions of the science are given. equity will bave but a poor chance of displaying 
In See. 38 we have its axioms. Chap. IIL. her beneticence; whilst, if equity be enthroned 
comments on the six propositions of the science; in uugust and inviolable supremacy, the fruits of 
\ viz. » 1. That all men are eqva/ in natural rights; her reign will be riches that the cunning of sel- 
That a man has not «a right to do everything; fishuess could never pre-calculate, and a sweet 
3. That men have a right to do somethine ; general content that would at once relieve order 
4 (problem). To tind the equitable limit of ac- of its monotony, and ambition of its baseness. 
tion; 9. No majority of men may equitably The principle, therefore, on which the writer 
interfere with a minority, or with a single indi- of the volume before us proceeds, is, of itself, a 
vidual; and 6. That society can only coutain strong recommendation of his valuable work. We 
those rights which belong to the individuals com- | must applaud the endeavour to elevate political 
posing society. In the following chapter the | S¢ ience to a position of high moral dignity, what- 
rights of the majority are elab rately deti ned; | ever way be the amount of success attained i in it. 
and Chap. V, consists of a long and carefy! dis-! If political life is to be only a yast game of 
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ulation, it is appropriate that political theories 


s ih 
should be only a confusion of sinister expedients, 


and of ignoble compromises. But if a reign of 
‘ustice and of freedom are to be legitimately 
expected, justice must be sought in the organiza- 
tions and habits of the nation, and the standard 
of our aspirations must become the guiding regu- 
lator of our reforms. A ‘Constitution’ cannot 
be the fortress of political equity, and the em- 
bodiment of political anomalies at the same time, 
consequently, Toryism, which would consecrate 
the wrongs, and conserve the imperfections of 
antiquity, is an absurd and malignant blunder, 
and Whiggism, which would simply so tinker the 
rotten system, as to make it serve the purpose of 
the day, is s mistake as ridiculous, though not 
so fatal—as immoral in principle, though not so 
yicious in practice. But all our improvements 
are mere concessions to necessity, not voluntary 
sacrifices to justice. Even the people in their 
agitations do not seek a reign of righteousness 
for its own sake, but only a reign of prosperity, | 
by all or any means; and if some leader, more. 
firm and sagacious than the rest, has talked 
of “rights,” the thunder of the daily press, the 
squeak of vulgar literature, and the roar of the 
huger leviathans of criticism, have united to, 
drown his pleadings, and to prove him an imprac- 
ticable fool. These tamperings with truth have 
growl so familiar to us, and have been so long | 


allowed, that the elementary laws of thought | 
have become enervated, and the heroigm af 
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Our author has this faith, therefore, 
he writes with the zeal of a philanthropist, as 
well as with the caution of a philosopher. And 
his enthusiasm is justified, not only by the truth, 
from which it is derived, but by the signs of the 
times. There are many amongst us ready to 
complain against the radical evil of our day, and 
not a few prepared to do something towards its 
correction: and the august enthusiasm with 
which we are at the present moment buckling on 
our armour for a great war of principles, proves 
that all national feeling has not evaporated, and 
that the sense of equity is not quite extinct. 

The precise object which Mr. Dove has in view 
is thus stated :— 


SCIENCE. 


enterprises. 


The truth we wish to inculcate is, that there are prin- 


ciples of immutable and never-changing justice, which 
by no government and no majority can ever be lezgiti- 


That those principles are capable of 
That they are meta- 
physical or philosophical principles—that is, axioms of 
the human reason, to which the human reason must give 
its intellectual assent wherever it clearly comprehends 
them. That the denial of the logical consequences of 
these principles by those whose pecuniary interests are 
involved, is no more a refutation of the principles them- 
selves, than the non-admission of the earth's motion by the 
Roman priests, or the non-admission of the circulation of 
the blood by the physicians of England. ‘That the political 


mately infringed. 


well-being, not only of Britain, but of every country on 


the globe—that is, of the whole race of mankind—de 


|pends on the definite ascertainment, universal acknow 
}ledgment, and universal reduction to practice, of these 


principles of equity. That however knowledge way 
increase, and, by its beneficial influence, gradually im- 


a stalwart national enthusiasm has gradually prove the condition of mankind, it is to the perfection of 
dwindled away Patriotism is ceasine to be | Political seience that we must direct our views if we wish 
z ‘ ” o.™ |} to ascertain those laws of reason which, when carried 


proudly cherished as a sacred passion, it is sim-| ;,,,, practice, would ensure a stable because a just order 


periugly sustained as a convenience; and the | 
broader impulses of humanity—the intuitions of'| 
a true cosmopolitan sympathy—are exchanged | 
for the hollow affectations, and the cold-hearted | 
cunning of the mart. The only honour which | 
seems likely to survive this universal vitiation | 
of society, is the honour which prevails among | 
thieves. Instead of the gleaming looks, and 
ready words of trustful candour, we are threatened | 
with a chronic disease of nodding and winki 
and suspecting deliberation, and mean commercial | 
sharpness. All welcome, then, to the bold heart 
that has raised the standard of equity against 
the debasing sophistries, by which economists 
have attempted to vindicate the selfishness of 
unredeemed humanity; and all praise to the 
wisdom with which truth is fought for! Not 
superstitious, and not unfounded was the lamenta- 
tion of Wordsworth :— 


Fr 
A=) 


When [ have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great uations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The students’ bowers for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my country! 


But the poet had consoling hopes too, and so 
have we. The sure anticipation of an ultimate 
triumph of righteousness, which is the inspiration 
of all dreams of progress, is not a delusion; and 
if we are to be perfect at last, we shall become 


80 by a series of brave struggles, and of hallowed , 


of society. (Pp. 21, 22.) 


It will be perceived from the above extract, 
that the author has a firm belief in the utility of 
such labours as he is engaged in. Many regard 
the study of all theories of political science as a 
mere waste of time, and as idle speculations in 
which it is not becoming that sensible and prac- 
tical men should allow themsclves to be involved. 
This is, however, a shallow and stupid blunder, 


‘which only the thoughtless could commit, and to 
which only the perverse will adhere. 


We are not 
sure that the distrust of political science bas not 
reccived a too gencral religious sanction. Political 
ameliorations, it has been often preached to us, 
are to be sought only through the renovating 
medium of Christianity. Political institutions, it 
is said, are the outworks of human nature; and 
human nature must, therefore, be sanctitied betore 
they can be modelled on a principle of anything 
like perfect justice; and that if we had perfect 
political iustitutions to-morrow, we should still be 
desolated with political evils, because men could 
not be found pure enough to administer them, and 
their subjects would be incited by native depraved 
impatience and dissatisfaction to rebel, dissent, 
evade, or disobey. On the contrary our author 
maintains that “ political evils exist, because 


political societies are not the embodiments of true 


principles,” and that, consequently, the proper 
way of removing political evils, is to conform 
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political societies to the true principles of equity. 
We admit the imperfections of human nature, but 
we are wrathful when we find priests, not only 
making a spiritual trade of them, but setting 
themselves up virtually as the political governors 
of the race on the plea of them. Would that the 
pestiferous nonsense of a thousand pulpit babblers 
could be silenced! Here we are so stuffed with 
manna that we have no room for good healthy, 
leavened bread! We are 80 in lated with ex- 
pectations of a ‘heavenly country,” that practical 
patriotism is a! !mos st judge l asin, and political toil 
a solemn vanity! When one advocates education 
he is silenced by some prater who says, ‘‘ Con- 

version ” is the only remedy of the mind’s diseases. 

When we seek the establishment of just political 
institutions, we are invited to go and grope about 
the dusty floor of some old church. We ask for 
light, and they give us brimstone; we inquire 
for truth, and receive a list of * articles, ” varying 
from two to six hundred! Political science must 
never be allowed to supersede religion; but we 
protest against religion being allowed to supersede 
political science. We think that Mr. Dove has 
tuken the proper method, in acting as though 
politieal truth were worth searching after, and in 
searching for it, not in the Scriptures, which can 
only be regarded as a revelation of moral truth, 
addressed to the tdividual, and not to society, 
but in the intuitions of the human mind. He 
thus adds to politic al metaphysics the sanctity 
and the dignity of a high moral bearing; im- 
pregnates them with ¢ an ethical essence and import, 
and gives them a place in the affections as well as 
in the speculations of men. 


We shall be able to show in a few lines the 


process by which polities 1s proved to be a moral | 
a proof of their 


scence :— 


‘The conditions, then, that permit of the existence of 
an abstract science are :-— 

Ist. The existence of an object noun, abstract, simple, 
and incapable of definition. 

2nd. The !) sstbility of st iting ‘the forms of 
in primary prop sitions, called detinitions, 

Srd. The existence of axioms applicable to the forms 
of the obiect noun. ( I’. N41.) 


that noun 


It is contended that ethics as much fulfl ail 
these conditions as any of the abstract physteal 
sciences. They all have an object noun, the 
forms of which may be detined, and brought to 
the test of axiematic truths. Thus:— 


‘The abst t sciences are Loic, Arithme tic, Alge bra, 
Gacomeury, Statics, and bthies. 
The object noun of Logie is Identity. 


‘Lhe ob) ‘noun of Arithmetic is Number. 


The object noun of Algebra is Quantity. 
The obj “tnoun of Ge ometry is Space. 
The object noun of Staties is Foree. 
The olject noun of Ethies is Equity, 


Equity, then, 1s the simple concept of political 
science, aud, also, of all moral science ; politic: il 
science 1s, theretore, a moral science, resting on a 
universal, absolute, undefinable, and axiomatic 
truth. It thus becomes positive and sacred; in- 
fallible in its basis, and inviolable in its authority. 

Passing over some of the more abstract develop- 
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ments of this theory, we may notice its practical 
bearings. And these will be found to show that 
its value is not less than its reasonableness, and 
that it conducts to issues of the most obvious im- 
portance and grandeur. 

Let the word be at once written—we hare in 
this scheme necessarily and un: ivoidably an out- 
line and a vindication of purest democracy, 
Indeed, all statesmen, and all political writers, 
have been comp lled to admit that, if abstract 
theories of socicty have any authority at all, the ‘y 
must be more or less founded on the natural 
equality of men. Perhaps the recognition of this 
fact may account for the circumstance that whilst 
political economy, which considers benefit betore 
equity, has received innumerable students, politica! 
science, which considers equity before benefit, ha: 
been almost universally neglected. Kings, and 
princes, and lords, and magistrate s, have not 
liked it, because it has proved them without title, 
and, thus, endangered their power and their dig- 
nity. The people have resorted to it as a barren 
consolation, and a weapon of their antagonism to 
existing tyrannics, but have failed to appreciate 
its sanctity, and to adopt its counsels, from the 
conse ious ness that it tare! it the righteousness of 
disloye nd the necessity of revo tution. Even 
those who "kare traced all its b wnlngs, and 
sounded all its depths, have retired in hope ‘less 
awe from its advocacy, burdened with the 1 imptes- 
sion that it revealed only a tantalizing ideal, 
which, in this debased and blundering world, 
could never be practically attained. But the dis- 
like of unauthorized rulers is natural selfishness ; 


the indiffereace of oppressed peoples is the fruit of 
a strange compound of impatience and irresolu- 


tion ; and the despair of the enlightened is only 
moral timidity. ‘In all cases the 
neglect has been criminal, or foolish, or piti able, 
and should no longer be encouraged. Is it true 
If it be, its adoption as soon as possible 1s an 
obligation, contempt of which is guilty aud bane- 
ful beyond calculation. 

The relations of political science are universal. 
It gathers its finest sanctions from religion; 11 
has analogies in every ether positive science ; its 
ramifications extend through all metaphysical 
speculations ; and it intimately affects the deepest 
and most universal laws of human existence. It 
implies the grandest capacities of man and ot 
society ; and it is itself a perfect triumph of con- 
sistent and of enlightened philosophy. With 
what a withering snecr, for instance, it seems to 
look upon materialism, which has so many piti- 
able disciples in these ot Eloquently has Mr. 
Dove developed this idea :— 


Such is the great field of nature. The space illimit- 
able—the perpetual duration—the firmament with its 
orbs—the all-pervading air—the verdant earth—the un- 
fettered ocean—the rock, the river, tre e, shrub, ani! 
herb—the fish of the sea—the bird of the air—the beast 


‘of the field—and all the visible ereation around us— 


the light and the darkness—the sunbeam and the 
shadow—the sound and the silence—the motion and 
the stillness—the eye that beholds—the ear that listens— 
the nerve that convess to our spirit the rea! lity of the 
world withont—these are nature, but are t’) lis 





all that is mere matter were annihilated, would there 
re main— nobhing ! If ii were so, there could be no 
morals, nothing that could teach men their 
duty towards each other. With a godless universe, and 
a soulless Man, it is idle to speak of duty. There might, 
indeed, be a summation of nervous emotions—a compu 
t tion of pleasures and pains,—but never could there 
lished any rule why, if I and 
I should not inflict pain, and do as I 
juences to others be what they may. 


science ot 


vw estab choose, 


possibly | 
have the power, 
will, let the Conse! 


Nor need it be replied that those consequences will | 
eflect upon myself in the shape of pain. This, in the 
first place, is not an invariable sact, and, in the second, 
if it were invariable, it is too minute to be comparable 
to the pain Linilict on others. ....... So far from | 
the material universe being the most important elject 


with which man is acquainted, we maintain that, in this 
nether world, man himself is incomparably the highest 
object that comes within the limit of our knowledge. 
Mind is the true reality. Divest the world of 


mind, and you have left it irrational, impelled by the 
laws of mechanies, electricity, chemistry, vegetable | 
and animal instinct. You have robbed it of its faire 


sf 
juheritance, and blotted out its jewel. You have robbed 
itof its soul, and lett a mere agevregation of atoms to 
iuction according Lo the laws of irrational di termina 
ion. Within the sphere thought and 
ippreeiation, there is nothing comparable to mind. 
Mind p the earth with spirit, and links it with 
that world after which the hopes of man are evr 
going Mind is tl substance of r i 
matter is only the substance 
and colour. Mind knows, wills, and originates 
‘tions: matter knows nothing, wills nothing, and 
obeys in Dlin Luneonsciousness. If we could only brea! 
di the erust of our pliysical sensations, and eman 
ourselves from the iniluence of sense; if we 
weigh he world, and have present to our appreciation, 
at oue and the same instant, every atom which it 
composed, every phenomenon it is capable of franifest- 
ing, and every reality it contains, we should see that 
mind, human inind, was incomparably the most glorious 
all fa is),ine eee the mostimportant, and 
incomparabl) the most valuable of all the created sul. 
tantives that come within the Hasite of our knowledge 
Pp. L26—120. ) 
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But what are the more strictly political inter- 


cnees Which this method of regarding political | 


“lence must involve? Speaking generally, we 
have pronounced them democratic. Let us now | 
se how this comes about, and in what precis 

forms. We may violate many ancicut supersti- | 


In prosecuting this inquiry, but truth, 
though never so sacred, cannot be desecrated by 
investigation. To talk of justice, will offend 
body; but if you say that justice has any 
lirect rel ition to the form of the government, or 
the arrangements of classes, or the question of 
property, a host of timid people will scream out 
ein horr ny and speak such w alle as ‘* treason, 
‘anarchy,’ and who can tell what 
Again, we sy, in response to all these 
rrible protests, is the doctrine crue? If it és, 
ou | it ut once, that we may enjoy its glorious 
immunities; if it is nof true, instead of screaming 
thus stupidly, just sit down quictly and prove 
it false! 
The extract just quote ‘dd avows that man is a 
moral agent ; and that, having duties as such, 
he must, as oe ‘h, have rights also. But all men 
have this moral nature, consequently all men have 


fions 


; sp ]h ith nN, 


hie side $ e 


an © qui lity of — s: and, couseque mutly, an equi t- | 


I; ‘ ° ° 
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tical science is, that a@/l men are equal tn natural 
rights. This principle is confirmed by Scripture, 
by reason, and by observation. 

Now we quite agree with Mr. Dove when he 
says, that the objections usually urge d against 
this doctrine are altogether beside the mark. It 
is said, men are not equal in intellect, in strength, 
in cameeidanane in good fortune, &e. &e., and 
that, therefore, they cannot be equal in natural 
rights. But why this ‘therefore? Ls the 
existence of duty de ‘pendent upon some particular 


standard ot inte lige ‘nee, physic i| enerey, or social 
position ? If a man be intelligent, has he not 
the same moral duties with every other intelli- 


gent man, though the degrees of intelligence among 
them may intinitely vary? Indeed, unless the 
‘inoral law be universal, rights can have no exist- 
If it is not the duty of every man to 
refrain from stealing, it is not the right of every 
man to keep and to use his own property. Ifyou 
are under no obligation not to take away my life, 
Lhave really no right to my life. 


| If one man is morally bound to refroim from a certain 
paction, another manis morally entitled to eseape from 
the ctfects of that action In short, if one man is bound 
| to refrain from doing, ¢ Very other man Is entitled to 
escape from suffering. .... If another man has no 
iright toaet, L have a right to be unaeted upon. .... 
This js the whole theory of political righ’s, namely, that 
Where the moral law limposes a restriction Upon one man, 
another man is thereby necessarily endowed with a cor 
relative eremption. ‘The final termination of political 


progress Will be found at the point where the law of the 
lund insures to every man this right that arises from the 
restriction which the moral law makes absolutely binding 








on every other man. Never till then ean the eum. 
BRIUM oF Equity be restored, and never till then can we 
| be certain that the elements of change are tinally obh 
} terat a lp. 136. 237. ) 

| Dut is the moral law which imposes the ‘Te- 
istriction universal? It i is, ** because eve ry axiom 
‘that exists in the human mind is universal, oe 
‘the moral law is based on the axioms of the 
}reason.”’ 


a. 2 er 
he importance of this point cannot be over- 


estimated, The world has groaned beneath op- 
pression, and resisted it. Why? Slavery still 
‘throws its dark shade over many millions of our 
| fellow men. On what principle must itbe opposed ? 
We are going to war against a usurper and 
despot; what is our plea? We make a mock at 
all theories of “ Divine right,’ whether claimed 
by kings or priests. On what ground? If rights 
be not equal throughout the world, then is des- 
| potism no longer a crime, slavery no longer a 
degradation; war wanton rebellion against 
destiny; all impatience and agitation under poli- 
tical suffering proves a morbid and yain-glorious 
pride—never so beautiful as resignation; might 
‘isright: and the bright dreams of a political mil- 
‘lennium are the gaudy delusions of a diseased and 
restless imagination. If rights be not universally 
equal, injustice is unive rsally impossible. Iftmy 
right to independence is not equal with yours, 
I have xo right to complain if you oppress me. 
Every man must have the same essential rights, 
‘os no man can be cha ged with having done any- 
sentially wrong. Now, in all our re forms, 
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our resistances of aggression, our resentments of at all! 
injury, our contempt for all lofty pretenders to | power to do wrong, he immediately begins to 
cause of ideal, tiatter himself that he 


and our devotion to the « 
liberty, we intimate our belief in the equality of 
natural rights; and yet how few dare teach te 
doctrine! What monstrous abuses we tolerate, 
because we fear to apply to them the principle 
which we intuitively adopt, and by which, when 
we are goaded into indignation by assumption, 
or placed in danger by cracl usurpation, we so 
trustfully defe nd ourselves. Here ditary land- 
holders we bow to; ennobled bishops we revere ; 
an exclusive church establishment we piously 
support; we pay taxes in obedience to, and for 
the maintenance of laws in the enactment of 
which we have not been allowed, directly or indi- 
rectly, to have a voice; we pay pensions, rich 
and certain, to lazy gentlemen who have been 
accustomed to no oc supation, and who, therefore, 
consider themselves entitled to the glorifying 
charity of the state; we shout ‘‘ God save the 
King,” though he be a very villain, and have only 


power, 


POLITICAL 


the poor title to his crown that he was his father’s 


son; we embrace in hearty friendship the mo- 
narch who walked to the throne he occupied with 
a flame of fire as his royal robe, and a pool of holy 
blood as a carpet for his gentle feet! Such is our 
reverence for truth in these last di: ys! 

It needs not to be argued that, when this doc- 
trine of the equality of natural rights is once 
admitted, all just government must be responsible, 
and, theretore, representative. The torm of 
government is a question rather of benefit than 
of equity, but the foundation of it is clearly the 
wt!l of the whole people. The people may invest 
one man with authority, and call him an emperor, 

r them may choose a number of men, for lite, 
for a year, and call the government a republic ; 
but the governing power must be of popular 
institution, or it is a tyranny. And the whole 
people must have an cqual in its adoption. 
Not cash in the bank, or trees in the forest, but 
reason in the head, must constitute the claim to 
enfranchisement. ‘* Property qualification” is an 
unmeaning phrase, that could only have been 
invented by some cunning - dolt for the purpose 
of keeping what he hadi 
financial claim to itmeubie 
harmony with any reign of 
have been introduced in an age when absurdities 
were considered the ¢ imation of wisdom, 
and when Mammon was the Lord God Omuipo- 
tent who reigned over thie earth. 

And n tt only must the fori of 


share 


right to POssSess. A 
can uever be in 
justice, and must 


msu 


t be 


fOVECrnment 


of popular selection; not only inust the govern- 
ment derive its avfhority to govern trom the 


t 

whole peo} le: but tly poo) ile must also preseri be 
the duties, and limits of the 
government. ‘ Rulers, therefore, have no right 
whatever to | gislate except such as they derive 
as sablic servants of the community.” 

Now, let some bold and holy prop! let go — 
the wor'd, and ask 


every existing ruler * his 
authority. With what a sad face may we pein 
” would return! 


And, indeed, it is very ques- 
tionable whether he could ! 


0) Mt: C8, je Pins, 


be expected to return 
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For it so happens, that when a man has 


has the right also. Asi; 
Nic holas of the North by what authority he does 
his abominable works, and he will shoot you for 
your curiosity. Ask the pious Legree by what 
authority he be: ats poor Tom to death, and he 
will first quote a passage of Scripture, and then 
knock you down with the blud zeon already con- 
secrated by murder. Every priest believes in 
apostolical succession, and every king in “ divine 
right.” Until the people believe in the doctrine 
of equity, wrong, injustice, oppression, and crime 
will abound in the world; and priests and kings 
must not be blamed if, having the power, they 
have the will to do as they please. 

But then there arises a practical difficulty out 
of the inevitable differences of opinion which 
would appear in any fair attempt of the people 
to fix their rulers, and the duties with which 
they should be intrusted. Some would recom- 
mend one thing, some another; and how does the 
science of equity affect such a case as this? It 


will not do to give an unqualified answer to this 


question. We jump at the idca of the rights of 
the majority, and think we have escaped. But 
we have already seen that rights are equal, and 


that, therefore, five hundred men agreeing to do 
against one man that which the moral law forbids 


they would have to resist me if I, 
or} ber, attempted to do thei, 
wrong. 


one individual to attempt upon another, is as 


‘obvious a breach of political equity as individual 
disobedience, 


under any temptation, could be; 
and if a majority of the members of any society 
attempt to practise injustice upon me, a single 
member, [ have the same right to resist them as 
a single mem- 
the majority, any 


But where political science docs not apply, poll- 
tical economy comes in. That which the law of 
equit) vy cannot recognise, it is the precise function 
ot the law of benefit to deal with. The majority, 
therefore, can have a right to decide in relation to 
any particular problem, when a// agree that the 
majority shall decide in relation to that problem. 
The minority is not then imposed upon, because 
it consents to subordinate itself, in that particular 
matter, tothe majority.‘ Consent in the law of 
justice is altogether superflu sus; in the Jaw of 
benetit or utility It is altogether essential.” “ The 
right of the m: ‘jority in a matter of justice pa as nO 
eXistence, neither was it ever any other than a 
form of the j ight of the sti ONGC: st.” 

And now, finally for we have already occupied 
the space assigned to this article), what is the 
bearing of political science upon property? Here 
we are driven inte the most radical position by 
the necessities of the entire system before us. 
And we are persuaded that however the economists 
of our day may attempt to stave off the pe riod, a 
tune is coming when the beautiful dictates of 
political equity “will be perceived by the mass of 
the people, and when, by the impulses of that 

very self-interest to which political economy has 
furmished such a vast quantity of nutriment, they 
will stand up, and manfully demand what in jus- 
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beloygs,to them. The general doctrine which 
» long chapter on property, has 


tice 
the author, in the 
endeavoured to estab lish, is lucidly indicated in 


the introductory passages. We will quote a sen- 
tence or two in illustration of it :— 


The feudal system, froin which the present system 
takes its orl fin. assumed that all the lands belonged of 
right tothe king. And this assumption was based on the 


im that the king, as h ow of the state, derived 
his riglits from God. ‘The national lands, or state lands 
invested in the crown were, by various processes, alienated 
from the state, and transformed into the property ot 
we individuais; and thus the taration or public 
revenue of the country, instead of being derived from the 
lands, caine to he dk rive l from articles of consumption, 
That is, in fact, the rents of the lands were made the 
private property of certain privileged individuals, and an 
amount of tax: _ equal to the rents of the lands was 
imposed on the the country by means of cus 
toms, excise, dc 

When political economy shall come to be better under- 
stood, it will be pereeived that the rents of the soil paid 
to the non-labouring landlords, are neither more nor less 
than deductions mace from the profits of the labourers 
of the country: and, consequently, that when the state 
or king granted or sold lands tm perpetuity to individuals, 
the grant was nothing less than the grant of the future 
its of future labourers. (Pp. 242, 245.) 


prot 


sup |’ sith 


private 


, 
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This doctrine is fatal to the prete msions of the 
British — ‘y. It is therefore of course very 
objectionable ; hut we greatly mis: ipprehend our 
times if there is not a growing conviction among 
the people that it 1s true. The immense number 
of land societies that abound are evidences of a 
return in the public mind to the study of the 
simpler forms of the question of property. In 
strict justice, it is unnecessary that the estates 
should be bowght one by one; but to purch: ase 
them in the ordinary course of commerce is much 
more convenient thai to seize them by a reyo- 
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of a nation is but a short time, the purchase 
money will acquire a quick return. 

We must now close this volume, though there 
are many other branches of the theme developed 
in it to which we should like to have called the 
of our readers. In lieu of this, we 
must content ourselves with strongly recommend- 
ing it to careful and discriminating g perusal. We 
have not discussed any points in detail, though 
there are many things to which, had there been 
room, a severe criticism would have discovered 
strong objections. The however, in its 
general principle, is so much in accordance with 
our own convictions; and the restoration of politics 
to a position of abstract moral SC ience, we col- 
ceive to be an undertakingof such pressing moment, 
that we have cordially welcomed this attempt, as, 
upon the whole, excellent and effective. There 
are redundances in method, and tautologies in 
argument that might have been avoided. <A clear 
and distinct summ: iry of the conclusions arrived 
at would have been of considerable service. But 
these are small matters. There is such a geniality 
in the tone, a freshness and vigour in the spirit, 
and an evident honesty and sacredness in the con- 
victions of the book, that we cannot but express 
to the author our sincere obligitions, and to the 
world, our hope that it will receive a prompt and 
general perusal. Many will dispute the conclusions 
at which Mr. Dove has arrived ; but all will con- 
fess that he has fought his way to them with 
manly frankness, and that he urges them with 
consistent dignity aud earnes stness. And there is 
a goodness—an clevated, practical truthfulness— 
Which 1s 


book, 


running throughout, admirable as a 
manifestation of character, and invaluable as a 
testimony against the fiip pancy and the sinister 


flexibility of conscience which so deplorably mark 


lutionary attack; and, as thirty years in the life our age. 
WANTED, THE POLICE. 
My prar Tart, | Tait! a literary Lancet, or we die! As the 


It is, 
~ devouter 
t possess a single journal which wholesomely 
excrcises the Paes of a police in the purlieus 
of poetry. From the police reports (from which 
promise you some curious evidence as to the 
increased tenacity of the female skull after mar- 
riage’, I learn that the civil constable is ever 
abse nt from the spot where a tincture of his oilice 
is most needed. The expression, I remark, is, 
Of course there was no policeman.” Now the 
liter: rary constable is guilty of far more flagrant | 
relictions of duty; for while he most osten- 
er sly displays himself wherever it is possible | ° 
to ** cast his lines, ’ he is at the same time almost 
uniformly blind to any ostentatious display of 
iinposture there. 


I am sure, a source of infinite regret to} medical journal of that name, deliber: 
devotees of literature that it does! analysis, 


itely and by 
weighed, measured, and exposed the 
powde red glass in M‘Cannister’s celebrated Uni- 
versal Mixture , and the beans, the burnt liver of 
horses, which rendered Smile and Smoke’s coffee 
the most delicious in London,* so should a literary 
Lancet declare how much fustian is interwoven 
in Mr. Posturer’s splendid ‘‘ Dream of the Des- 
pairing,” and state the number of what impossi- 
bilities and the specilic gravity of what absurdities 





* See an assertion to this effect written upon a picture 
“ Halting in a Desert,” displayed in S., and S.’s window, 


kl in which the Arabs may be seen enjoying their Mocha 
from a Staffordshire tea-pot, with the additions of butter 
and a species of loaf called “ cottage;” a remarkable 
A literary Lancet, my dear | work of art, and worth a visit. 
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502 WANTED, 
vo to render Mr. Amadis Degaul’s poem the most 
remarkable we have secn for many years. 

Not, sir, that I conceive for an instant that 
there is an insufficient amount of criticism on 
hooks of verse—far from it !—nor am I an adder, 
deaf to the voice of those charmers who teach 
the due proportions of poetry in distorted strains 
—rendering their frequently pure and just ideas 
in Janguage ott “l too far above the occasion ; 
nor can I be oblivions 
ishing,” which now and then marshal their 
terrors round SOniC fork Tn aspirant whom Polly 
has blinded as the knight of La Mancha was 
blinded, placed upon the enchanted steed, and 
sent whizzing ‘in idea) past the “ stars!’ Alas! 
well do I remember that slasher of thine own, 
dear Tait, wherein you flashed blazing and tren- 
chant about the Pegasus of our mutual friend 
Leadbeater—spearing, tickling, affixing burning 
burrs upon the hide of that animal, and squibs 
unto his tail—roaring thunders of laughter into 
one long ear, and flashing blasts of irony into the 


66g] 


of that mere nag of wood, helpless, hopeless, 
deaf, dumb, and blind to all but Leadbeater. I 
do not say I wept, but I do say I was sorry, to 
9 magnificent an exhibition of such littleness, 
brill int an exposure of such impotency and 
pretension, as could by no possibanity have im- 
posed even upon then week and fair-haired Mrs. L. 
or the re specte dd parents of her husband. 

Haply, sir, youmay not remember the oceasion 
referred to; and without troub ling you to turn 
hack to the volume for eighteen hundred and 
forty-odd, take it as an instance of what adorns 
the pages of our contemporaries every year, and 
of _ year. It is thus, and with 
such exertion, they whip shadows and unsub- 
stantial red if is thus that they exhaust all 
their scorn, all their laughter, all their indigna 
tion on such harmless books as never engaged the 
aticntion of any other than themselves; while 
ense the most dangerous and subversive, is 


sce 


§O 


every week 


Hols 
bowed into the confidence of an unsuspecting 
public. And this, sir, is the real cause of my 


complaining. If 
habitations armed with sword, pistol, dirk, toma- 
hawk, and rifle, to attack goslin: vs—if they will 
dance war-dances about the bodies of the un- 
fledged slain—the most trascible onlooker can 
only smile, and divide his commiseration between 
the towler and the fowls; and if critics, asa relict 
from the sterner tasks of their self-appointed 
duties, insist upon Gshing drowned poctasters from 
the deeps of popular oblivion, for the sake of excr- 
cising upon them hot indignation and galva 
humour—why, sir, still will we smile, 
commiserate. But it is a lamentable thing that, 
at the same time, poctasters, dangerous because 
imposing, and imposing only because 


SO 


THE 


of those criticisms named | 
‘| haut gout. 


other—upon the hide, unto the tail, into the ears and blasphemes by right of Genins. 


“at once discuss these poets and your chops ? 
why was it not permitted us to discuss them. 


“What happiness to have devoured Postuv 


tator’s eye ; 
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revival of poctry. This revival scems to be new, 
and the poesy peculiar. Its favourite forta is 
demi-dramatic! the dramatis persone chiefly 
consist of a Thinker, a Dreamer, or a Poet: the 
subject-matter, Thi nkers’, Dreamers’, or Poets’ 
in extraordinary confusion) cf the Infinite 
or the Soul. Time, night; the action, ‘ a pause,’ 
long pause,” and ‘another pause’ in the 
concatenation of those ideas; for all the rest, the 
Stars! Style, intensely seasoned, and in extreme 
The poct—that is to say, the author 
—is ulways in a fine frenzy rolling; he is 
exuberant porcupine iu regard to similes; his 
figures are designed to take y you by the throat, 
adown which each se parate idea is ae pa d with 
a point of admiration. He propounds large, dark, 
and mysterious problems, and broods over them 
as a hen from the retired village of Dorking 
might over the eggs of a cayman. He has much 
to say, and more to question, of one whose name, 
sir, 1 dare not write in a letter like this, but 
whom he dishonours in virtue of the fine frenzy, 
To use the 
American tongue (whi lich is really a fountain of 
refreshing, after the pert us al of a revived en 
the way he loves nature ‘Ts a Caution.” But, mp 
dear Tait, why need I proceed with this specifica- 
tion? Did we not dine together at the Cock, an 
Oh, 


4 


Not 


ide as 


ay} 


same mi wanna 
>and 
Degaunl as—! But let us return to our pony Favs 

‘These are the poets, then, of whem we go in 
danger; this is the school which, containing 
perhaps two men of eccentric ability, claims 
sucking scores of pretenders, who impose upon the 
critics, and not a few of the critical public, by 
the mere sound and fury of their performances. 
I must admit, however, that they dmctafe poetry 
to admiration, The spurious article looks real 
and to the life within eight inches of the spee- 
and, what is more, when read aloud 
so musical, so sonorous, so con- 


only at the same time, but in the s 


sounds so round, 


ceitful and startling, as perfectly to delude the 


gentlemen will sally from their. 


ear. Now, perhaps it may be said that real 


poetry being so rare a thing, the manufacture of 


attended the industry, ingenuity, 


nic | 
and still | 


use of schools and 
fumilics is a desideratum. I will not deny it, 
sir. If so, why not? But if so, I do think we 
have good reason to congratulate ourselves upon 
the result which in this, as in other cases, has 
and audacity of 


substitute for the 


a cheap 


the nineteenth century. 

I we ary you, sir. Let me, then, come aft once 
to that instance which resolved me upon writing 
this letter, and which, though otherwise perfectly 


unimportant, will thoroughly illustrate what this 
letter is meant to express. 


. | 
eXqul- | 


sitely meretricious, are permitted to adopt the | 


classic parsley and corrupt our literature. 


I shall write more to the purpose, perhaps, if 


I write specifically, and give you an instance. 
You are aware (from the publishers’ advertise- 
ments) that there is at this present moment a 


with great industry. 


There exists a London literary journal called 
the Critie—a journal admirably ‘conducted, and 
This journal is recognised 


by a large and respectable circle of readers as an 


authority on poetry; what, indeed, it especially 
pretends to be. And, sir, I do think it might 
have continued so to be, but for one anisfortune. 
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bd ~ ’ ¢ *,* 
The Critie found a poet. The Critic 


4 
honour, I believe, of 


TH 


has the | 
having been the first to | 
heral | in that poet of the stars and of bad gram- | 


vv. 
Ay 
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Lhough its own maker's finger simketh at, 
Because,—Oh, | eon!d laugh in bitterness— 

It knows not all the laws of harmony ! 

The finite finds it cannot comprehend 


mar, Smith; and since then, has been going up The infinite, and grumbles doleful things ! 

and down in the highways and in the byeways, Another pause.) 
searching for more pocts—with extraordinary 

success. A new genius is discovered, his pecu-| Perhaps the following combination of letters 


liarities described, his image set up and bowed 


may express me first and most mi: tural comme nt 


down to, in the Critte on the first and fifteenth upon such a dismal state of affairs: te! te! te! 

of everv month. It is not, however. oft the Thus you have the whole of the gist, and the 
(ritic’s criticisms, or of the books it criticises, that nature of the inspiration, of “ Night and the 
I would speak. There is a poet who enjoys the Soul,”’ as also a fair idea of the sty le and quali- 


neculiar confidence and admiration of that well- 
known authority—so peculiar a confidence, so 
entire an admiration, that the Critic adopts his 
poem, and prints it. 
print it? Well, sir, this poet I only venture to 


bring under the notice of your readers because | 
' ginal array of words is here 


he is a shining example of that magnificent 


Or why does that journal | 


auptine s3 W hich threatens, amid the appl: use of. 


the critics, to inflate our literature, and make it | 
sardonic 
especially when the tub won't be filled, bee: 


genel rally windy. 
For the poem of J. Stanyan Bigg is of “ Night 
and the Soul!’ The hero is de scribed as the 


ties of its composition—if it he reasonable to call 
that style composed. Of the former (the gist and 
inspiration), pitched so far above sublunary things 
and sublunary apprec lation as they are, | am too 
humble to spe ak, hi aving been bred in the City; but, 
I do beseech you, mark what a grand, what an ori- 
How they rumble— 
how they rattle and grind! What a rolling of the 
eyes is visible in the first quoted lines—what 
twitches of the mouth in the latter, 
1usc 
it should! If you insist 


it doesn’t know w hy 


Thinker; in that portion immediately under my , upon that, what better or more exc iting article 
notice, as ‘the Thinker dissatistied with his can you desire for the use of schools and famt- 
vocation.” His cogitations seem to form the lies? But, perhaps, you think there oup 


who of the poem (which is continuous and 

on gthy , and perfectly justify his dissatisfaction. 
There is a “reaction”? in these cogitations (I 
confine pre to one portion), w hich thus com- | 
mences :— 


to be some attempt at meaning in these lines? 
My dear Tait, you grovel! The revived pocts 
look down from the verge of the Infinite in scorn 
of that pitiful shopkeeping spirit which demands 
that poetry should be chained to the base pur- 


is use ol’ 


poses of practical prose. What the 
fetes atiiiek ahiiia anh enetaitan ok «tom | taking the trouble y o write poetry if you have to 
ihese sudde y Ss, ane ‘reepiIngs au rear | ¢¢ ; , 3 ; 

I never felt till now; as though the heavens | Im ike sense 3 id if you make sense, how 
Were muttering silent curses o’er my head lare you to get suc Pe il sple ndid collection of words 


Too black to meet the éye of God, too deep ‘together? ” Hence the Intinite nonsense of thos 
For heaven with all its stars to hear and live ° Lope ning lines; hence those muttered curses, whic! 
Sees of Eebsinnendion a ead” | the Thinker evidently hears, are silent; hen wi 
Framed of the glooms and horrors that surround u lose curses are not green nor blue, nor even o! 
His gleaming palace-home, like smoke round fire, ‘aimixed tint (which, though they are inaudible, 
That [should feel thus namelessly immersed, ‘might afford some chance of their bei ing detected 
Baptived in horrent shadows and dim dreads ? by a keen observer), but black, sir! and so blac 
‘ “ “ * | that,—a revived poet, being under a necessity to 


cause of this friehtful state of | misuse his Maker's name at least once in so many 
wt . * PD ‘ a . 


Whence come these dark misgivings—this strange dread? 


Withalincof * # 
to follow. ‘The 


. . . . e ; Fe 1c 1 "gs a 2 } ; 
things is then described to the end of the chapter, | | lines,—the omniscient eye cannot see thi ry But 
and may be summarised in the poct’s own words | ‘there is a real touch of art, not to say of artful- 
as because he had ‘stretched his arms and clasped ; #€5* in the use of that adjective silent” after 


an eupty void; searched for truth, and lo! the all. You perceive, sir, that if when the heaycits 


infinite : sought the soul of beauty, and behold! muttered the CUPSCS they had not he lid thi ir 
a skull!’ ’ joo ager, heaven, with all its stars, would have 


‘gone at once to inevitable limbo: the 1 imprecit- 
| tions being so deep that it could not hear them 
‘and live, nor could its stars. 

The poet of “ Night and the Soul” is equally 
ithe type of his revived brethren in his apprecia- 
ition of the stars. The portion of which L speak 
egins with the stars, and its last word is “ stars,” 
and the stars are otherwise wrought into similes 
at least four times besides in a single column of 
print. It seems to be of little consequence how 
these stars are introduced, or whether they bewr 
any resemblance to the things or the nothings to 
which they are likened, or whether or no thy 
suggest deformity of idea or absurdity of expres- 
sion. Stars isa fine, sonorous word, working in 


‘!] things have been enigmas unto me; 

And I have spent my soul in their solution, 
Leaving them all but unsolved riddles still ;— 
Hlave gone into the outer world of thought, 
And come back empty-handed like the rest, 
Bearing an unwise blank upon my face— 

A look of wonder at the unive rse, 

Aud all my days have been deep questionings 
Whose answers were but questions deeper st till. 
Thus hath all been a bootless want of faith, 
A querulous negation in the world, 

And “ Question” is the upshot of it all. 

Grand consummation this, of all my hope 3! 
Most glorious product of a life of toil! 

\n empty vat refuseth to be fill'd, 

Because, forseoth, it knows not why it should! 
A stubborn harp-string will not yield asount 
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beautifully . 
pause!” Therefore is it used often. 
Stanyan Bigg, speaking of his Flora, 
she would— 


- at the endof a line or before “ another 


Thus J. 
says that 


Trample on the glooms around my soul 


Like daylight upon darkness ; ant the prints 
Of thy sweet feet would be like stars at night, 
Or like bright primroses on sunburnt banks. 


Daylight trampling on darkness, leaves prints 
like stars, at night. Yet palpably impossible 
and absurd as this very grandiloquent image is, 
it is scarcely more so than the image which fol- 
lows. Bright primroses never grew on sun-burned 
banks in ¢/is world; though we must not forget 
that this class of poets derive much of their o>scr- 
vation from the other. 

But, sir, the Muse 
pearl to poets of this new kind ; 
think they do with it? 


does occasionally cast a 
and what do you 


Oh, wert thou with inne—— 
(This is still Flora. 


Oh, wert thou with me I might vet be blessed ! 
My heart would then be all rimmed round with lig 
Thy love would hang upon it, like the moon 

On heaven's dark concave on a winter's night. 


Now this, sir, I do think a beautiful image ; but 
Stanyan Bigg could not let the pearl he where it 
was bencficently cast, but must overheap it with | 
trite and tras shy images, which absolutely contro- | 
vert it, and render it me rely a premise to a ridi- | 
culous conclusion. For the only conseque nce | 
that occurs to the revived J. Stanyan on the) 
pretty supposition that love would hang upon his | 
heart, like the moon on heaven's dark concave on | 
a winter night, is, that he should then ‘ go on) 
singing through the world like mountain streams 
in June;”’ and his life “ be like bees in sultry sum- 
mer time.’ Such composition, to say little, 
directly offensive to the meanest. taste ; a 
offended when an endeavour is made to produce | 
or to heighten effect by supplementary, mere- | 
tricious, and flashy means. 

But what have you done that I should extend 
these remarks to every line of ‘‘ Night and the 
Soul?’ Let me, then, simply cut out another 
piece of the poem for your printer; my aim, 
indecd, is but to quote an example of that mis- 
chievous nonsense, which only serves to disgust 
sensible, thoughtful, or religious men with the 
very appearance of good poetry ; while it confirms 
the sickly of schools and families in a complete 
inappreciation of the most insidiously worthless 
features of bad poetry. I charge such writers as 
Mr. Bigg, not with fiiling to write well, but with 
degrading literature, and debasing both the mate- 
rial and the uses of our simple, noble English 
tongue : an offence, however, of the importance and 
extent of which, I am afraid, they have not the 
remotest idea. Yet, in the present case, it may 
be excusable. Mr. Bigg is, in all probability, a 
Frenchman ; for I perceive he uses a noun printed 
thus, solac ement ; though I, at least, cannot con- | 
sent to the placement of such a word in our, 
Dictionaries. And what does “ horrent’’;signity, 


THE 
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applied to such a noun as “shadows?” But 
it is the corruption of style in which the revived 
succeed best. I beg your cbservation, sir, in the 
following very characteristic passage, of the 
gigantic “puerility of the sarcasm with which it 
opens, and the windy pre tension of philosophy 
which marks the whole. ‘ihe passage about the 
flowers only surpasses that corresponding one 


about the tub in its foolish irreverence. 


These were my themes. 
And, like an idiot weeping for the moon, 
I went off wailing that I wanted more— 
Immeasurably more chan I could have, 
The bird was dumb because it could not drowa 
‘The rattling thunder with its evening song; 
And the bright butterfly refused to spread 
‘The velvet splendour of its plumes, because 
It could not put the sun out w.th its wings. 
And when at length I roused me from my dream, 
And walk d out in the woods for solacement, 
The very winds laugh'd at me, and the flowers 
Sinifed up a keen rebuke, for they had grown 
Beneath the hand of God, and spurn'd It not: 
Had fill'd the measure of their being up, 
Andas'd not wherefore they should shoot and bud; 
Amd everything within the landscape seem'd 
\ wlittering reproach, for they afl lived 
As they were pre-ordained, and qnestion’d not. 
And I crept throuch them, like a guilty spy 
Who had done nothing in the world but peep, 
And had seen nothing to reward the act 
Untill tied from Nature as from Doom, 
And plunged into the vortex of the towns. 
Hoping to drown the voice of self-reproach 
Amid the jar of battling interests, 
And draw a veil of smoke between myself 
And the all-eonscious glanee of stor-eved he 
Saving unto my soul, * Here IT shalt find 
Shams like myself—inen who have thrown away 
Huge fragments of their life in vain pursuits, 
And found themselves the poorer for their toil, 
And flung the dice of life up in disgust.” 
But no! L found all eagerly at work ; 
And though my motives had been high as heaven, 
And theirs were sordid as a miser’s hoards, 
yet they had bravely won while I had lost: 
‘They had gone down into the field of Time 
And come off conquerors while I was foil'd; 
They had been workers, and the universe 
Was grateful to them as it is for stars. 

Another long pause.) 


I conclude—be not alarmed—with a challenge. 
I strongly suspect that the revived are in the 
constant habit of using words to which they them- 
selves attach no meaning. One of these—one 
that for ever occurs—is the Infinite; and, honestly 
Tsay it, I have been utterly unable to comprehend 
what these poets mean by the word. From the 
context of the following passage, thanks to Mr. 
Bigg, I learn what it is not :— 


OP?) 


eaven, 


The source of Being, and Eternity. 

Man, God, the Universe, the Infinite, 

The source of Good and Evil, and their laws, 
And the relations of the All to One, 

And of the One to All, and the deep cause 
From which this network of relations sprang. 


Now [ask Mr. Bigg, for the benefit of forlorn 
lexicographical humanity, to tell us what “the 
Infinite” ids; and I risk the assertion, that he 
cannot answer. 

I remain, my dear Tait, 
Your friend and admirer, 
Orson a’ Woops, 
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REVISION OF THE MAP OF EUROPE. 
A FEW WORDS ON A FRENCH PAMPHLET.* 


Last year it was ‘“‘ Les Limites Naturelles’’ that | the first that has made the observation. In ex- 
made a great to-do. This year, another brochure, |change for this aggrandizement, and this new 
embracing a wide range of European politics, | opening for her commerce, would it be presuming 
does not, indeed, raise such a pother; but has, | too much upon the wisdom of Austria to ask her 
nevertheless, been visited with an interdict. We) to renounce Lombardy ?—inquires our pam- 
do not profess to possess any certitude as to the! phleteer. The question is certainly to the point. 
authorship of ‘‘La Révision de la Carte d’Europe.” | Granting it to be answered favourably, he unites 
It has even been attributed to the Emperor of the | Milan to Turin. But to satisfy the Porte for the 
French himself—to his inspiration, at all events : | loss of its sovereignty over Moldavia, and to com- 
and we confess (with allduerespect for ournewally) | plete the denudation of the Czar in his meri- 
that there would be nothing inconceivable, to our dional habiliments, he allots the Crimea—ohjet 
thinking, in the pamphlet and the interdict pro- | de ses constants regrets—to Turkey, together with 
ceeding from the same quarter. It would be! the coasts of the Black Sea to the east, and, 
‘still with all respect) very like one of those|/in Asia, the Transcaucasian provinces. Such is 
imperial ruses of which we have had many a/the ensemble of the disposition of the spoils, 
specimen. But we acquit Louis Napoleon of} presumptively wrung trom Nicholas, Emperor and 
paternity to the pamphlet upon other grounds. | ‘‘ gentleman.” 

It would do but little credit to him. Its style! The beginning and the end of the plan have 
does not appear to us of the happiest : some of | our unreserved approval. Wesee some formidable 
its patent views seem to be not without confusion: | holes to pick elsewhere. The medio tutissimus 
some of its concealed ones clumsily concealed. |has certainly played the projector false on this 
There are good suggestions in it, but very absurd | occasion; for it is there that he loses himself 
ones also. : completely. . 

The question is—success against Russia in the| If the question, to which of the three spoliators 
opening war presupposed—to pare the talons of! the great bulk of Poland should belong, had to be 
the Eagle: and for that purpose the writer pro-| decided according to their respective deserts to- 
pounds the following arrangements; of some of wards that nationality, it would be difficult indeed. 
which we cannot but approve, of others we will Prussia was the first criminal—the first suggestor 





point out the unreasonableness. ‘of the first partition—the base betrayer at the 
second. Russia was, and continued to be, the 
most efficient agent in the spoliation. Between 
the tyranny of that power over is portion, and 
that of Austria over Gallicia, it requires nicer 
connoisseurship in barbarism than we can pretend 
to, to award the palm. But we are not called 
upon to look at the matter in that point of view. 
The author of the “ Revision” gives the present 
kingdom of Poland to the Prussian monarchy. 
Now the present kingdom of Poland contains 
nearly five millions in population. Austria, as 
we have scen, is invited to give up Lombardy, 
with a population of two millions and a half, and 
to accept Moldavia and Bessarabia, the united 
population of which does not equal that of Lom- 
bardy. And the author asserts, as one recom- 
mendation of these arrangements taken together 
as regards Austria and Prussia, that “ the balance 
will be maintained between the two great German 
States, inasmuch as they will receive extension 
in equal proportions.” He scarcely gives to 
Austria compensation for her Italian renunciation, 
and he hands over five millions of subjects to 
Prussia without requiring from her the cession of 
an inch or the abandonment of a soul! We may 


The fine province of Finland, the loss of which | 
has never ceased to be sorely felt by its ancient | 
possessors, is to be restored to Sweden—(we pre- | 
sume the isles of Aland are meant to be included | 
in the restoration)—this, for the north of the | 
Czar’s vast empire. ‘‘If it were possible,’ then | 
says the author, ‘‘ to restore the old nationality of 
Poland, that great expiation would fill every noble 
heart with joy’’—and in this sentiment we con- 
cur. But, since that cannot be, he proceeds 
coolly to assign the whole of the present kingdom 
of Poland to Prussia. Such an arrangement 
would, he says, be justified by (besides other con- 
siderations) the ‘‘ geographical situation ’’—though 
we see little in the geographical situation of Poland 
relatively to Prussia, which it has not in an equal 
degree relatively to either of its other Partitionists. 
Chis, then, for the flank of the Russian empire. 
{In the south, Austria is to incorporate in her 
dominions Bessarabia and Moldavia; the adyan- 
tages of which, in fertility, in command of the 
mouths of the Danube, and in positions on the 
Euxine, need no pointing out. ‘The interposition 
of Austria between Russia and Turkey would, 
the author observes, be a surer frontier for the 





latter than the range of the Balkans. He is not 


Ceseeee 


well ask, would Austria, supposing she consented 
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to part with Lombardy, consent to it while such | 
a magnificent ‘equality ” is conferred on, without | 
a sin; ele sacrifice demanded from, her rival? But 
there is a more important question than the ac- 
quiescence of Austria. Would France—France 
herself—consent to this disproportionate, uncoun- | 
terpoised aggrandizement of the monarchy of the | 
Hohenzollerns? Can any Frenchman have the 
effrontery to say that she would? or, saying so, 


THE MAP OP 





EUROPE 


‘ment is the part affecting Austrian cessions and 
Austrian compensations. Why part Moldavia 
from Wallachia? Why separate the two Prin- 
cipalities, united by so many ties of race and 
tradition, sufficiently united by what is made 
'to serve the author as a recommen: ition in 
another case—‘“‘ geographical situation?” Far 
better to give the whole to Austria. Give Mol- 
davia, and W: allachia, and Bessarabia too; and 


flatter himself to impose on the simplicity of the then inquire whether it would be making too 
rest of the world by general professions of disin- large a demand upon the prudence and _ fore esight 


terestedness? ‘ La France ne demande rien pour 
elle; elle ne veut rien; elle n'a besoin de rien.” 
All very fine; and as long as the revision of the 
map of Europe shall be limited to tolerably pro- 
portionate exchanges, and equitable restitutions, 


we will accept that asserted abnegation in all 


cordiality and frankness of faith. But when it 
comes to endowing another continental power 

‘and that, too, a military monarchy ) with several 
additional millions of subjects and several thou- 
sand square miles of territory, we must be par- 
doned if we do not deliver over our credulity, 
bound hand and foot, into the keeping of the 
‘‘ Revisor.”” Caesar must speak and attitudinize 
with a finer art when he would put from him— 
the crown which nobody offers. If, as Talleyrand 
apothegmatized, language was given us to conceal 
our thoughts, 
the Map of Europe employs it very unsuccess- 
fully for that purpose. Does he think, perad- 
venture, that he has succeeded in hiding from us 
the arriére penséc to these munificent, disinterested 
offers made to Prussia? And the MRhenish 
Provinces, we pray you? Tell us, O respectable 
ievisor, with what eye you regard them—tell 
us, do, in confidence ; and if the “public have not 
got an inkling of your innocent intentions from 
these, your disinterested disclaimers, we promise 
to religiously keep the secret. But go to! go to! 
This portion of the pamphlet is nothing but the 
old idea under a new form. It is the same 
ware—the ‘limites’’—packed in another case, but 
clumsily packed (in our opinion); and at all 
events we can’t allow the baggage to pass un- 
visited. So much for Poland. We will not 
here enter on the larger question of its re-esta- 
blishment as an independent kingdom. 

Another unreasonable and maladroit arrange- 





we must say th: it the Revisor of 





of that power to ask her to resign, not Lombardy 
only, but the whole of her Italian possessions, 
Never, be assured, without that, will you satisfy 
the sentiment beyond the Alps—the craving for 
perfect independence, and entire, unnibbled, 
nationality. Never, either, will you, «without 
that, succeed in firmly establishing the power of 
Austria, if—though but as a protectress of Turkey 
—that be your object. Amputate, whilst you are 
about it, boldly, if you would amputate benefi- 
cially. Give to Turkey a protectress who won't 
be herself continually needing protection, and 
that against her own subjects. There will still 
be sufticient public spirit in Europe, sufficient 
care in its statesmen, for the balance of power, 
to prevent that protectress from mits her 
position. 

We find nothing further to notice in the 
pamphlet, except that when the writer appeals 
to the treaty of Campo-Formio for leaving the 
States of Venice in the hands of Austria, we 
should have thought the souvenir of that transac- 
tion one too little honourable to French dealings 
with Italian interests to be invoked without a 
blush; that he is scarcely justified ethnologically 
in reckoning the Moldavians to the “Slavic 
element ;”’ and that, when he informs us that 
Peter the Great was the ‘‘ founder of the Russian 
Empire, and of the dynasty of Romanou,”’ he tells 
us more than our slender studies in Muscovite 
history had made us acquainted with. There are 
a great many things done which had better be 
left alone, and among them, perhaps, the remo- 
delling of maps without having a_ thorough 
mastery of the materials. So, although approving 
one or two proposals of the plan, we would re- 
commend its author—be he Augustus himself— 
to profit by the interdict to revise his revision. 
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BY CALDER 


Noon is coming: brightly gleaming 
Sunshine, without cloud or screen, 
Sends its golden banners streaming 
O’er dark heath and woodland green 
Day is on us, light around us, 
Life with all its varied hum; 
Up and work! for rich and poor, 
There is One without the door 
Calls for “labour” evermore! 
Up! Night's slumbers, which have bound us, 
By eak for Day is come! 
Twilight cometh: birds are winging 
Treewards to their leafy inns; 
Cattle lowing, milkmaids singing— 
Lo! the bat its flight begins. 
Twilight brings the merry voices 
Of the village fife and drum ; 
But pale Evening, too, hath duties, 
Leisure loveth thought’s grave beauties, 
And the hymn, which never mute is 
In the thankful mind, rejoices 
That grey Eve hath come! 


‘ 
‘. 


CAMPRELL. 


Night is coming: upwards gazing, 
What a field of stars is there! 
Prayer its humble hands is raising, 
Whispering words that wander— Where ? 
Ask not! ‘They shall reach a hearer 
Where God's music ne'er is dumb ! 
Work, and hope, and smile, and pray 
Pass thus manfully the day, 
Thanking Him for health, and say, 
‘Earth’s rest near, and Heaven's rest nearer: 
‘Tis well that Night hath come!” 


And the Night will pass: in shadow 
One would never rest for aye ; 
In dark lane, as on light meadow, 
Welcome is the dawn of day! 
Labour calls: even thou shouldst labour, 
Thon, the Rich! for there are some 
Who, poor and sick, thine aid require— 
Clothing and food, a roof, « fire 
Which thou may’st give them. Then aspire 
To help the helpless! Lo, thy neighbour 
Culls thee: Morn is come! 
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DOMESTIC. 
Tire tocsin of war has been sounded in the British 
Senate, and the hopes entertained by some, of a 
utinuance of peace, have yielded to the cer- 
iainty of the commencement of a contest, the 
extent, duration, and results of which no man 
can predict. Her Majesty has sent a message to 
the Houses of Parliament, announcing what has 
heen foreseen for months, that negotiations were 
no longer available, and that nothing but a resort 
to force 
of justice. France and England are closely allied 
in this cause; but Austria and Prussia still stand 
aloof; the former from fear of the power of the 
Czar, if he should gain the advantage, the latter 
from both fear and family connection. The ter- 
ritory acquired by Russia on the partition of 
Poland wedges in between these two kingdoms, 
threatening both with condign punishment, “should 
they declare themselves against him. On_ the 
other hand, they cannot long remain neuter, and 
their interest lies in favour of a union with the 
Western Powers. They will probably decide 
wording to the turn of events, and join that side 
1 which victory first declares itself. 
In the meanwhile, the preparations at home for 
« contest are progressing with the charac- 
teristic slowness of great bodies. A part of the 


+} 
‘ 


/seaport on the Hellespont, 


can bring the Russian Autocrat to a sense , 
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about 108 miles 
from Constantinople, and 80 miles south of 
Adrianople. From this port, they can either 
ascend to the latter place by the river Maritza, 
or by sea to Varna, or any other port on the 
Euxine where their services may be required. 
The main body of British troops, however, are 
still at Malta, and only three troops of cavalry 
have yet even left England; and most of the 
officers are still “ chewing the cud of reflection ” 
over their wine, or sketching imaginary plans of 
the campaign at the London club-houses. Our 
magnificent fleet, too, has been snugly laid up 
in port with an occasional cruise in the Black 
Sea, and back again; which forcibly reminds us 
of the similar operation of the fleet under Lord 
Howe, at the commencement of the last war, whose 
repeated short cruises and returns to port without 
striking a blow, occasioned a pasquinade, the 
burthen of which was, ‘ Lord! Howe he went 


out! and Lord! Howe he came in,” &e. ’Tis 
true, that noble fleet redeemed its character on 


”? 


the “ First of June;” and we fully expect that 
the present one, under Admiral Dundas, will do 
the same; but, in the. meantime, the Russian 
ilect (twelve in number) are amusing themselves 
in destroying their own forts on the Circassian 
coast, and removing the and by this 


garrisons 
army of the East have landed at Gallipoli, a) mancuvre have added five thousand era 
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to the garrison of Sebastopol! How is it that 
this has not been prevented by the combined 
fleets ? 

Lord John Russell has been compelled, by the 
force of circumstances, to postpone his Reform 
Bill sine die. 


' 
' 
' 


| . . . , 
will issue no licenses for that purpose. 
The ostensible reason for this un- | 


propitious step is, the pressure of business, in | 


consequence of the war. But the real cause is 
believed to be, the division in the Cabinet on the 
subject, and a combination against him of all the 
discontents and malcontents— Whigs, Tories, 
Conservatives, and Radicals, and every “unclean 
beast ’’ that loves ‘“‘ things as they are,” including 
those of the Irish brigade who have nothing to 
hope for from the minister, but everything to fear 
from reform. This conglomeration of acids and 
alkalies would have neutralized a bill from heaven 
itself, and Lord John has done wiscly in prevent- 
ing a defeat by withdrawing his measure. 

We regret that Mr. Baines’ bill for the abolition 
of compulsory settlements and removals of paupers, 
has been defeated because themeasure was not 
extended to Ireland and Scotland. The fact is, if 
it included Ireland, there would be a constant 
inundation of Irish poor into England for the 
purpose of fixing themselves here either as pro- 
fessional beggars or candidates for the workhouse. 
We know something of the Irish poor, and their 
mendicant habits; and our churchwardens and 
overseers have had some experience of their pro- 
fessional tact in both lines. We, therefore, think 
Mr. Baines did quite right in not yielding to the 
clamour of the Brigade, and more gentlemanly 
opposition of the English members. The latter 
might have known better than to reject so valuable 
a bill on such untenable grounds. This defeat is 
a serious loss to the country. 

The Nunneries’ Inspection Bill sustained another 
violent assault, on Mr.Chambers moving for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. It, however,bore both 
the bitter hostility of the Roman Catholic members, 
and the more equivocal opposition of the ultra- 
liberal Protestants, without breaking down. The 
latter little know the horrible secrets of these prison 
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scapegrace of him, you must send him to College; 
and if he reform there, it must be his own fault. 

We are glad to find that the Western Powers 
have determined not to sanction privateering, and 
The pre- 
sent war is a monster one, and no chandler’s-shop 
affair. It would be perfectly just to make pri- 
vateering piracy, and treat all who are caught in 
that line as out of the pale of law. This would 
be the most effectual check that could be devised. 

The war continues to be very popular in Ire- 
land; in proof of which we copy the following 
from a letter from our own correspondent in 
Dublin, explanatory of the state of things in that 
city :— 

‘4 pril 16th.—Dublin looks rather quiet now, 
so many of the garrison are gone; and I under- 
stand the ‘Cherry-bums’ (the Guards with red 
trousers), which is the only cavalry regiment now 
in Dublin, are about to follow the rest to the war. 
I don't think that even Jon Mitchell’s adju- 
rations would stir up a row here now, as emigra- 
tion and enterprise have changed the ‘ faytures’ 
of the country considerably. And though Mr. 
Duffy continues to blurt out his small treasons, 
the quarrels in the Brigade have done a power 
of good. Duffy has now set to work to abuse 
Mitchell; and the Zelegraph is pounding away at 
the Zablet-man, as they call Mr. Lucas. Both of 
them walk into the Freeman, who abuses them all 
inturn. Andas the priests have opposition sides 
to take, there is a pretty hash amongst them. 
‘When thieves fall out,’ &e. TZelle est la vie in 
Dublin! Ifan Irishman were left alone on an 
island, he would soon quarrel with himself, rather 
than not quarrel at all.” The small treasons “ our 
correspondent’ speaks of, are as ludicrous and 
harmless as the grimaces of a baboon at the end of 
hischain. The best way to treat the author is to 


leave him alone, and let him consume his own 


} 


houses; but if the Committee is permitted to. 


follow up the inquiry “to the outrance,”’ as it 


ought to be, we have no doubt that scenes will be | 
disclosed that will render the existence of these | 
unconstitutional dens impossible in this country. | 


Mr. H. Drummond is the on/y man in the House 
who has given a proper description of them. Were 
every thing fair and honest in their management, 
there would be no opposition to their inspection. 
The Oxford University Bill has passed the 
second reading, and is gone into Committee, not- 
withstanding the protests of the University nobs, 
and the opposition of the lovers of corruption in 
Church and State. An attempt will be made to 


smoke. He is not worth the expense of a prose- 
cution now. 
COLONIAL. 

The various Colonies of Britain are at present 
in an unusually quiet state. The boon of self- 
government awarded (most justly) by the Crown, 
has removed the chief causes of discontent, and 
they are now, one and all, attending sedulously 
to their internal prosperity. In Upper Canada 
there is an agitation respecting the creation and 


endowment of several Rectories by Sir George 
Colbourn, just as he was about to leave his 


governorship of the province. The legality of 
these impositions upon the people is now dis- 


puted, and will create considerable ill-blood if 


it is confirmed. An attempt is making at Toronto 
to establish manufactures, but want of hands 1s 
a serious obstacle. We question indeed, whether 


throw open the University honours to Dissenters. | in a new country like Canada, it is possible to 


There is no doubt of their right to the privilege; conduct manufactures profitably. 


The whole 


but constituted as those institutions are, we much | strength of the labour markct is required for the 
doubt whether it would be prudent, ina moral | land. 


int of view, for the Dissenters to avail them- 
selves of it. 
has been corrupted ata public school, and you 
grant to finish him in vice and make a perfect 


| 
} 





‘ 


Cowper remarks, that if your son! the 


In India nothing material is stirring to affect 
general tranquillity. There is some fighting 
on the Persian Gulf, between the Shah’s troops 
and those of Abbas Bunder. 
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Affairs in Australia are still progressing pros- 
perously. Mpre attention begins to be paid to 
agriculture; and the abundance of capital has 
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be dissipated by the constant arrival of vessels; 
but some weeks must pass before the transport of 
the troops can be concluded. The combined fleets 
are said to have been in the Black Sea for some 





rendered it a profitable occupation. The supply 
of gold from the “‘ Diggins”’ is’ steady, but not 
much increasing. The railways about to be. 
commenced will give a great stimulus to every | 
jndustrial employment. 

FOREIGN. | 

In France the public attention is for awhile di- 
verted from the war, to the prosecution instituted | 
against Count Montalembert, for a letter written 
privately to Mr. Dupin, at Brussels, which the 
latter published. It reflects very severely upon 
both the nominal Government in general, and 
upon the policy of Louis Napoleon in particular, | 
which it characterises as dishonest and rash. 
The legislative corps, before whom it was brought, 
after a spirited defence by M. Montalembert, 
decided that the demand of the Government, | 
that he should be prosecuted, shall be acceded to. 
The French army is enthusiastic in favour of 
the war, and the difficulty with the Government 
is in restraining rather than in exciting the public 
feeling. Sixty thousand men have been added 
to the army in the last few weeks. 

A protocol has been signed by England, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, at Vienna, re-affirming the 
principles recognised as the only basis of negotia- | 
tions with Russia. On the other hand, Austria 
and Prussia have concluded a separate treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, and the Govern- 
ments of England and France are by no means 
satisfied with the conduct of that of Prussia, in) 
particular, which is of very doubtful tendency. | 
The Chevalier Bunsen has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the King of Prussia, on the ground that 
he cannot continue to hold an equivocal position, 
or to sanction a policy opposed to his own views. 

It is now fully ascertained that the insurrection 
against Turkey in the Grecian States has been 
fomented by King Otho, who has taken it into 
his sapient head that he is destined to establish 
a new Byzantine Empire, and plant the Cross 
above the Crescent! We are Christian enough 
to aftirm that if the substitution of the Greck or 
Romish type of Christianity is to be the result of 
such an event, we shall much prefer that things 
may remain as they are, as less injurious to the 
cause of progress and civilisation. 

At Constantinople the utmost anxiety is felt 
for the arrival of the French and British troops, 
and the delay has excited suspicions of our 
heartiness in the cause. ‘This, however, will now 


across the Danube. 


emanated from the Northern free States. 


days, and to be now lying off Varna. The Rus- 
sians have crossed the Danube and occupy the 
Dobrudscha, a marshy and desolate tract of coun 

lying between the lower Danube and the Black 
‘ea. The Turks had orders not to molest them 


in the passage ; but it is reported that they have 


since attacked and defeated them with great loss, 
and that the remaining Russians had retreated 
It is also said the Russians 
have crossed the Danube and entered Servia at 
Rudonitza, above Widdin. This will bring them 
into collision with the Austrians, if these latter 
possess one grain of spirit or patriotism. The 
Turks are concentrating their forces at Schumla. 

Schamyl is reported to have gained a victory 
over the Russians on the Asiatic frontier. The 
destruction of the Russian ports on the Circassian 
coast, effected by the Russians themselves, will 
prove a great relief to the bold mountaineers, 
who will now be able to direct their whole strength 
to the land side of the Caucasus. 

In the Baltic, Sir Charles Napier has taken 
possession of the Island of Aland, which will 
enable him to blockade the gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia. Eleven Russian merchant vessels and 
their crews have been taken by our ships, and 
sent home as prizes. We shall be happy to hear 
that our Government have magnanimity enough 
to liberate the prisoners, who will otherwise suffer 
for the iniquity of their ruler alone. 

‘The universal topic of conversation in America 
is the Nebraska Bill, which has passed the 


‘Senate, and has been sent up to the representatives 


in Congress. This infamous bill proposes to ex- 
tend slavery to the district of Nebraska, which 


lies west, between the Missouri river and territory, 


and the Rocky Mountains, and stretches from the 
British possessions, north, to Texas and New 
Mexico, south, embracing a tract of country 
485,000 square miles in extent. So audaciously in- 
iquitous is this bill that even the Southern mem- 
bers refused to introduce it to Congress, and only 
agreed to vote for it under a declaration that it 
The 
name of the miscreant who originated this bill is 
Douglas; and a correspondent of a weekly paper 
insinuates a doubt whether he was not born of, or 
suckled by, some wild beast rather than a woman ; 
and it designates him, with great propriety, “ the 
Judas Iscariot of the United States *” 
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LITERATUKE. 


The Schools of Doubt, and the School of Faith. By 
Count AGrxon vk Gasparin. ‘Translated by 
Rosert Bb. Watson, B.A. Edinburgh: Thomas 
Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 


Tue pious author of this volume, alarmed at the 
conflict now going on in the very heart of Christen- 
dom, and not ouly deploring, but determined to 
resist the grand attacks by which the Gospel is 
being tried, has published the essay before us. 
He comes into the field with chivalrous enthusi- 
asm, and evidently with a devout conviction of 
the necessity of the work which he has attempted 
being promptly and efficiently performed. He 
tights for religious authority, on the true, un- 
mistakeable, hard old Protestant ground. His 
doctrine is ‘‘the Bible and the Bible only.” 
Hence he is very severe upon Popery, and very 
severe, also, upon Rationalism. 


—‘ How does authority belong to the Bible? How 
is the canon of the Bible absolutely certain ? 


How is the text of the Bible wholly inspired? | ; ; 
‘and momentous a subject, it will be welcome ; 


How does this Lible, when read by ‘the help of 


the Holy Ghost, supply a law which is at once | 


clear, sufficient, and obligatory ? How docs truc 
freedom of inquiry accord with true submission =” 
The theory of inspiration and authenticity advo- 
cated by Count de Gasparin, is much bolder and 
more extreme than that admitted by Neandcer, 


with whom, in a tone of pity, he finds some fault. | 
Those liberal believers of this age, too, who say | 
that the sacred writers were neither professors 
of history, nor professors of geology, are visited | 
with honest reproach, if not with logical refuta- | 
Four years, we are informed, has been | 


tion. 
devoted to preparatory study, the results of which 
we have belore us. Good. Few writers are, 
now-a-days, carnest and patient enough to spend 
so long a time in the preparation of so short a work, 


and if the work be neither conclusive nor com- | 


plete, the labour which has been brought to it, 
and the evident honesty of its positions, entitle it 
to some admiration. It is intimated that the 
next five or ten years are to be consecrated to the 
consummation of the task thus deliberately and 


enthusiastically undertaken, and the world, at 


the termination of that period, is to receive a 
treatise on the authenticity, harmony, chronology, 
contradictions, history, reasonableness, &e., &¢., 
of the Bible. According to Dr. Cumming, and 
some other prophetic interpreters, this labour will 
by that time have been rendered quite superiluous, 
for Christ is to come himself in about ten years, 


to attest, by His own glory, the truth of His own | 


word! 


There is much dogmatism in the spirit, and 


much flimsiness and dissipation in the style of, 


this book, both faults the natural, but unfortunate, | ans an? Bi 
iV SSIOMS. 


tt CONES | 


fruit of the author's conscientiousness 
s 





His questions | 
are—and everybody knows they are tough enough | 


not within the scope of our office to discuss the 
'precise doctrines herein advocated, but we mus‘ 
'say that the writer, by taking so high a position, 
| has hedged himself about with difficulties, whic), 
he has not, to our satisfaction, been able to clear 
up. In the very statement of his argument li 
‘takes for granted the truth of the proposition it 
is his aim to establish. The Bible is true, becaus 
God in the Bible says it is true. ‘‘God, wit), 
His own hand, gives us the canon ; God, with Ili: 
own mouth, asserts the plenary inspiration o/ 
Scripture; and in this, there is enough to enable 
the most ignorant reasonably (the italics are the 
author’s own) to accept their bible.” Now, a 
child will reply that the very question is whether 
God speaks in the Bible or not. Surely, it is 
bad theology to say that a book that declares 
itself divine, is therefore divine! yet, this secms 
to be the basal argument of this volume. ‘To 
those who are anxious to read everything that 
may be said on this problem, it will prove a book 
of considerable interest ; to those who are content 
with a dogmatic assertion of opinion, on so sacred 


‘to the honest and intelligent inquirer, it won’t Le 
worth much, and to the sceptical it will be 
simply amusing. We feel assured that an attempt 
to prove too much is worse than a determination 
to have too littie proved; and the more Scripture 
is made superciliously to defy reason, the more 
will reason be led superciliously to scorn thc 
pretensions of Scripture. We give one extract 
illustrative at once of the style, and the reason- 
ing characteristic of the whole :— 


It is impossible to examine the books of the Bible 
closely without being struck by their evident authenticity. 
You find there, on every hand, that unmistakeable in 
press of truth which is afforded Ly those minute hi-- 
torical, geographical, and political agreements, whie! 
no forger, however skilful, can contrive. Nor are other 
marks of truth wanting. There is a tone about the 
Bible which falsehood never has, nay, which, apart frou 
falschood, no mere man ever attains when relating thi 
things of God. Man exaggerates, or gets into an ecstac:, 
‘and dwells largely on personal details; in short, puts 
into his books what he puts into his oral traditions, 4s 
we have examples of his doing in the Apocryphal 
Giospels, and the lives of the saints. But there is no 
thing of all this in the gospels. Much as the writers of 
them have to say, they merely tell us what is important 
for our edification, and never introduce one word for the 
vratification of our curiosity. They never break into 
exclamations ; they never stop to express their admir 
tion, or to give their judgment; they relate the suffering» 
and death of our Lord without adding one word of 
adoration ; they tell us of the betrayal by Judas withow: 
‘ xpressing one word of abhorrence. Nor are the 
_Episudes less reserved than the Gospels, and the 0: 
Testament is as much so as the New. And to such 4 
‘length does this go, that the absence of any judgment 
revarding the crimes which are there recorded, is often 
felt by a reader to present a moral difficulty. Yet 
where, but in inspired Scripture, shall we find similar 
There are other characteristics of Seriptuse 
We might examine into tie 


to which we might advert. 














yarious styles of the writers, the arguments for the | 
authenticity of different books, which may be found even | 
jn the grammatical inaccuracies they contain, and the | 


proof of the divinity of the Bible, arising from the har- 


mony which exists between all the fifty works, written 
at periods so diverse, under religious and social condi- 
tions so dissimilar, and by men so utterly unlike one 
another in character and education, &c., &c. 


This is a fair specimen of what Count de Gas- 
parin has done. ‘There is much that is old in the 
hook, that has been answered a thousand times; 
much that can never be answered. What is 
new is small in philosophy, though admirable in 
motive. 


LITERATURE. 





Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and | 


Yucatan. By the late Joun I Loyp S:rpnens. 
With numerous Engravings. Revised froin the 
latest American editions, with Additions, by F. 
Carugzrwoop. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


L8o-+4. 


Tue contents of this rather portly volume are 
already familiar to that portion of the reading 
public who have made the ruined cities of Central 
America an object of study. The present is the 
first English edition of the work which has ap- 
peared, and it is put forth in a superior style, 
containing the whole of the illustrations from the 
American volume, together with others now pub- 
lished for the first time. The narrative is one of 
surpassing novelty and interest, containing some 
strange varieties of personal adventure, and suf- 
fering, and escapes from peril of every kind. 
The task which the travellers set themselves to 





perform they certainly executed in no common 
style; and they tell us all that is possible to be | 
known at the present moment of the cities of. 
Copan, Palenque, and Uxmal, concerning which | 
so much strange and wild speculation has been | 
hazarded from time totime. With the aid of the | 
numerous drawings, which are admirable of their 
kind and capitally engraved, we have here almost 
a complete panorama of these cities of the Ame- 
rican desert. Of the difficulties which the 
travellers had to contend with in their explora- 
tions we can give no account, but must refer the 
reader to the volume, which ought to find its way 
into every reading-room and public institution. 
It is invaluable as a record of curious facts and 
a narrative of difficult and persevering labours. 
Truth has been the object of the expedition—not 
the exciting or the marvellous. Alluding to cer- 
tain unfounded notions which have been enter- 
tained respecting the antiquity of these ruined 
cities, the author has the following suggestive | 
passage :— 





It perhaps destroys much of the interest that hangs | 
over these ruins to assign to them a modern date ; but 
we live in an age whose spirit is to discard phantasms 
and arrive at truth, and the interest lost in one particular 
1s supplied in another scarcely inferior; for the nearer 
we can bring the builders of these cities to our own 
umes, the greater is our chance of knowing all. 
Throughout the country the convents are rich in manu 
scripts and documents written by the early fathers, 
faciques, and Indians, who very soon acquired the know 
ledge of Spanish and the art of writing. These have 
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never been examined with the slightest reference to 
this subject; and I cannot help thinking that some 
precious memorial is now mouldering in the library of a 
neighbouring convent, which would determine the his»- 
tory of some one of these ruined cities. Moreove, I 
cannot help believing that the tablets of hieroglyphies 
will yet be read. No strong curiosity has hitherto been 
directed to them; vigour and acuteness of intellect, 


‘knowledge and learning, have never been expendcd 


upon them. For centuries the hieroglyphies of Egy; t 
were inscrutable, and, though not perhaps in our day, I 
feel persuaded that a key surer than that of the Rosctia 
stone will be discovered. And if only three centurics 
have elapsed since any one of these unknown cities wes 
inhabited, the race of the inhabitants is not extinet. 
Their descendants are still in the land, seattered, per- 
haps, and retired, like our own Indians, into the wilder- 
nesses, which have never yet been penetrated by the 
white man, but not lost; living as their fathers did, 
erecting the same buildings of “lime and stone,” “ with 
ornaments of sculpture and plastered,” “ large courts,” 
and “ lofty towers with high ranges of steps,” and still 
carving on tablets of stone the same mysterious hiero 
elyphics; and if, in consideration that I have not often 
indulged in speculative conjecture, the reader will allow 
one flight, I turn to that vast and unknown region, 
untraversed by a single road, wherein fancy pictures 
that mysterious city, seen from the topmost range of 
the Cordilleras, of unconquered, unvisited, and unsoughit 
aboriginal inhabitants. In conclusion, T am at a loss to 
determine which would be the greatest enterprise—an 
attempt to reach this mysterious city, to decipher the 
tablets of hieroglyphics, or to wade through the ac 
mulated manuscripts of three centuries in the librarics 
of the convents. 


Controversial Catechism; or, Protestantism Refuted 


and Catholicism Established, de. By the Rex 
STEPHEN Keenan. Edinburgh: Marsh = and 
Beattie. London: Dolman. 1854. 


Tuts Roman Catholic Catechism has run to tho 
twelfth thousand, a fact which shows that it must 
be popular with a numerous class of readers and 
students. Weconfess that we have not discrimi- 
nation to discern its transcendant merits. What- 
ever beauties it may possess, to us it appears 
pre-eminently wanting in truth and charity— 
both of which are necessary in these days to esta- 
blish anything conducive to the true worship of 
God. ‘The following is a part of Mr. Keenan’ 
testimony :— 


The Albigenses taught that there were two Gods and 
two Christs; they reprobated marriage, denied all the 
sacraments, as well as the resurrection of the body. 
The Waldenses aimed at plunder; they declared it a 
heinous sin for a magistrate to condemn to death for any 
crime. According to them it was a mortal sin to take an 
oath. The clergy became reprobates by holding on. 
farthing’s worth of property. In other things these 
deluded fanatics were Catholic; they held the sacrament», 
mass, transubstantiation, and purgatory, &ec. ‘The Wick 
liffites maintained, that man must sin, that God approves 
of sin; yet, with evident inconsistency, they declared 
that all power, whether of the priest or magistrate, is 
forfeited by the commission of one mortal sin; they con 
cluded, that as they themselves were all free from sin, 
so all power belonged to them. As to the Hussites, thei: 
doctrines were those of Wickliffe, their principles were 
seditious and unchristian, and plunder was their object. 


This is the sort of knowledge which a priest 
imparts to his flock. It is only in keeping, that 
a blockhead who teaches such stuff as history, 
should diccominate a theology equally enlightened 
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—should advocate indulgences, and set up purga- literally evaporated ; it expires of age, decrepitude, and 
torv as a necessity decay. Ido not believe, from prophecy, that the Russian 
aa a eagle will be allowed to tear it to pieces, or to have the 
Sultan's palace for its eyrie. I do not believe that it 
will be suffered to disappear, till the last pulse beats 
Signs of the Times; the Moslem and his End, the feebly in the Mahometan heart; but whether there is 
Christian and his Hope. By the Rev. J. CumMine, | peace or war, Turkey is equally exhausted. If Russia 
D.D. Pp. 144. London: Hall. Virtue. and Co. | persists in her infatuated ambition, Turkey, as a Mahom- 
medan power, will be destroyed; if Russia is compelled, 


Tuner lectures delivered by the indefatigable | before the bayonets of Europe, to retire to the Kremlin, 
the Turkish exchequer will be exhausted; and in either 


author at Exeter Hall, Freemasons’ Hall, and at |* an eae ie aes GU es Se 
Leicester, are here collected into an interesting, will oe fk ge pate fiecae, § De castes aU cect 
useful, and timely little volume. Of the three | Fuphrates will gradually evaporate. 

we ourselves like the last least. The second, : : 
‘‘The Moslem and his End,’’ will be read with 
avidity at the present exciting moment, when the | Pussia. Abridged from the French of the Marquis 
eyes of the whole civilised world are straining! de Custine. London: Longman and Co. 1854. 


towards the East, and when thoughtful and reve-| |, _ _ fthe “T : 
rent men are turning over the pages of prophecy | 1% three consecutive number some avellers 
with absorbing interest, endeavouring to spell out Library,” we have here the substance of the 
the future of the Crescent and the Cross. Re- | c¢lebrated_work of the Marquis de Custine, on 
epecting the opinions and views set forth by the| Russia. We are not aware of the existence of 
author, we cannot, of course, be expected to in- | ®2Y other work containing such an abundance of 
dorse every one. We may sometimes hesitate | formation as to the secret policy, the manners, 
where the Doctor is certain, and deem some of| Customs, and characteristic modes of acting of the 
his conclusions hasty and his interpretations fan-|™pire of the Northern autocrat—and its publi- 
ciful ; but as his aim is confessedly not to foretell, |C@ton 1m a cheap form at the present moment 
but ‘‘ to forth tell what is already predicted in the | 8 @ real bonus to the reading public, and to that 
sacred volume,” we bid him God speed in his | S¢c#0n of it especially who, wishing to be well 
praiseworthy endeavours, especially as no man imformed on a matter of general and Increasing 
cai rise from the perusal of these pages without | interest, have but little time for close and con- 
a deeper reverence for the oracles of God, and a} tinuous application. ‘The Marquis is a dear lover 
fuller trust in the doctrine of a merciful and over- | Of truth, and though an orthodox Roman Catholic, 
ruling Providence, which shall bring truth, love, | and colouring: all his opinions with the medium 
and righteousness out of all the present change | ° Catholic views—yet adheres With scrupulous 
and disorganization. We extract the following | CoSclentiousness to fact, to the prejudice, if need 
passage, as illustrative of a portion of the author's | be, of even his most intimate friends. We cannot 
views on the Eastern question at the present mo- | read ten pages of his book without feeling that 
ment :-— -he isa reliable authority, and yielding him our 
‘credence accordingly. We must make one or 
oe ee — nae 4 rl two extracts, relative to matters of interest at 
3 stion o e omi “ ire, al ¢ , erpreta- _— "ma aT A 
tor of prophecy in 1840, fixed the called of gt ms | the present moment. All eo a present 
Is49, 05 the earliest date; and almost every student of turned to Kronstadt. 

agent dteeliver 4 poe uv ee ee ; Kronstadt is a very flat island in the middle of the 
revarding its utter overthrow as ‘ast at our doors, before | — of gongs | po a 0 ge or tp Prtepestein 0: 
the present invasion of Russi Nha hr pee ggrwy: Seomgpecen qty Sve Pos = = _ de en - a 
views of unfulfilled prophecy are to regulate cabinets ; = + gee “aah "4 ‘~ “agama” » wean . “7 
but il is interesting to us calmly, yet patiently, to look. ; they a ahead huge ait Age a ( agi Se 
on the present complications in the Lust, as the irresis- a st a t ball ti sy os f the E : beige 1a 
tible harbingers of the speedy extinction of error; and ny sat = ee Sees a8 if “a + Pie dag age 
we almost regret that our great nation should be yn here pour upon an enemy, the place passes for im- 
into war, to avert what we regard es a foregone peti pregnable. l am ‘not — = = guns com. 
clusion, prophetically viewed, and a consummation, which, —— anna 20 dace go - : whey id a cigpenient: Je ae 
on other grounds, we would hasten rather than delay. ithe tae aaoornomna rt — “ne he ae ar ae 
Students of prophe cy ure ne ither fatalists nor prophets, | ye. he hot -* el pce pea ’ *¢ ra whi > 
but nvestigators of those glimy ses of the future which — _ pe myn we ei teagan J . ae 
“alee ; * : the subjects of the Czar, inspired by an excess of zeal in 
the \uthor of the Bible has been pleased toreveal. The. the service of their master, indulge. 

sai.e prophetic record that thus indicates the near down- | 

fall of Mahometanism, informs us that this downfallis! The re-building of the Winter Palace at St. 
togey a pa Peay, agin asco Petersburg, which, as all the world knows, was 
or to the emergence of the ancient Oriental’ Churches, | Completed in a single year, affords a monstrous 
But this is plain, that the, example of the bloody recklessness of Nicholas’s 


paternal government. 





13 A matter of dispute. 
Christians of the East will gain in all respects by the 
waning of the Crescent, and prove a better obstruction 
to Russia's ambition than the Turks. In order to complete the structure at the time ap- 

Now, it seems clear from the words of Daniel's pro-| pointed by the Emperor, unheard-of efforts were neces- 
phecy, that the great Mahometan delusion—forsuch,as| sary. The interior works were continued during the 
Christians, we must regard it—and its head and strength, | great frosts; 6,000 workmen were continually employed; 





Rieke 


the Ottoman dynasty, will not be struck down by a blow,| of these a considerable number died daily, but the 
as Russia expects, but must, if prophecy be true, gradually | victims were instantly replaced by other champions 
It dies out; its waters are! brought forward to perish in their turn in this inglorious 








and progressively expire. 
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breach. And the sole end of all these sacrifices was to| Few men who have often listened to Mr. Binney, 


ifr the caprice of one man! How many 
enerations of monarchs has not the example of Peter 
the Great corrupted! During frosts, when the thermo 


will fail to recognise the truth of Mr. Ritchie's 
portrait of him, so far as it goes; the same may 
Others are 


meter was at twenty-five to thirty degrees below 0 of | be said of the sketch of Melville. 
Reaumur, 6,000 obscure martyrs—martyrs without merit, | less like, and of others again we profess ourselves 
for their obedience was involuntary—were shut up in incapable of judging. We have a notion that 
halls ae ee sweets ee | Dr. Campbell has hardly justice done him—the 
= Snes ae shot of haat, destined to become, by | doctor ought nes Se be called . superticial thinker, 
virtue of their sacrifice, the abode of vanity, magnificence, | though he does put forth an lunmense amount of 
and pleasure, these miserable beings would have to|superticial matter, having such a tremendous 
endure & cnnes ghee fee hard gg . pty 00 superticies to cover—but he can write the Queen's 
z was tol 1a 108e Who hac oO pain > . . ; 
the interior of the most highly heated halls were na | — ba hen put coat = tg ad = 
to place on their heads a kind of bonnet of ice, in order | perhaps as any man south of t e weed, anc 
to preserve the use of their senses under the burning | ought to have the credit of it. Touching the 
temperature. Had there been a design to disgust the| Rev. Robert Montgomery, of Perey Chapel, our 
world with Eggle yor ttler ong ee eee sketcher records strange blunders, and it is per- 
' Ss 0 Z ‘ac S { € B P = . . . ° 
Teed the sovereign was called father by the | plexing we — where he picked them ~— 
men immolated before his eyes in prosecuting an object | It was not in Glasgow that the pretentious Bob 
of pure imperial vanity. They were neither spies nor first opened his mouth so wide, but in Bath. 
Russian cynics who gave me these details, the authenti-| His father, who occasionally played clown in a 
ity of which I can guarantee. 'pantomime, on the Bath stage, and held some 

_slender appointment in connexion with the theatre, 
bore the name of Gomery, or Gumry; the “ Mont”’ 


De Custine forms his opinion of the character 
of Nicholas from the tyranny which it is his 


delight to display towards his subjects in indi- 
vidual cases. The case of the Princess Troubetzkoi, 
whose history is well known to the reading 
public of all Europe, gives rise to the following 
conclusive summary against the Autocrat :— 


For my own part, I judge of a man’s power over 
others by that which I see him exercise over himself, 
and I cannot believe his authority safely established 
until he can venture to forgive. 
ventures only to punish. Pardon inight be a dangerous 
example to a people who are still so rude in the depths 
of their hearts. ‘The prince lowers himself to the level 
of his savage subjects; he hardens himself with them ; 
he does not fear to brutalise them in order to attack 
them; people and sovereign emulate each other in 
deceptions, prejudices, and inhumanity. Abominable 
combination of barbarism and weakness, interchange of 
ferocity, circulation of falsehood, which warms the life 
of a monster !—a cadaverous body whose blood is poison. | 
Such is despotism in its essence and action. J 
have no more hesitation, no more uncertainty of opinion, 
as regards the character of the Emperor Nicholas. My 
judgment of that prince is at length formed. He is a 
man of talent and of resolution; it needs that he 
should be, to constitute himself the gaoler of the third 
of the globe; but he wants magnanimity. The use 


to me, 


The author travels through the best part of | 


European Russia, and, making extensive notes 


able length upon all things calculated to attract 
the notice of a philosophic observer and a prac- 
tical politician. We can warmly recommend his 
production to our readers. 


The London Pulpit. 


By James Ewine Rircute. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Lsok 


Tarre is considerable verisimilitude in some of 
these sketches, though they are much too brief 
to be regarded as more than mere outlines. It. 


The Emperor Nicholas , 


was a euphonious addition, assumed by the son 
when he started on his poetical career, perpetrated 
the ‘‘Omnipresence,”’ and then consigned Lord 
Byron to hell, and stuck himself in the title-page 
of a quarto in a Byron collar. Poor old Gomery 
died last summer, without ever lending his 
paternal countenance to the assumed ‘‘ Mont,” 
if we are to credit the obituary notice in the 
‘Bath Journal,’’ which lies before us. It is 
creditable to the son to have raised himself from 


a very humble position very early in life, though 


it may not be so creditable to the public to have 
ruined him by undeserved praise, and to have 
committed the gross blunder of mistaking him 
for a genius. 


Miners 
London : 


Strike. By a 


Jane Rutherford; or the ’ 
Clarke, Beeton, 


Friend of the People. 
and Co. ISA. 


Turs is a domestic story, intended to illustrate 
the evils of strikes. We do not feel by any 


‘means sure that it puts the saddle on the right 
that he makes of his power only too clearly proves this 


horse; aud it appears to us very possible to show 


‘that the writer is fundamentally wrong in the 


principles which underlic his philanthropy. He 
is a philanthropist, however, and writes earnestly 


. a . e | . A . . ° ‘ , « : , : ’ 
upon every varicty of subject, reports at consider- | and faithfully, and, what is more to the purpose 


knows well the class whom he undertakes tc 
describe and admonish. He is at home among 
them, and intimate with their circumstances and 


condition, and it is this fact, rather than any 
‘merit either of plot or diction, which renders his 


‘volume interesting. 


The Great Sacrifice ; or, the Gospel according to 
Leviticus. By the Rev. Joux Comino, D.D., 
F.ROS.E. London: J. F. Shaw 1854. 


is possible, however, to throw character even into “THe Gospel according to Leviticus” is a 
an outline, and this is done with good effect in| strangely sounding phrase, but it is one which 
several of these smart and off-hand compositions. is perfectly applicable in the present instance, 
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this volume consisting of eleven sermons preached 
in connexion with the Expositions of Leviticus, 
already published. The passages illustrated are 


from the writings of the Apostles, principally of 


Paul, and the work is intended to reflect the 
light of Christianity upon the Old Testament law. 
The following extract may be regarded as a key- 
note to the entire volume :— 


The Christian Church never, from Paradise till now, 
was without a sacrifice to make, or a sacrament to receive. 
For four neuen years before Christ sacrifices were | 
offered up day by day, in order to earry forward the 
hearts of the offerers to Christ, the only, and the atoning 

sacrifice. For two thousand years after, sacraments 


have been celebrated in the Christian Church, pointing | 


the faith of the celebrants backwards still to the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins of the world. The 
sacrifices before Christ came, preached Christ to come ; 
the sacraments since Christ 
has come: but the centre and the object of both was 
Christ, and both destitute of inherent virtue, and precious 
only as preaching simply Him who is all our salvation 


-and all our desire. 


This volume contains much good and solid mat- 
ter, and has evidently cost the author more 
earnest and serious thought than some of his 
productions, to which we could refer, of more 
than twice its bulk. 


A Poem. Gi. Bell. 


The City of Gems. London: 


PROS. 

Tur City of Gems is a vision of anew heaven, 
such a state of cquivocal blessedness as we con- 
ceive will excite very few longing desires to 
enjoy 1 To be transformed into a stone, and 
built into a wall, is the author’s idea of celestial 
beatitude. To a common-sense appreciation such 
a destiny would smack of horror, and would be 
scarcely more cndurable than the infernal limbo 
of the purgatory of the Romanist. It is no com- 
pensation, in our view, that the stones are all 
gems, and that they send forth melodious tones, 
a faculty which is plainly due to the convenience 
of the rhyme—had they been bricks they would 
have scut forth sticks with as good reason and 
logic. ‘The author of this so- -called poem has 
the faculty of tagging rhymes, by means of a 
process exceedingly fatiguing and laborious, to 
the reader at least ; but his imagination is morbid 
and vicious, and abounding in heavy conceits. 
The Gems are described after the following 
style :— 


The pearls were those pure maids, who served their Lord 
In cloister, and in chapel, and in cell, 
Whose work was oft to beautify his word 
With holy blazonry, and who full well, 
With fingers chaste, could curious limnings frame 
Of holy women, who were dedicate 
To heaven, to put all lighter maids to shame 
By lowliness of life, and thought sedate ; 
Who fed the hungry soul, and cloth'd the poor, 
Thus in heaven laying up an everlasting store. 


The jasper stone expressed those honest minds, 
Who earn’d their bread by diligence and to 1. 

Labouring in fields of earth, who rug ged hind 
Were oft esteem’d, &e., Ye. 


came, preach Christ who | 
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| The topaz showed those souls which long had borne 
Unhealthy labour in the crowded marts 

Of populous cities, where neglect and scorn 
And penury had prey’d upon their hearts ; 

Urged by severe taskmasters, their worn strength 
Had given way to languor and despair ; 

And their tired spirits had attained at length 

| Unto the purer light of heavenly air, 

According to that merciful decree, 
| Which compensates life’s ills with heaven's felicity. 





| We know nothing of the “ merciful decree” 


| here spoken of, nor where to look for its promul. 


gation. The above extract may serve as a samp], 
jof the theology as well as the poetry of this 
| curious composition—both of which, it will Le» 
seen, are of a very doubtful sort. 


-- 


| 

|The Comforter ; or, Thoughts on the Influence of (¢ 
| Lloly Spirit. By the Rev. J. Cummine, J.J), 
ERS LE. Hail, Virtue, and Co. 185¢. 


Tris volume consists of cight short, pithy, ani 
eloquent discourses on the office of the Holy Spirii. 
They will be found, on perusal, far more practi- 
cal than essays on this subject usually are, and 
perhaps on that account will possess attractions 
for a class of readers not generally given to the 

‘consideration of such serious matters. We shall 
quote a striking and truthful passage. 


London: 





The acceptance of the truth, “not by might or by power,” 
is gaining ground every day in the convictions of man 
kind. Men once thought that there was might only in 
the sword, in splendour, in greatness; and the possibility 
of impression only in those who were arrayed in fine 
purple, or who wore diadems, and wielded the sceptre, 
of the world. But they begin to find now that there ar 
other elements of might than victories; that there i; 
such a thing as moral power; and that the greatest 
man is not always he who gains the greatest number of 
battles. ..... It begins to be felt that moral elements 
have something to do with a nation’s grandeur; that 
victory in battle is not the only, nor the most lasting, 
glory. There is a rivalry of peace more beautiful and 
heroic than the rivalry of war; lowly things that the 
earnal eye does not notice, may be the elements of last- 
ing strength, and of a higher and more imperishable 
renown, than the sound of the trumpet, and garments 
rolled in blood, and the shock of victorious or of van- 
quished empires. Ships, laden with the missionaries 
of the everlasting Gospel, are as sublime a sight as ships 
armed with soldiers. Iron may be beaten into rails, as 
properly and more beautifully than into cannon, and 
sabres, and muskets, and bayonets. The ships thet 
cross the ocean, like the white doves of commeres, 
bearing books and letters to mankind throughout the 
whole earth, are sights at least as beautiful and impres- 
sive as ships carrying defiance, and all the elements 
of bloodshed and war, over all the ends of the earth. 
It begins to be felt that there is such a thing as mora! 
greatness, and that nations are built up, not altogether 
by military might, or physical power, but, to a very greet 
extent, by those unseen and silent, yet efleetive forers 
which are applied, and crowned with success, by the Holy 
Spirit of God. 





The Chemistry of Common Life. By J. ¥. W. 
Jounston, M.A. Nos. IV. and V. Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





| Ts useful little work proceeds towards comple- 


| tion with much spirit, and we trust is properly 
‘appreciated by the public, for whose domestie 








its 
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use it is so admirably calculated. The present) 
numbers treat of the beverages we infuse, and 
the sweets we extract, and contain a mass of 
valuable information on topics concerning which 
it is not merely a disgrace, but a pecuniary loss, 
to remain ignorant. The following disclosures | 
on the subject of chicory are worth remembering. 


A little of the roasted chicory gives as dark a colour 
to water, and as bitter a taste, as a great deal of coffee, 
and hence it was originally introduced into the cotfee- | 
houses for a purpose akin to that which takes Cocculus | 
Indicus into the premises of the fraudulent brewer. It} 
eave colour and taste to the beverage of the drink r, | 
and at the same time saved the expensive coffee of the | 

| 
| 





seller. The public taste gradually accommodated itself 
to the fraudulent mixture; it became by-and-by even 
grateful to the accustomed palate; and finally a kind of | 
favourite necessity) to the lovers of bitter cotfee. How 

far circumstances are gradually giving to the infusion of | 
chicory, in some counwies, the character of a national | 
beverage, may be judged of from the facts, that in 1845 | 
the quantity of chicory imported into this country was | 
estimated at 2,000 tons, or four-and-a-half millions of 
pounds, and it has since largely increased; that the 
quantity of the dried root consumed in France amounts 
already to twelve millions of pounds a-year; and that in 
some parts of Germany the women are becoming regular 
chicory topers, and are making of it an important part 
of their ordinary sustenance. ..... Taken in mode- 
rate quantities, the ingredients of chicory are probably 
not injurious to health ; but by prolonged and frequent 
use they produce heartburn, cramp in the stomach, loss 
of appetite, acidity in the mouth, constipation, with 
intermittent diarrhaa, weakness of the limbs, tremblings, 
sleeplessness, a drunken cloudiness of the senses, &c., 
&e, At the best, therefore, chicory is a substitute for 
coffee to which only those to whom the price is an object 
ought to have recourse. 


ee 


The Poetical Works of Andrew Park. London: 
David Bogue. Edinburgh: John Menzies. Glas- 
gow: Murray and Son. 14054. 


Mr. Paxk has here collected what we suppose 
must be estimated as the pith and marrow of his 
entire works—of the labours of a quarter of a 
century devoted to the service of ‘‘the Nine ”’— 
in one handsome and rather bulky volume. With 
the publication of this tome, he declares that his 
literary life closes; and we gather from his fanci- 
ful preface that he has very substantial reasons. 
for tendering his resignation to the Muses, who. 
it seems have not becn so mindful of the state of 





comic, he has essayed them all by turns, and all 
with equal success. We shall make one or two 
extracts, by way of presenting our friends with 
a touch of his quality. The first is entitled a— 


SONNET FOR MUSIC, 
Spring comes in beauty, with her vernal wand— 
A godde ss full of cheerfulness and song! 
There's not a tree that lives upon the land 
But opes its eyelids as she steals along. 
The aged oak that lifts its arms so stronz, 
By yon sequestered ruin’s lonely wall— 
Through sombre winter sutfocated ‘mong 
The twining ivy—hears her joyous call; 
While groves and glens, by every waterfall, 
In haste re-dress in fresh and lovely green ; 
And flowers look forth like scattered Sslars ; and all 
Is young and fair, and sunny and serene. 
This is the resurrection of sweet things: 
She o’er the dewdal earth her wondrous beauty flings 


The following is from a poem of some length 
entitled ‘‘ Lost Love.” 


As eats the rust in brightest blade 
That hangs i some forsak« n hall — 
As eats a wrong word Love has said 
Into the very soul like gall, 
So have the teeth of ‘lime ate deep 
In this lone heart for many years, 
Aud all that’s left can scarcely keep 
A record of its sighs and tears ! 
Yet would I not on sorrow dwell, 
But picture youth’s too ardent hours, 
When life held out her mystic spell, 
And earth was redolent with tlowers. 
Farewell, vain world! I leave thee all 
The legacy I have to leave 
While tears of retrospection fall, 
And this recital makes me grieve; 
Yet, hope celestial sunshine sheds 
Around my time-worn weary frame, 
And, like ethereal gold, it spreads 
Upon my loved one’s rest the same ;— 
| burn not for reward or fame ; 
I do not ask for pity’s sigh !— 
l puss uway without a name— 


We would be liberal in our extracts from thi 
comic portians of Mr. Park’s volume, but for two 
reasons; the first is the stereotyped one of the 
want of space, and the next is, the risk we shou! | 
run of presenting to the public verses with which 
they are already familiar. But we must have the 
following at any risk, and if our friends have 
laughed at it before, we defy them not to laugh at 


. , . . le . . . . 
their votary’s exchequcr as might be wished. | it again; though it is a grave matter, abounding 
There is no occasion for us to inflict upon our! in interest historical and archwological. 


readers any criticism upon compositions which | 
have some of them been twenty-five years before 

the public, and many of which have already 

received favourable notice in the columns of | 
“Tait’s Magazine.” Like many other sons of 
song, whom fortune has compelled to write for | 
pecuniary reward, Mr. Park has written too much; | 
but he has had the good sense to prune away from | 
his longer pieces considerable port'ons which were | 
too rapidly written to endure, and he will be the | 
gainer in reputation, and, we trust, in something 
more solid as well, by the process. His has been 
4 prolific pen, constantly employed, and upon very 
Various themes. The grave, the pathetic, the 


romantic, the passionate, the didactic, and the 


THE MASTER BAKER. 


I'll sing a very ancient song, 
Nor do I heed what any says, 
You'll find it written down in truth 
In the great book of Genesis. 
Although my muse to hanging strains 
Would rather I'd not wake her, 
Yet the very first man that was hung— 
He was a master baker, 
Yes! he was, 
He really was, a master baker— 
Yes! he was. 


I cannot tell exactly now, 
His crime or its enormity, 

Or if Cain’s mark was on a brow 
Of hideous defortuity, 
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But Pharaoh let the butler off, 
Although he was no quacker, 
And in three days—'twas long enough— 
He hang’d the master baker— 
Yes! he did. 
He really hang’d the master baker— 
Yes! he did. 


We don’t care to continue the quotation. The 
song closes with a suggestion as to matrimony, 
whic h the wits have chosen to couple with hang- 
ing from time immemorial, but to which we sh: all 
not, on this occasion, lend our countenance. We 
sincerely hope that the publication of his se- 
lected works may enable our painstaking and 


voluminous author to make a suitable provision | 


for the evening of life; and, that in abandoning 
the Nine, who are at the best but sorry jades to 
depend upon, he may find that he has taken a 
step towards that competence and comfort which 
should solace his declining years. 





A Military 


The War between Turkey and Russia. 
London: ‘I. 


Sketch. By A. ScHIMMELFENNIG. 
Truebner. 1854. 


Tuts is a clever but highly speculative pamphlet 
on the results of the present Eastern struggle, as 


affected by military science. According to the 
author, the question to be decided is, whether 


Europe is to be republican or Cossack. Napoleon 
averred that one or the other would be the ease 
in less than fifty years after his death, and Mr. 
Schimmelfennig is hel ly of the same opinion, 
with a rather longer date. ‘This pamphlet was 
nearly all written before a single shot was fired 
on the Danube, and it certainly shows remarkable 
penetration as to coming events which cast their 
shadows before. 


v4 , VM oellican ( ouper. 


Kdited hv 
Voll. London: J. W 


The Poetic dl Word 7 
Parker. 


Robert Bec. 
Psd. 


Trts is the fourth volume of the new Annotated 
Edition of the E nelish poe ts. The life of Cowpe - 
prefixed to his works, i is an excellent biographical 
sketch, containing all the facts of his melancholy 
history, @ id enric hed } by a couple of his playful 
letters never before published. The poems are 
here, for the first ll arranged in chronological 
order, and, VW he re nee Sssary, 
introductions explanatory of the circumstances 
connected with 1 their origin. This is an advan- 
tage which all admire rs ot C owper will know how 
to appreciate. ‘There is no English poct whose 
personal history is sow: I] known to the mass of 
his readers as € owper s. At the same time, there 
is no poet, with the exception of Shakspeare, | 
who is so much read as the author of the ** Task.’ 
The possessors of ‘thi is edition will tind that by its 
use they improve their acquaintance with the | 
daily life of their favourite author. 


ure prefaced by brief 





LITERATURE. 


| Working Women of the last Half Century ; the Lesson 
of their Lives. By Crana Lucas Batrovr. Lop. 
| don: W. and F. 1854. 


We hardly know what to say of the a 
tion of a biographer who speaks depreciating ly o 

| Maria Edgeworth, and holds up to the adimir: 0 Be 
of the present age such an incapable piece of 
well-meaning imbecility as Mrs. Trimmer. One 
page of the “ee Parent's Assistant” outweighs in 
value, for educational purposes, all that poor, 
ignorant Goody Trimmer ever pe rpetrated ; and 
‘it is really due to the intellect of women in our 
time, that the world should have heard the last 
of her. There are other ‘‘ good people ’”’ intro- 
duced into this volume, of whom we never heard 
before, and who may very justly retire into ob- 
livion. With these few exceptions, the book is 
readable and interesting, more owing to the hing 
‘matters of which it treats, than to any particular 
‘skill in their treatment. The writer has a syi- 
pathetic heart and an earnest purpose, but she 
lacks dramatic power: her heroines do not live 
in her pages, but move about like stuffed dolls, to 
the music of a rather grim strain of didactics 
ground from an orthodox organ. The life of 
Hannah More is an agreeable exception to the 
general rule, and will be read with much pleasure 
and advantage. We could have wished that the 
really magnanimous Sarah Martin had had equal 
justice doue her; and we could have spared the 
three better halves of Dr. Judson, as well as the 
memorials of the trigamist Doctor himself, who, 
at any rate, was not a working woman. 


G. Cash. 


The City of London Corporation Inquiry. By 
Anexanper Pentinc, Esq. London: Hatchard. 
Sod. 


Tuts pamphlet states with clearness and brevity 
the case of the London City Corporation as against 
the general interests of the London public. We 
lave not space to track the author’s line of ar- 
cument, but we shall borrow trom him a few 
fucts for the benefit of our readers, referring 
such of them as may wish for a clear understand- 
ing of the whole matter to the work itself. We 
learn, among other things, from Mr. Pulling, that 
Smithfield, which the C ‘orporation so stoutly de- 
fended as their ancicnt property, was granted by 
the charter of Charles the First to be reserved 
for public and open uses: that by statute passed 

immediately after the Great Fire, all the ground 
between Thames Strect and the river, and ex- 
tending from London Bridge as far as the Temple, 
was to be converted into an open quay or public 
wharf, to the breadth at least of forty feet : that 
the provisions of this statute have been set at 
‘nought, and the whole space, with the exception 
of a few flights of waterman’s stairs, has, either 
| by the sanction or the negligence of the Corpora- 
ition, been built upon. We “learn further that au 
‘income is derived from houses built on the site of 
| the City walls, for the support of which tolls are 
still levied, w hich looks, us the author observes, 
‘very like an income derived by a breach of trust. 
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LITERATURE. 


It seems difficult to get at the actual state of the! 


(Corporation income : Carpenter estimates it at 
£405,000, and including the funds of the char- 


tered companies, of the royal hospitals, the pa-_ 


rochial charities, &é., to above three-quarters of 
q million sterling per annum; Mr. Pulling takes 


a much lower estimate for the sake of avoiding | 


dispute, and puts it at something over £300,000 ; 
and he asks the pertinent question, ‘* How is 
this revenue applied °” The answer to this in- 
quiry would make a very voluminous document ; 
we can select but afew of the items: first, the 
establishment of the Lord Mayor costs the City 
Chamber £25,000 a year; then there are the two 
sheriffs, the twenty-five aldermen, and the 204 
members of the Common Council, all of whom 
are a heavy expense to the Corporation. Then 
comes a large staff of paid officers, legislative, 
judicial, and exec utive, whose conjoint salaries 
amount to £38,672 a year. The Recorder gets 
£3,000 a year; the Common Sergeant, £1,500; 
the stipendiary clerks at the police courts, £1,800 
each; the Judge of the Sheriff’s Court, £1,200 ; 
a Secondary, £1,200. The Lord Mayor's Sword- 
bearer gets £550; the Mace-bearer the same ; 
the Marshals, £800; the Water Bailiff, £500 ; 
the Coroner, £482; the High Bailiff, £600. The 
City Solicitor has £1,700 a year; the Remem- 
brancer, £1,765; the Comptroller, £1,500; the 
Chamberlain, £2,500; and the Town Clerk, 
£1,800. To the above might be added a host of 
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the cost of police, ot sewers, Ole due ation, and religion, 8 
proved to amount . on the part of the members of 
the present City Corporation, to £107,874. 


We agre@with the writer of this pamphlet, that 
a reform, and a sweeping one too, is inevitable, 
and the sooner it comes the better for all parties. 


The Modern Mystery ; or Table-Tapping, its History, 
Philosophy, and General Attrilutes. By J. G. 
Me Warrer. London. J. F. Shaw. 1854 


Tue writer of this little volume professes his be- 
lief in the phenomena of table-rapping, but is 
convinced that nothing supernatural really belongs 
to it—a view of the question, it appears to us, 
which is the only one that a reasonable man can 
accept. The volume, which forms, we believe, 
the first of Shaw’s Family Library, is ably 
written, ina spirit of perfect candour and fairness 


to all parties, and will doubtless be quoted by the 
advocates of different theories in support of their 


pecuhar views. ‘The historical part of the subject 


/may prove most satisfactory to the reader, as it 


i 


minor functionaries paid on a more moderate | 
| the following dicta of Mr. Me Walter :— 


scale. The defence set up by the Corporation for 
the maintenance of the present state of things, 


is at re is no ground for the charge of. . ; wo 
is, that there 1s = real or sham professors and believers are of an originally 


‘moral turpitude or personal corruption,” at the ‘ecredulous turn of 


rm 


present time, whatever there may have been) 
formerly ; that they are better than their prede- | 


cessors; that they have restricted tavern bills, 
and giver money in charity, forsaken the practice 
of bribery and corruption, and expended large 
sums on educational purposes, and so on. But 
says our author :— 


ls it the fact that the present members of the Corpora 
ti mot London have aided or retarded the progress ot 
reiorm ? 
abuses Which hal beeome wholly intolerable, assisted in 
making available for their legitimate purpose those tree 
municipal institutions which have been fostered for so 


manyages? .... Whilst the population of the town of 


London has increased to two millions of inhabitants, the 
civic municipality remains monopoliscd by a locality 


with less than 128,000 inhabitants, and an area of about | 


others. 


abounds in marvellous narratives and tales of 
mystery, some of them with solutions sufficiently 
comical. The philosophy of the affair we conceive 
to be at present pretty much én nubibus, notwith- 
standing Dr. Beecher’s book, and the discoveries 
relative to Od forces. The genera! attributes of 
table-tapping, we take to be one half humbug and 
the other half ignorance ; and we can subseribe to 


The truth is, that the greater number of those who are 


mind. Visionary and entlusiastie, 
with leisure and light heads, they have lent an ear to that 
which imposedupon them till they practise | the same on 
The impostors themselves may have in part 


| deluded themselves into a sort of faith in their own pre- 


Have they, whilst joining in the suppression of | 


tensions. A few singular and unaccountable successes 
(unaccountable even to them) have contirmed them in 
assurances far more daring. The love of the m uvellous, 
a diseased religious awe, and a susceptible temperament, 
have effected more than any medium or spirit could have 
done by any downright efficacy they can lay claimto. In 
the method there is no dignity. Inthe manner nothing 
that we reverence, To apply these knochings, rappngs, 


andthe like, to the great destiny which is tr store for the 


H00 aeres—smaller than Edinburgh, and not a third of | 
Liverpool, Manchester, or Glasgow ; smaller than either | 


of the seven metropolitan boroughs, which, on the pre- 
text of there being already a London Municipal Corpora- 


‘that makes us happier, wiser, better. 


soul, to tutor faith and teaching with electri: 
the sittings of a darkened room, to unite farce with 
tragedy, and the grotesque with the solemn and the 
dread, is to knead tire and ice, orto seek the reconciliation 
of two opposites that by no law of combination, by no 
reason, by ho power on earth, ean possibly be prosecuted 
with success. In all the revelations and communications 
we have read or heard of, there is not one, we repeat, 
Of what use is a 


sparks and 


spiritual system, then, whichis so barren and unfruitfal ? 


tion, have been hitherto prevented having municipal | 
institutions; whilst the expenditure of the City of London, | 


with this comparatively small population, in the salaries 
of officers alone, amounts to upwards of £38,000, Glas- 
sow expends for the same object little more than £1,000 
# year, Edinburgh less than £1,800, Manchester less than 
£6,000, Liverpool less than £10,000, Whilst the whole 


avil expenditure of Edinburgh in support, not only of 
its Municipal officers, the management of its property 
and finances, and the criminal department, but also in 
Support of the ecclesiastical establishment, and its ad- 
inirable system of public education, is less than £20,000 
a year, The expense of Guildhall, independent entirely of 


‘seized millions. 


We can only see the dawn of such a dismal time ag 
periods of the middle ages ushered in, when insanity, 
madness, crime, despair, and death alternated upon and 
A darkness without a moon of faith to 
light our path, or of love to warm us; a regjon sterile 


and arid, with neither dews nor rain to moisten parched 


herbage; barren wastes and howling wildernesses alone 
seem to brood on us above, and to open and stretch far 
away on all sides of us below. Death and the grave, 
with neither sting nor victory, but a blank and everlasting 
nothingness closing the whole dream of a feverish life for 
ever—such would seem to be the ultimatum of the new 
so-called spiritual creed, 
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Karly Education; being the Substance of Four Lee-|their care. The author wisely avoids all edueg. 
tures delivered in the Public Hall of the Collegiate | tional theories, popular or unpopular, with their 
Instiution, Liverpool. By W. HU. _Batnpricee, never-ending squabbles; and presuming that the 
F.R.C.S. London: Blackader and Co. 1854. work of educating the young has to be got through 

Wuen Madame de Genlis was appointed pre- | points out the most prudent and satistactory mode 

ceptress to the Royal Family of France, she | of setting about it. 

refused to undertake the education of any one of | 

the children who was not confided to her care | 

before it Was a twelvemonth old. The author of | BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 

these lectures appears to be bing J much of the England and-Russia. By QT. Edleston. London: 

same way of thinking, and there is no denying OO ee Cree - Me Smee 

he has reason on his side. His work differsfrom — 4deline: or, Mysteries, Romance, and Realities of 

most others on the subject of education, inasmuch Jewish Life. By O. W. T. Heighway. In two volumes, 


as it shows ‘how much physiological science may Laaten grenty eae ear’ oy hey bce : 
onal é nin oliattt . develonme of ulian; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. Bungener. 
assist preceptors ry eliciting the dey lop nt In two volumes. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. Ishq. 


. . 7? . ' naa : i ; ; 
the youthful faculties ;” and its greatest novelty | A Reply to the Question, What is to be done with our 
consists in the application of sanitary principles | Convicts? dc. sy A. Allardice. Edinburgh: Menzies, 
and precautions to the mechanical routine of London: W.S. Orrand Co. 1854. | 
teaching. Those who are engaged in the instruc- |, Jnjidelity; its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies. Dy Rey, 

a > : fs hl Pa dea = rey ie : — : , P re ‘ 
tion of children, and those who have children to be ee ple’s Edition. London: Partridge, 
instructed, will not W aste time bythe careful perusal Voltaire and his Times. By L. F. Bungener. Edin. 
of this book. They will meet in its pages many burgh: Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
venerable and time-honoured dogmas, and whole and Co, 1854. 


paragraphs of sage counsel as old as the hills ; but Re we ero - one of oa —— 
rs. x " ; ; ’ * ° » OF Actuaries, i pru, Dod. sndon: ©. and &. ayton. 
they will find, too, much modern information of Edinburgh: Kennedy. 


practical valne, by the application of which they The Scottish Review. A Quarterly Journal, &e. No. VI. 
may profit themselves as well as those beneath April, 1854, Glasgow . Seottish Temperance League, 
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The Prudential Mutual Assurance, Investment, and “The directors beg to assure the shareholders that 
Loan Association.— At the annual general meeting of the they continue to exercise the greatest economy in the 
proprietors in this Asso jiation, held at the offices, 35, management of the oftice as well as care in the selection 
Ludeate Hill, for the purpose of receiving the report of lives and scrutiny in the investigation of loans. 
ond pon other business : the Chairman, the Rev. James os Messrs. Gillman and Horne retire from office, pur- 
Gillman, B.C.L., presided. ‘The usual preliminaries suant to the terms of the deed of settlement ; and, being 
having beentransacted, Mr. Henry Charles Barfoot read eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
the Directors’ Report, which was as follows :— | “Interest on shares, at the rate of 5 per cent. for the 
past year, will be payable at the offices, on and after the 
Isth April, between the hours of 12 and 2 o'clock. 

“ James GILLMAN, Chairman.” 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
“Tn presenting their usual report to the shareholders 
for the past year, the directors have the gratitication to 
state that the Association is progressing very satisfac. | 


torily, as will be shown by the subjoined account. Cash Account, 31st December, 1853. 





“Jour hundred and eleven new shares have been | ; : 
taken up and pail on, in addition to those of the former | Dr. cs. d. c 5. d. 
year. To balance at last audit, viz.— 

“The nett amount of premiums actually received is | Cash at bankers .......... 1ov2 4% 0 
£3,018 16s. ld. This is exclusive of those due, but not | Cash in house ............ 185 3 3 
paid, and the half credits, as also of the current quarterly | 1257 6 3 
mud half-yearly premiums, not unusually returned by | First eallon new shares... .......0ce-- 411 0 0 


some offices. It is hardly necessary to state that, owing | Premiums .............. 3,018 160 1 
to circumstances detailed at the last meeting, the greater | Less amounts in hands of 
proportion of this is new business. 

“A larger amount could have been obtained, had the 


lirectors been willing to accept more hazardous risks ; | 2,069 4 8 
ctors ee og oO accep re az ae sr (3: ; . ; a 7 
pal Pw “I % ~~ vow | Repayment of loans, with interest ...... 13,150 13 0 


~ 


pO eee Pe 49) 1] —o 





and the shareholders will learn with great pleasure the | | nan am dchoutunen 14.506 0 0 
important fact, that but one small claim from death has | es slain Meee si ctieaainastiiaihdadaihe < ahy abana ‘ . r(3 BO 
arisen during the year, being the second only since the | ¢, abt, Sram Roath Sod } + pale alah ahe-tens ‘nts pon 7 0 
establishment of the office. <A portion of the larger 2° aera vate singin tie ee ee “4 19 s 
policies have been re-insured for the sake of greater | ~ sat iti eal balla — = , 
security. a 

“Several additional valuable agencies have been esta- £32,564 2 11 
Liished by the active exertions of the secretary, ———_—_—— 
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Rs loans to policy holders eeceececeeesees LG1S7 sf 3 
}) hentures paid off, with interest........ 13,119 15) 6) 


i wins Pe 218 lo 0 
s 7 
}Lepairs om GUROEMREOE oscecrcccccocess 62 7 9 
Expenses of establishing agencies ...... 66 7 0 
ANMUILY oc ce cece cece cece cence esceeees 24:18 9 


Otlice expenses— 
GalavieS..cecccccccccccccsee tts OF 0 
CommMisSiON .seeeeeeseeeeess 113 16 =«3 
Printing and stationery ...... If 1 9 
A dverti-ing “eevee eeneneeereneneee sv) LD 4 
Rent, taxes, gas, &c... 8413 2 
I eg received...eeeee ues Lb 0 

—_s(}() 18 
1; idental expenses, including 
aetuary’s Valuation last year..149 1 7 


~_—— Vos 13] 





Policy stamps ere ee eee e ee ee eee ee wees 





Investivation feeS....ccccccccccsccccces IY di 
Directors’ fees, including chairman’s remu- 
METAUON.cccccccscse covesesscsecess Igs OF 0 
Modical feeB..ccscoctcccsceces sO LF O 
Beas FOCCIVER cccccccccccceess O10 G 
60 66 
Pee doce oe eeeeerenseeecsesenees BU 4 | 
Premiums FEtuUIMed....cccrccccccsesccces 30 00 
eo OBGUFANCES cece ccccccccccceseseesos 37 Ti 
Law expenses (TWO Years) ... eee eee cece 4s 62 10 


Balance— 
Cash at bembere. .cecccesessercae 8 ® 
Cagh in house. .cccccccccccccertOh 5 LI 
633 9 4 








£32,564 2 11 








The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
statement of accounts, congratulated the proprietors | 
upon the position their association had now attained, and 
stated that they had during the past year been able to 
fund a great deal of what they had received as premiums. | 
Mr. Thomas Warne seconded the motion, and remarked, 
that they were now in a more prosperous condition than 
they were last year, and he could not but think that their 
association would be second to none by and by. The 
motion was put and carried unanimously, as was also one | 
approving of the payment of interest on shares at the 

rite of 5 percent. forthe past vear. A resolution having 
leen earried tor allowing the directors £1 Is. for each 
attendance, the retiring directors and auditors were re 

elected, after which the usual complimentary votes of 
thanks to the officers and to the chairman and directors 
were passed, and the meeting broke up. 





United Guarantee and Life Assurance Company.—At 
the fifth annual meeting of this company, held in the 
offices in the Old Jewry—Mr. George Alexander Hamil- 
ton, M.P., in the chair— 

The advertisement convening the meeting having been 
read— 

Mr. Knight, the secretary, proceeded to lay the follow 
ingr ‘port before the proprietors — 


REPORT. 


“ The directors beg to submit to the shareholders of 
the (United Guarantee and Life Assurance Company their | 
fifth annual report upon the position and prospects of 
the company, together with a statement of the receipts 

“l expenditure for the past year, ending 3ist December, 
Is53, Lhe excitement produced in the public mind, in 
the early part of last year, on the subject of life assurance, 
in conseqnence of the parliamentary inquiry proposed by 
eo’prnment,and more particularly pending the discussion 
of tie question, tended in some measure to retard the 
operations of offiees of recent date, and thereby rendered 
it dificult to sustain the ordinary accession of income 
roma new business; but it is satisfactory to know thet 
the amount of premiums received by this company on 
WeW policies, nevertheless, closely approximated to that 
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'of the.vear 1852. Since the establishment of the com 
pany in April, 1849, to the S3ist December last, 4,885 


proposals have been made for assurance, of which 2,225 
have been declined or not completed, and 2,660 acoepted., 
fhe premiums received during the past year amounted 


}to £9,825 10s, Id. During the three months ending 


‘ist March, a satisfactory increase on this amount has 
manifested itself, and the income of the current year 
cannot be reasonably caleulated at less than £12,000. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties which invariably attend 
the working out a new system, the result of an inves- 


| ligation into the receipts and claims of the ‘ Fidelity 


(ruarantee Department,’ has established the eratifying 
fact, that this portion of the company’s business has, 
under all the disadvantages with which it has had to 
contend, proved remunerative ; while its rapid extension 
shows that its utility is felt, and its benefits appreciated 
more and more by the community, and that it will 
speedily attain the development anticipated at the forma 
tion of the company. Among the valuable new con- 
nections acquired by the company in the past year, may 
be mentioned the Midland Railway, the Grand ‘Trunk 
Railway of Canada, and other important railway com 
panies; while our banking interest has been fortitied by 


| the accession of the National Provincial Bank of England, 
| Messrs. Hankey, Prescott, Williams, &e¢. Business of 


considerable amount has also been etfected with the 
colonies. The report of the select committee of the 
House of Commons on ‘ Assurance Associations’ has 
heen laid before the public, and the in yur will, doubt- 
less, prove of benefit to this deseription of enlerprise ; 
inasmuch as the committee state in strong terms that 
the application of the principle of life assurance is 


capable of great extension, not only in the higher and 


middle classes of society, but also among the humbler 
classes. To this branch of the company’s business it is 
the intention of your directors to apply themselves with 
increased energy. Your directors regret that their 
application to the Legislature for a ‘special act’ to 
enable the Lords of the Treasury to authorise the 
departments of the civil service to accept the guarantee 
of the company for ofticers under the crown, was arrested 
in its progress by the chairman of committees of the 
House of Lords. The bill, however, passed the House 
of Commons without opposition, having been previously 
submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, and peti 
tions, numerously signed by clerks and officials in the 


/ Customs and Post ¢ thiee, with the sanction of the Board 


of Customs and of the Postmaster-General, were pre- 
sented to both houses in its favour. Upwards of seventy 
petitions, signed by chairmen of boards of guardians in 
the most important towns in the kingdom, were also 
presented ; the question regarding security for poor law 
otlicials rendering the powers sought for of great moment 
to that numerous and meritorious class of employes. 
The want of such an institution may thus be considered 
to have been established beyond all question; and it 
may be fairly expected that the technical difficulties to 
the reeognition of this colInpany by the government 
authorities will be shortly removed. Propositions with 
this view are, indeed, under the consideration of certain 
departments of the government. Since the last annual 
meeting, some important agencies have been established, 
and greater efliciency has been imparted to those already 
existing. The expenses consequent on these and other 
measures necessary for the due extension of the busi- 
ness have been heavier than was anticipated. Some 


| losses, also, of large amount have been incurred by risks 


undertaken in the early period of the company’s exist 
ence, and of a character which subsequent experience 
has since led the directors to decline. These causes 
have combined to render it advisable to maintain the 
paid-up capital by the announcement of another call, 
which became payable on the 21st February last. But 
the income of the company has now nearly reached the 
point at which it may be considered that a revenue has 
been acquired sufficient not only vo cover 4 liberal eur- 
rent expenditure, but to accumulate a fund for future 
claims, and to leave a surplus for division among the 
shareholders and policy-holders of the company. Im. 
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pressed with the conviction that this desired result will company's business, read the following comparison be. 
be accelerated and augmented in an eminent degree by tween the receipts from premiums in the first three 
the acquisition of the business of another company, by months of 1853 and 1855 respectively :— 








means of a union, involving little or no increase of 1853, 184. 

annual expenditure, negotiations have been entered into. January......... eee £855 12 5 £947 13 2 
with a ‘ Life Assurance Company’ of large connections, February ...... ee IBB O 1,023 o 9 
and the directors hope very speedily to summon a March............-. 985 10 10 1514 & 9g 
special meeting, at which the terms of the proposed : a 
amalgamation will be laid before you. The directors | £2,812 16 3 £3,485 2 & 





have to announce with regret the retirement of the late a ’ 
noble chairman of the court of directors. The vacancy| The retiring directors and auditors having been re. 


has been supplied by the election of George Alexander elected, . ; 
Hamilton, Esq., M.P. In pursuance of the deed of A vote of thanks was given to the directors for their 
settlement, the following directors go out of office :— | past services, which was briefly acknowledged by the 


Charles Podmore, Ksq., Richard Swift, Esq., M.P.,) chairman. 

Joshua Proctor Brown Westhead, Esq., and George! Mr. Ashurst moved a vote of thanks to the officers of 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq.; and John Parker, Esq.,| the company. . 
Henry Bion Reynolds, Esq., M.P., and Henry Withers,! The motion having been seconded, and testimony 
Esq., a8 auditors, but, being eligible, offer themselves | borne by the chairman to the claims of the secretary and 


for re-election.” _actuary on the gratitude of the proprietors, the resolution 
The chairman then addressed the meeting at some Was unanimously passed. ; 

length on the past history of the company and the diffi-; Mr. Knight briefly returned thanks for himself and 

culties thrown in its way, which it had prosperously sur- | colleagues. 

mounted ; and proposed the adoption of the report. Mr.| A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman closed the 

Cawston seconded the resolution. | proceedings. 


The chairman, to show the progress making by the’ 








We have received an anonymous communication on the subject of certain strictures which have appeared in our 
columns. We can accept neither advice nor suggestion Jrom an unknown correspondent. It is by no means clear to 
us that “ Aldiboranti” is ignorant of the writer he denounces—and he need not expect that we shall follow advice 
which, for aught we know to the contrary, may originate in a private grudge.—Ev. 
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